Major  developments  in  retailing  during  1952  point 
up  this  basic  fact: 

To  make  sound  sales  gains  in  the  months 
ahead,  the  brand  manufacturer  must  build 
and  continue  to  strengthen  a  consumer 
franchise  for  his  product. 

As  conditions  work  adversely  against  personal 
selling  at  the  retail  level,  adivrtising  will  have  to 
build  this  consumer  franchise.  More  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  advertising  will  determine  the  winners  in  the 
battle  for  strong  brand  preference  which  has  become 
the  key  to  greater  profits. 

Is  your  advertising  geared  to  the  job? 

It  is  when  you  plan  your  promotion  according  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  consumer-franchise  plan. 
Proved  successful  time  after  time  by  manufacturers 
who  have  used  it  in  the  important  Chicago  market, 
it  is  a  procedure  you  can  apply  profitably  in  any 


market. 

Thru  the  Tribune’s  plan,  you  get  more  than  con¬ 
sumer  awareness.  Y ou  get  consumer  demand  because 
your  advertising  sells  according  to  the  way  your 
prospects  buy. 

It  produces  the  volume  and  quick  turnover  retail¬ 
ers  must  have.  It  enables  your  salesmen  to  sell  more 
and  earn  more. 

A  Chicago  Tribune  consumer-francbise  plan  can 
help  you  get  immediate  sales  increases  in  ('hicago 
without  resort  to  costly  deals.  It  can  earn  greater 
returns  on  every  dollar  of  your  1953  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  and  help  you  hold  your  gains. 

For  full  details,  ask  a  Chicago  Tribune  advertising 
representative  to  get  together  with  you  and  your 
advertising  counsel  soon.  Why  not  call  him  today? 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Growth  of 
controlled  brands 


reta»V«n9 

Competition  for 
store  display 


Is  your  advertising 
geared  to  the  job  ahead  in  1953? 
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NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


^OLOR  COMIC  SECTIONS  demand  the  most 
serious  attention  of  every  newspaper  executive. 

Publishers  and  business  managers  of  newspapers 
large  and  small  see  the  Color  Comic  Section  as  a 
most  important  part  of  their  publications. 

The  circulation  manager  knows  that  comic 
features  are.  a  vital  newspaper  asset  to  combat  in¬ 
creasing  competition  from  other  entertainment 
media.  To  give  readers  more  for  their  money  when 
circulation  rates  go  up,  he  needs  good  comics, 
brightly  presented. 

The  advertising  manager  is  equally  serious  about 
the  Color  Comic  Section.  He  can  use  it  to  make  his 
market  attractive  to  the  advertiser.  Here  quality  of 
printing  is  paramount.  Color  schedules  grow  when 
color  printing  is  good.  Only  the  best  is  good  enough, 
and  it  must  be  done  on  ordinary  newsprint  and  at 
penny-pinching  prices. 


I  ^  EA  Service  Color  Comic  Sections  offer  you  ^ 
of  the  basic  requirements  in  this  serious  cc 
business: 

•  Reader-favorite  comic  features 

•  Color  printing  that  sparkles 

We  have  for  many  years  printed  comic  sec’ 
for  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^ 
Color  Comic  Sections  are  now  printing  in  fiv; 
America's  finest  color  plants. 

We  invite  an  opportunity  to  discuss  your  prin' 
your  selection  of  comics,  regardless  of  whether  ■ 
problem  is  an  immediate  one,  or  one  of  long-rc 
planning. 

Our  experience  and  facilities  can  benefit  you 


•  Any  Size  •  Any  Qnantil 

0  Reatfyprints  •  Or  Any  Con 

Combinatioi 


Write  now  for  full  information  on  NEA 
Color  Comic  Sections  for  Your  Newspaper! 


The  Cleveland  Press 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

has  more  Retail  Sales  Volume 
than  any  one  of  20  Entire  States* 


(Greater  Cleveland) 


lANSA^ 


CALIfOnNlA 
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7  out  of  10  families  read  The  Press 


The  Press  is  the  homegoing  newspaper.  It  is  always 
on  hand  when  buying  is  being  discussed  by  the  family  or 
planned  by  the  housewife.  It  is  truly  a  part  of  the  family 
in  these  homes  every  day.  Results  are  both  quick  and 
certain  when  you  advertise  in  the  paper  that  so  many 
people  live  with,  believe  in,  and  buy  from — every  day. 


*Salet  Management  for  year  1951. 
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'  year  old 
NEWSPAPER 

DAIIY  and  SUNDAY 


MORE 


offers 

MiRcmmistm  assistancb 


*  NEWSPAPER 


Call  our  representatives  and  let 
them  show  you  the  result  stories  on 
the  Tele-Kitchen  Program  which  is 
available  on  the  Erie  Dispatch  TV’ 
Station,  WICU. 


National  Represenlalive 
Reynolds-Fitigerald 


Sobering  Effect 

To  THE  Editor:  We  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
reaction  a  mid-western  newspaper 
got  from  a  service  we  recently  per¬ 
formed  for  them  in  connection 
with  publication  of  the  ITU  Daily 
\e\i  s  Digest  in  Huntington. 

•Vt  their  request,  we  sent  them 
copies  of  the  Digest  for  several 
days  along  with  editions  of  our 
own  papers  of  the  same  date. 
Comparison  of  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  proved  an  eye-opener  to 
their  ITU  printers.  But  let  the 
following  portion  of  the  letter  of 
thanks  sent  us  tell  the  story: 

"There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  among  our  printers  who 
belong  to  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  as  to  how  well 
the  ITU  Digest  is  doing  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  newspapers  in  cities 
in  which  it  is  operating. 

"V'ou  can  believe  me.  that, 
when  they  saw  the  slim  advertis¬ 
ing  content  of  the  Digest  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  amount  of  space 
carried  by  your  own  fine  paper, 
it  had  a  sobering  effect.  That  was 
the  reason  I  asked  (you)  to  send 
the  copies  to  me.  .  .  .” 

We  strongly  feel  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  passed  along  to 
other  publishers  in  non-struck 
cities.  Maybe  if  they  tried  the 
same  experiment  in  their  own 
shops  they  might  get  the  same  re¬ 
action  our  friend  did. 

J.  H.  1  ONG. 
President.  U nntington 
(W.  Va.  t  Piihlishing  Company 
m 

Yalman  Continues 
Fight  on  Fanaticism 

To  THE  Editor:  The  fact  that 
.Ahmed  Emin  Yalman.  editor  of 
the  Vatan.  daily  newspaper  of 
Istanbul,  was  shot  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  his  stenographer. 

Mr.  Yalman  was  shot  over  the 
weekend.  When  his  stenographer 
reported  for  duty  on  Monday 
morning,  she  was  conducted  to  his 
hospital  room. 

Mr.  Yalman  lay,  swathed  in 
bandages.  On  a  bedside  table, 
with  other  bric-a-brac,  lay  the  five 
bullets  which  the  surgeons  had 
taken  out  of  his  body  a  few  hours 
earlier. 

"Take  this  down."  said  a  voice 
from  behind  the  bandages.  And 
then,  .Ahmed  Emin  Yalman  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dictate  his  front-page 
editorial  for  the  day.  In  it,  he  ex¬ 
posed  the  men  who  had  tried  to 
assassinate  him,  and  the  forces  be¬ 
hind  those  men.  “I  shall  not  be 
muzzled,”  he  said.  "I  shall  still  go 
around  freely,  without  armed 
i  guards.  .And  1  shall  write  what  I 
I  consider  to  be  good  for  Turkey.” 

.  .  .  Next  morning,  the  Vatan 
sold  several  thousand  extra  copies. 


Mr.  Yalman  had  been  attacke 
by  members  of  the  Islamic  Demo 
cratic  League,  as  he  was  stcpplr 
out  of  the  post  office.  Each  of  th 
five  bullets  which  hit  him  misse  j 
a  vital  organ — one  was  barely  : 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  hear 

The  Vatan  is  an  indepcnder 
newspaper.  It  advocates  a  wer 
ern  outlook  for  Turkey.  The  new- 
paper,  and  particularly  its  editor 
Mr.  Yalman.  are  hated  by  th: 
Moslem  fanatical  elements. 

Lately,  fanatical  elements  ii 
Turkey  have  been  intensifyir;; 
their  activities.  Turkey’s  deiw 
cratic  regime,  which  guarantee 
freedom  to  all  schools  of  thought 
had  done  little  to  check  the 
growth  of  fanaticism.  But  the 
tack  on  Mr.  Yalman  has  force! 
the  issue.  The  Minister  of  the  In 
terior.  in  a  statement  attacking  the 
would-be  assassins,  has  categor: 
cally  declared  that  fanaticism  will 
not  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  ai 
tack  on  Mr.  Yalman  is  an  attaci 
against  what  Turkey  stands  for- 
secular  democracy. 

Tunch  Yalman,  the  editor’s 
youthful  son  who  is  also  a  journal 
ist,  told  me:  “Both  my  father  an! 
I  are  happy  that  the  attack  wa' 
made  upon  his  life.  It  has  awak 
cned  all  those  who  were  sittim 
complacently,  blind  to  the  dange: 
of  fanaticism.” 

W.XRF.S  lSH\Q 

Istanbul,  Turkey. 
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Woman’s  Page: 

“The  Bride’s  table  was  his  bee 
man,  with  ushers  garlanded  with 
fern  and  sweetheart  roses  anJ 
pomponse.” — St.  Petersburg  (Fla.i 
Independent. 

m 

“As  she  entered  the  room  she 
was  showered  with  peddles  from  a 
huge  bell.”  —  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Chronicle. 

■ 

“Mrs.  Williams  having  been  a 
sister  to  Mr.  Blank  before  he' 
marriage.”  —  Lewisburg  (Tenn.' 
Tribune. 

■ 

“Community  leaders  had  hippib 
banded  together  for  the  general 
betterment  and  understanding  of 
the  denizens.” — L  os  Angela 
(Calif.)  H erald-Express. 

■ 

“Pretty  Barbecued  Chicago  ribs 
at  the  Janis  Paige  on  the  Para¬ 
mount  stage.”  —  Muncie  (Ind. 
Evening  Press.  I 

■  I 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  returned 
from  a  vacation  visit  to  Carl’s  Bad 
Tavern  in  New  Mexico.” — Fort 
Payne  (Ala.)  Journal. 
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^  *6  out  of  the 
first  9  are 
LOCALLY-EDITED 
Magazines 


If  you  are  an  advertiser  with  an  inquiring  mind 
you  probably  ask  yourself  how  LOCALLY-EDITED 
MAGAZINES  consistently  outrank  other  magazines 
in  cities  two,  three  and  four  times  their  size. 
Here’s  a  tip: 

It’s  their  formula  for  editing.  People  like  to 
read  about  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  This 
kind  of  editing  produces  readership  .  .  .  and  sales. 


MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 
AT  THE 
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Top  9  Grayore  Sectioos 
PIGTORIALS  aid  MAGAZINES 
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V/i  Million^ 


Winter 

tourists 

make 


on  Florida's  Gold  Coast 


The  sales  picture  is  sunnier 
than  ever  on  Florida's 
booming  Gold  Coast  — 
where  1  Vi  million  winter 
tourists  will  swell  sales  in 
the  biggest  season  ever  — 
where  retail  sales  top  a 
billion  —  and  where  a 
single  medium.  The  Miami 
Herald,  sells  the  nation's 
biggest  vacationing  audi¬ 
ence  plus  more  than  800,- 
000  year  'round  residents! 
See  your  SB&F  man.  today. 


iltiami  Kc  ralT^ 


Florida's  Most 
Cotnplftt  Neospoper 


MIAMI  —  An  International  Market 


'Union  County,  N.  J. 
3rd  in  New  Housing 


With  $26,373,000  in  residential  building  contracts  awarded 
for  the  first  nine  months.  Union  County  placed  third  in  a 
ten-county  state  survey. 


'Elizabeth,  County  Seat  City 
2nd  in  Owner  Occupancy 


Elizabeth's  38.5  per  cent  of  owner  occupancy  is  higher  than 
the  two  biggest  North  New  Jersey  cities. 

***Thousands  of  Industrial  Acres 

A  new'  span  over  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  opens  thousands 
of  acres  of  meadowland  for  a  vast  potential  industrial  site 
development.  The  area  made  accessible  already  has  been 
selected  for  the  location  of  a  gigantic  chemical  plant  estimated 
to  cost  nine  million  dollars. 

•  Survey  by  AW'Miiuler  Summer.  Xewiirk  in  conjunction  with  F.  W. 
I)fHt;re  t’orp.  **  F.  S.  Feii-U'i  Hureau.  •**  Chamber  of  Comment  of 
Eastern  T'nion  County. 

_ 'T  Big  Sales  Opportunities  for  home  appliances, 

i  1  heating,  air-conditioning  and  other  equipment. 


j 

J  PAYROLL 


No  State  advertising  schedule 
is  complete  without  the 
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!  JIM  CROUCH  is  a  fine-and-familiar  by-line  throughout  these  mo. 
^  or  less  United  States.  For  years  the  e,\-drama  critic  of  t- 
I  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont  has  contributed  from  New  York  items' 

I  such  columnists  as  Walter  Winchell, 

I  Leonard  Lyons,  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre, 

Mark  Hellinger  and  Robert  Quillen. 

From  time  to  time,  he  has  written  his  z 

,  own  columns.  “Southern  Drawls." 

“Square  Talk,"  and  so  on,  for  New  York  *pO' 

ami  Southern  weekly  newspapers.  Now.  y  J 

on  Jan.  15.  of  the  coming  bright  and  *  "I  1 

shiny  New  Year  he  plans  to  begin  syn-  \  \ 

dicating  on  his  own  his  weekly  New  York 
column.  “Lines  of  Least  Resistance,"  lltir 

i  from  his  home  (55  W.  83rd  St.,  New  »  w  ' 

u  1,  1  ..  L  .lim  Crouch  typing  his 

Mr.  Crouch,  called  the  poor  m  . 

'  Will  Rogers"  by  the  late  Mr.  Qui”  n.  =  ■!  ■(■^1  J 

I  a  publicist,  too.  and  his  stationery  bears  ■!  Wmi  W** 

the  legend  “The  Old  ^uthern  Planter —  ■illBl  ■1^1  ■■i  W#  0 

of  Publicity  That  Is!”  ICAST  RESISTANCE 

With  columnists  continually  bicker- 
I  ing  and  feuding  (in  print)  with  one  another  and  filling  their  space 
i  with  reprints  of  so-called  scoops  over  their  rivals.  1  wonder  if  it  woulJ 
I  be  asking  too  much  if  they  merely  wrote  a  column  and  let  it  .staac 
I  on  its  own?”  asked  Mr.  Crouch,  a  graduate  of  The  Citadel. 

I  Walter  Winchell,  who  has  called  him  “one  of  the  better  jotter 
downers.”  once  printed  this  Columnist’s  Prayer  by  Jim  Crouch: 

“Please  give  me  the  Moxie  and  gee-u-t-ess  to  be  able  to  take  it  or 
the  chin  in  a  biz  wherein  proselyting  punx  lift  even  wobbly  wordag; 
without  a  word  of  credit.  Please  help  me  to  develop  what  little  twk 
I  already  have  on  the  journalistic  ball,  and  give  me  the  push-em-u: 
i  titude  to  crack  down  with  new  and  refreshing  slants. 

“Help  me  to  leave  all  stale  slang  and  trite  trivialities  in  the  ware 
house  of  wornout  wordage  and  to  leave  on  the  cutting  room  floor  al 
references  reeking  of  rot.  Please  forgive  my  weak  word-coinage  an; 
abide  with  me  when  1  leave  a  sentence  dangling  on  a  literary  limb. 

“In  my  search  for  the  truth  help  me  differentiate  between  the  M; 

J  Coy  and  the  many  pale  carbon  copies.  If  I  do  get  my  glimmers  ot 
I  something  phony,  let  me  expose  it  with  the  spirit  of  Mickey  Mousi 
and  put  it  out  of  circulation  with  the  swiftness  of  a  Mickey  Finn. 

“Since  every  line  1  write  can’t  be  a  wow,  please  keep  the  sum  of  m 
output  from  appearing  in  the  red.  Make  me  always  to  thrill  to  ttii 
,  printed  page,  and.  above  all,  to  always  realize  that  I  am  writing  fo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Doax  and  not  for  myself.” 

Many  cartoonists  have  added  a  “plus  Jim  Crouch”  to  their  sign: 
tures.  including  the  late  John  Hix,  Jimmy  Hatlo.  Milt  Gross,  Stank 
Link  and  Will  B.  Johnstone. 

Another  columnist.  Bernie  Yudain.  Greemvieh  (Conn.)  Time,  ob 
serving  what  he  labeled  “An  Anniversary  of  Sorts."  wrote: 

“It  was  just  seven  years  ago  yesterday  we  assumed  the  chore  o: 
manufacturing  prose  to  fit  this  corner  of  the  page — Dec.  11.  194f 
During  this  period,  we  figure  roughly,  we  must  have  written  well  over 
1,000  columns.  None  has  shaken  the  earth.  Few  have  caused  ever 
local  tremblors.  Yet  we  go  on.  The  design  of  this  column  is  not  tc 
solve  the  affairs  of  the  world.  There  are  highly  paid  pundits  success 
fully  failing  to  do  that  every  day.  We  try  not  to  tell  people  how  to 
j  live  their  lives  or  run  their  town.  Opinions  expressed  here  are.  fo 
'  the  most  part,  the  opinion  of  one  newspaperman  who  happens  to  ha': 

;  access  to  a  choice  block  of  white  space.  Readers  can  take  them  c: 
leave  them.  If,  in  discussing  controversial  local  questions,  we  provot: 
thoughtful  argument,  we  are  achieving  a  modicum  of  good. 

“We  don’t  print  gossip  items,  although  goodness  knows  from  tiiK 
to  time  our  head  reels  with  them.  News  tidbits,  briefs,  occasional  coia 
ments  and  predictions,  yes.  But  no  keyhole  stuff.  We  try  not  to  b 
spiteful  or  vengeful  toward  the  few  who  give  us  the  foot  occasionalb 
I  In  criticizing  or  rebutting,  we  endeavor  to  use  restraint.  How  well  "*■ 
succeed  is  a  matter  of  opinion  but  we  have  a  pretty  accurate  baroir 
!  eter:  some  of  our  closest  friends  are  our  severest  critics.  When  the 
don’t  like  something,  they’re  on  the  phone  in  no  time  at  all. 

“Scope  of  the  column  is  unlimited.  It  may  touch  on  anything  fror 
General  MacArthur.  whose  self-assumed  deity  is  a  source  of  fund: 
mental  annoyance  to  us.  to  the  UN  site,  the  abomination  of  tea  ba? 
or  the  town  manager  system.  What  pleases  one  taste  bores  another 
we  have  found.  But  variety  per  se  is  a  reliable  condiment.  ... 

“Column-writing,  when  it  is  only  a  sideline  and  not  a  princip: 
duty,  can  become  a  chore.  Most  young  newspapermen  aspire  to  - 
by-line  column  even  before  they’ve  learned  to  write  a  decent  ni"  ! 
brief.  But  we  have  seen  any  number  who,  after  an  enthusiastic  starti 
peter  out  as  the  monotony  of  deadlines  begins  to  overwhelm  them  I 
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Answers  at  bottom  ttf  puf£e 


1.  Two  gallons  of  to<lay’s  gasoline 
do  the  work  of  three  gallons  of 
1925  gasoline.  On  the  average,  how 
does  the  price  of  today’s  regular 
grade  gasoline  compare  with  the 
price  of  regular  grade  gasoline  of 
1925  (excluding  state  and  federal 
gasoline  taxes)  ?  Check  one: 


The  same  15x  treater  50x  treater 


2.  In  1951  Union  Oil  made  a  total  Check  one. 
net  profit  of  $27,295,971.  Of  this,  I  I 
$15,^1,712  was  plowed  back  into  I — I 
the  business  to  meet  the  expand-  |  I  j5_27B 
ing  needs  of  our  customers.  — 

$11,444,259  was  paid  out  in  divi-  S10,56l 

,1 _ ^ - * 


dends  to  our  shareowners.  What  did 
these  dividend  payments  average 
per  common  shareowner? 


Cheek  one. 


3*  How  much  investment  in  “tools" 
does  it  require  to  provide  an  aver¬ 
age  job  at  Union  Oil  Company? 


4.  In  1910,  Union  Oil  did  an  annual  Check  one. 
volume  of  $12  million.  This  repre¬ 
sented  23%  of  the  total  oil  business  |  1  31% 

in  the  West.  Today  we  do  an  annual 

volume  of  over  $275  million.  What  | _ |  13x 

percentage  of  the  total  oil  business  1 — 1 
in  the  West  do  we  have  today  ?  | _ [ 


!•  The  same.  The  reason:  Under  our  3*  $70,920.  That’s  why  in  most  indus- 

American  profit  and  loss  system,  U,  S.  tries  today  you  have  to  pool  the  money 

oil  companies  have  the  incentive  to  of  a  lot  of  people  under  legal  agree- 
conipete  for  your  business.  Because  of  ments  known  as  corporations.  Very  few 
this  constant  inccnf I  I’c  they  spend  mil-  individuals  could  finance  the  “tools” 

lions  of  dollars  every’  year  on  research  required  by  heavy  industry, 
and  development  to  put  out  the  best 
possible  gasoline  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

2.  $286  per  shareowner.  $11,444,269  is 
a  lot  of  money  but  it  was  divided  among 
Union  Oil  Company’s  40,093  share- 
owners.  And  our  largest  single  share- 
owner  has  less  than  1%  of  the  stock. 

Editor  &  PUBLISHE  R  for  Decemh 


INCORPORATED  IN  CAIIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1890 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union 
Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of 
how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We 
hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 

MANUFUCTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON.  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  Oil 


4»  13%.  We  do  over  22  times  our  1910 
volume.  But  we  have  a  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  business— mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  oil  industry  is  far  more 
competitive.  There  are  many  more  oil 
companies  competing  for  the  business 
today  than  there  were  in  1910. 
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How  many  sales  make  a  successful  ad? 

Loaded  question?  Not  if  you’re  a  publisher  trying  to  whip  up  increased  subscriptions. 

Because  a  dollar  returned  for  an  advertising  dollar  spent  is  the  mark  publication  advertisers  aim 
for  with  their  circulation  advertising. 

And  it’s  almost  a  rule  that  they  get  far  larger  returns  than  that  when  they  use  The  New  York  Times 
to  build  circulation. 

Take  Milton  B.  Sleeper,  publisher  of  High-Fidelity  Magazine.  He  wanted  to  reach  people  who  are 
interested  in  top-flight  sound  quality  in  radios,  recorded  music  and  sound  equipment. 

He  ran  two  90-line  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  Drama  Section.  And  although 
he  knew  his  audience  was  limited,  “we  sent  out  1,89.'?  sample  copies  of  High-Fidelity  Magazine  in 
response  to  requests  from  our  advertising.’" 

Those  ads  and  a  follow-up  letter  brought  in  $1,090  in  orders  at  a  cost  of  $460  for  the  advertising. 
“Orders  are  still  coming  in  ...  1  expect  the  returns  to  reach  about  $2,000.’’ 

Selling  subscriptions?  ...  or  selling  advertising  space?  This  story  illustrates  one  more  facet  of  The 
New  York  Times  unique  ability  to  seek  out  and  sell  your  particular  audience. 

That’s  why  so  many  media  advertisers  so  consistently  use  The  Times,  both  for  circulation  and 
advertising  promotion.  That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  carries  tnore  publication  advertising  than 
any  other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

If  you  want  to  talk  to  potential  readers,  or  potential  advertisers,  talk  first  to  us.  \^e'll  show  you 
how  The  New  York  Times  can  help  you  do  a  more  effective  selling  job. 

SJljc  {fork 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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STAR, 

THAT  GUIDES  A 

WORLD 


"Wh  en  they  hatt  heard  the  king,  they  def>artetl:  and. 
lo.  the  >tar,  irhirh  they  sair  in  the  east,  irent  before 
them,  till  it  tame  and  sttntd  over  ivhere  the  yonng 
t  hild  ivas. 

^\N’S  search  (or  spiritual  liiiiHance  has  l>e<‘ii  coiislaiit  and  since  that  nie- 

^morahle  hour,  in  a  IVthleheni  niantier.  when  the  true  inspiration  (nr  ^  idetide  tooii  place. 


Despite  detours  ol  thruittht:  iinlortiinate  errors  ol  human  iudi>nient.  and  tiie  Iraujic  lapses  <d 
a  minority,  lost,  lil<e  little  children  along  dark  t  orridors  ol  I  listory.  |M‘oples  everywhere 
around  the  glohe  are  cnnscimis  <d  a  Divine  di'stiny. 


Not  to  helieve  this  and  in  the  true  hrotherhomi  id  Man.  K  lo  dmdtl  Ih-lhhdieiii  and  ils  ( lol> 
hristmas  implications. 


\v  e.  .vho  as  memhers  ol  the  h «»iirth  isstate.  hear  an  ini|Mirlanl  res[M>nsihilily  not  alone  at 
Yiilelide^  hut  throughout  the  sw  ilt  march  ol  the  years.  mu>>l  he  \  igilant  in  onr  proud  privi* 
lege  ol  a  Free  Press. 


1  here  is  vast  signilicance  siirrmindiiig  new>pa|>ei  ttlmo^phere  <il  l!ii>  season:  Iraiiscending 
every  world  Irailty.  Bright  as  the  shepherd  s  sifir.  llu*  printed  worti  glistens  with  hope*,  with 
prayer,  with  grateliilness.  as  once  again  the  »!ory  ol  the  \ati\ilv  is  nidolded. 
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Doctors  Help  the  Press 
On  Siamese  Twin  Story 


Cmc\GO — Medical  and  journal- 
i^tic  history  was  made  in  the 
surgery  resulting  in  the  separation 
of  the  Brodie  Siamese  twin  hovs. 
Roger  and  Rodney  Brodie  of  Mo¬ 
line.  III. 

The  close  cooperation  between 
the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  .Medicine  and  the  press  was 
hailed  by  both  medicos  and  news¬ 
men  as  marking  a  milestone  in 
scientific  news  reporting.  Back  of 
the  bold  headlines  of  the  past 
week  were  months  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  part  of  the  College  of 
.Medicine,  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  and  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Praises  Press  Coverage 

‘This  has  been  the  greatest  job 
of  scientific  reporting  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.”  C.  Lincoln  Williston,  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations  for  the 
medical  center,  told  E  &  P.  Re¬ 
porters.  in  turn,  were  high  in  their 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Williston  has  handled  press 
relations  at  the  hospital. 

Actually,  the  12-hour  surgery 
of  Dec.  17.  resulting  in  the  final 
separation  of  the  twins,  was  the 
13th  operation  in  a  series,  dating 
back  to  last  May.  So  as  not  to 
produce  13  major  crises  in  the 
newspapers,  the  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  advisory  committee  decided 
to  withhold  information  on  the 
previous  operations. 

Had  Definite  Policy 

Responsibility  to  the  press  and 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as 
the  parents  of  the  twins,  was  the 
major  concern  of  Mr.  Williston. 
He  and  the  College  of  Medicine 
worked  out  a  definite  policy  of 
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press  relations  for  handling  news 
of  the  operation,  so  as  to  avoid 
sensationalism  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  with  full  coverage. 

Picture  coverage  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  yet  to  be  released.  The 
medical  center  has,  however,  a 
series  of  pictures,  still  and  movies, 
to  be  given  the  press,  television 
and  newsreel  people  “in  one  pack¬ 
age”  when  the  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  deems  proper,  Mr.  Williston 
told  E&P. 

Dr.  Eric  Oldberg,  head  of  the 
department  of  neuro-surgery,  was 
selected  as  press  observer  of  the 
final  operation.  He  was  chosen 
because  he  did  not  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  surgery  and  could 
not  be  charged  with  self-advertis¬ 
ing.  The  College  of  Medicine,  in 
turn,  released  the  names  of  seven 
persons  who  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  care  of  the 
twins  since  their  admittance  to 
the  hospital  in  October,  1951.  Ac¬ 
tually.  63  people  had  a  part  in 
their  care  and  a  team  of  15  sur¬ 
geons.  anesthetists,  nurses  and 
other  specialists  participated  in 
the  final  operation. 

Bulletins  Issued 

Dr.  Oldberg  served  as  spokes¬ 
man  in  telling  newsmen  about  the 
operation,  although  on  the  day  of 
the  12-hour  surgery,  the  press 
was  supplied  with  bulletins  issued 
by  Mr.  Williston. 

The  final  operation  began  at 
7:50  a.m.  on  Dec.  17.  About  II 
a.m.,  the  United  Press  called  Mr. 
Williston  on  a  tip  from  Urbana 
that  the  operation  was  in  progress. 
Mr.  Williston  was  asked  to  con¬ 
firm  or  deny  that  surgery  was  in 
progress.  He  .said  it  was. 

Within  an  hour,  newsmen  from 
the  Chicago  papers,  wire  services 
and  picture  services,  along  with 
radio  and  TV,  were  at  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Reporters  were  assigned 
telephones  in  Room  120  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  adjacent  to  the  hospital 
building  in  which  the  operation 
took  place. 

Press  Keeps  Vigil 

The  press  watch  continued 
through  the  afternoon  with  pe¬ 
riodic  reports  by  Mr.  Williston. 

He  has  been  head  of  the  med¬ 
ical  center's  public  relations  since 
March,  1947.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism.  “Line”  Williston  has 
worked  for  both  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (111.)  News-Gazette  and 
the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cou¬ 
rier.  He  was  an  Air  Force  infor¬ 
mation  officer  in  the  last  war, 
serving  with  the  29th  Bomber 
Squadron  in  the  Pacific. 


Covering  the  surgery  story  for 
Chicago  papers  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Arthur  J.  Snider.  Chicago 

Daily  News  science  reporter;  Roy 
Gibbons.  Chicago  Tribune  science 
writer;  Robert  S.  Kleckjier.  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  science  reporter; 
Willis  O'Rourke.  James  Murray, 
Fred  Oreheck  and  Myson  Weigle. 
Chicago  Herald-American  report¬ 
ers. 

Wire  services  were  represented 
by  William  Conway  and  Robert 
Goldenstein  for  the  Associated 
Press;  Tim  Canty.  United  Press; 
Jerome  Marks  and  Seymour  Fried¬ 
man.  International  News  Service. 
All  the  wire  services  supplemented 
their  staff  men  with  additional 
reporters  to  cover  many  angles  of 
the  story. 

Two  Reporters  Win 
Bar  Association  Awards 

Edward  J.  Mowerv,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  reporter, 
and  Don  Kellerman.  reporter  for 
Newsday  (L.  1.)  on  Dec.  18  re¬ 
ceived  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  New  York  Criminal 
and  Civil  Courts  Bar  Association 
for  exceptional  work  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  justice. 

Mr.  Mowery  was  honored  for 
his  work  in  the  Louis  Hoffner  and 
Bertram  Campbell  cases,  in  which 
innocent  prisoners  were  freed. 

Mr.  Kellerman  was  honored  for 
disclosing  conditions  in  Suffolk 
County  (L.  I.)  Jail,  where  he  was 
locked  up  for  42  days  after  com¬ 
mitting  a  burglary  by  direction  of 
his  newspaper  to  get  the  inside 
story  at  the  jail.  The  reporter  is 
still  under  bail  awaiting  final  court 
disposition. 

Such  awards  usually  are  made 
by  the  association  only  to  judges 
and  lawyers. 

Hey.  Doncerl  Hey,  Vixen! 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — Robert  H. 
Fowler,  Greensboro  Daily  News 
reporter,  has  decided  to  stick  to 
his  typewriter  and  let  helicopters 
alone. 

He  and  Frank  Edwards,  radio 
commentator,  were  aboard  an  H- 
19  Sikorsky  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force's  “Operation 
Christmas.”  The  operation  took 
Santa  Claus  (Edwards)  and  toys 
to  4,600  North  Carolina  orphans. 

All  in  one  day,  Edwards  and 
Fowler  were: 

1 —  Shaken  up  when  their  hov¬ 
ering  'copter  was  caught  in  a 
cross-wind  and  slammed  20-feet  to 
the  ground,  breaking  its  landing 
gear. 

2 —  Tossed  in  a  60-mile-an-hour 
snow  storm  aboard  a  second  craft 
in  North  Carolina's  rugged  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountains. 

3 —  Scared  more  than  they 
would  admit  when  a  plexiglass 
windshield  blew  out  of  the  second 
'copter's  cockpit  and  they  had  to 
land  in  a  grain  field  to  retrieve  it. 

“From  now  on,  it’s  reindeer  for 
me,”  Edwards  muttered  through 
his  artificial  beard.  Fowler  agreed. 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 


No  Injunction 
Granted  in  N.  Y. 
Ad  Rate  Case 

A  report  in  Editor  &  Pubi  isher  i 
(Dec.  20,  page  53)  that  several 
New  York  City  newspapers  had 
been  enjoined  from  advertising 
rate  practices  alleged  to  be  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  was  erroneous. 

Federal  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld 
granted  a  motion  by  the  plantiff 
Trebuhs  Realty  Company,  to  strike 
out  the  “unclean  hands”  doctrine 
pleaded  by  four  of  the  defendant 
newspapers.  The  case  is  still  on 
the  calendar  awaiting  trial  of  the 
main  clause,  an  action  for  an  in¬ 
junction  under  the  anti-trust  laws 

Defendants  in  the  action  are  the 
companies  which  publish  the 
News.  Mirror,  Times.  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  World-Telegram  and  Sim 
Post  and  Journal-American. 

The  case  was  begun  nearly  two 
years  ago.  The  plaintiff  charged 
that  the  newspapers  have  conspired 
to  refuse  to  sell  amusement  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  them.  The  defense 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiffs,  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  combination  to  mon¬ 
opolize  and  control  the  booking  of 
plays  in  the  legitimate  theaters  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  plaintiffs  sought  to  compel 
the  newspapers  to  discriminate  in 
their  favor  with  respect  to  the 
rates  charged  for  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Judge  Weinfeld  struck  out  this 
defense  of  "unclean  hands”  but 
allowed  that  the  defendants  might 
bring  in  the  plaintiffs'  alleged  mon¬ 
opolistic  practices  as  a  counter¬ 
claim.  The  court  said:  “If  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  trial  that,  in  fact,  an 
injunction  will  compel  defendants 
to  discriminate  illegally  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  statutes,  such  relief 
may  be  withheld.” 

Defendants  will  continue  to  seek 
a  dismissal  of  the  complaint.  F.AP 
is  advised. 

■ 

Paper  Helps  Sponsor 
Art  Festival  Week 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  —  Sii 
years  ago.  Cape’s  daily  newspaper, 
the  Southeast  Missourian,  initiated 
the  annual  Missourian  Art  Exhi¬ 
bit.  which  attracted  artists  within 
a  150-mile  radius. 

This  year.  Cape  Girardeau's 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Community  Theater  joined  in 
making  the  art  exhibit,  concert 
and  theater  an  .Art  Festival  Week, 
which  may  well  become  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  according  to  Fred 
Naeter.  publisher  of  the  South¬ 
east  Missourian. 

In  1951,  the  Missourian  art  ex¬ 
hibition  attracted  1 10  art  pieces  by 
58  artists.  This  year,  88  artists 
entered  159  pieces.  These  figures 
represent  a  sharp  jump  from  the 
57  pieces  by  18  artists  in  the  first 
exhibit  in  1947. 
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Publisher  Says  Higjh  Price 
Forces  Newsprint  Saving 


Reply  to  Mill  Spokesman  Stresses 
Column- Width  Reduction  As  a  'Must 


Newsprint  economy  is  a 
“must"  and  this  is  no  time  for 
either  the  newspaper  business  or 
the  newsprint  industry  to  stand  on 
an  “unrealistic  defense  of  the 
Status  quo.” 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  reply 
by  William  L.  Fanning,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  to  the  attitude  of  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  toward 
the  wave  of  column-width  reduc¬ 
tion  in  U.  S.  newspapers. 

$50,000,000  Annual  Waste 

Wastage  that  is  costing  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  country  around 
S50.000.000  a  year  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  use  of  narrower  rolls 
of  newsprint,  states  Mr.  Fanning 
in  his  letter  to  J.  M.  Savage,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada,  who  authored  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  Editor  & 
Pl  BI  ISHER.  Dec.  13. 

Mr.  Savage  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  due  to  many  mill 
factors,  the  publishers’  saving  in 
newsprint  costs  might  prove  illu¬ 
sory. 

Mr.  Fanning  wrote  to  him  as 
follows: 

“Basic  and  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  are  called  for  by  the  article 
under  your  by-line. 

“You  observe,  in  your  intro¬ 
duction  that  ‘the  effect  of  reduced 
column  width  on  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint  is  a  complex  and 
many-sided  problem.’ 

"May  1  point  out.  equally  early 
in  this  response,  that  the  problem 
of  newsprint  economy  is  a  very 
real  and  pressing,  as  well  as  a 
complex  and  many-sided,  one  for 
the  publishers  of  newspapers. 

Relief  Required 

‘There  is  an  implication  in  your 
article  that  the  reduction  of  col¬ 
umn  width  was  lightly  or  capri¬ 
ciously  undertaken.  You  may  be 
sure  it  was  not.  You  may  be  sure, 
also,  that  the  .American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association's  find¬ 
ings  in  the  matter  were  not  formu¬ 
lated  and  announced  until  it  had 
become  clear  that  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers,  in  all  size 
categories,  required  some  such  re¬ 
lief  from  excessive  newsprint  costs. 

"1  think  you  will  agree  that 
even  the  most  complex  business 
problem  usually  may  be  broken 
down  into  fundamental  and  rela¬ 
tively  simple  components. 

“This  problem,  in  my  opinion, 
is  no  exception. 

“First  let  it  be  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  publishers  is  eco¬ 


nomy  —  absolutely  neces'ary 
economy.  They  must  reduc*^  or 
control  their  costs  if  they  a*  e  to 
maintain  and.  if  possible,  p-’rma- 
nantly  assure  the  stability  of  their 
business. 

“We  are  not  simply  ■'veking 
hopefully,  or  naively,  what  you 
seem  to  lightly  label  as  a  ‘saving’ 
of  newsprint  costs,  nor  are  we 
merely  seeking  hungrily  what  you 
refer  to  as  ‘important  economic 
gains’  or  ‘real  advantages.’ 
Rather  we  are  striving  for,  be¬ 
cause  we  must  have,  a  oefinite  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  of  bringing 
ever  mounting  costs  into  a  sane 
relationship  with  revenue-realities 
now  and  in  the  future.  Our  job  is 
to  put  and  keep  a  solid  foundation 
under  a  business  wh^ch  employs 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  is 
a  vital  factor  in  the  economic  and 
social  strength  of  the  enti'-e  free 
world. 

Talking  .About  Kss«-nlial  Cash 

“There  is.  in  other  words,  much 
more  to  this  subject  than  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  convenience  and/or 
profits  of  either  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  or  newspapi  *-  publishers. 
We’re  not  talking  about  pie-in-the- 
sky.  but  about  cash  to  meet  pay¬ 
rolls  and  pay  newsprint  bills.  And 
it  would  seem  time  people  stopped 
thinking  wishfully  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  otherwise. 

“Secondly,  let's  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  in  seeking  ‘economy’ 
we  are  seeking  to  eliminate  waste 
— the  useless  consumption  of  time 
and  materials.  And,  if  taking  your 
own  ‘simplified  example '  we  can 
print  entirely  satisfactory  newspa¬ 
pers  on  60-inch  rolls,  instead  of 
64-inch  rolls,  it  seems  obvious 
that  we  thereby  may  eliminate  a 
waste  of  approximately  6T  —  a 
waste  which,  at  present  levels  of 
price  and  consumption,  must  be 
costing  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S.M),0(M).(M)()  a  year. 

“Even  if  the  newspaper  business 
could  afford  to  throw  away  that 
much  money  a  year,  would  you 
say  we  could  afford  it  in  terms  of 
wasted  raw  materials,  production 
facilities  and  manpower'.’  C  an  we, 
in  other  words,  afford,  in  terms  of 
money  or  wood  or  men,  to  waste 
almost  one  year’s  supply  in  every 
16  years  of  U.  S.  consumption, 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  6.000.- 
000  tons  per  year?  Can  Canada 
afford  to  waste  a  vital  national  re¬ 
source  at  that  rate?  1  ..sarcely 
need  point  out  that,  unlike  waste 
that  can  be  trimmed  at  the  mill 


and  be  returned  to  the  beaters, 
waste  at  the  point  of  printing  is 
just  plain,  irrecoverable  waste — 
of  money  as  well  as  of  paper. 

“It  seems  obvious  that  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  the 
newspaper  publishers  cater,  in  the 
last  analysis,  to  the  very  same 
customers — the  readers  of  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  newspapers.  We  thus 
both  are  dependent,  for  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  on  effective  newspaper 
competition  with  other  modern 
media  of  mass  communication. 

GoveriLS  Newspaper  Pricing 

“Can  we — you  and  us — afford 
to  price  ourselves  out  of  our  com¬ 
petitive  position?  Certainly  the 
newsprint  industry  must  realize 
that  the  cost  of  newsprint  is  one 
of  the  governing  factors,  and  for 
many  the  dominant  factor,  in  the 
make-up  of  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  Those  rates  cannot 
prudently  be  forced  to  out-pace 
the  national  economy  either  in  the 
present  inflationary  period  or  in 
any  future  period  of  general 
economic  readjustment. 

"It  is  clear  to  those  who  are 
close  to  the  daily  realities  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  who  strive  to  see  those 
realities  in  relation  to  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  business,  that  our 
salvation  and  progress  must  de¬ 
pend  on  our  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion.  And  no  factor  in  that  ef¬ 
ficiency  can  be  more  important 
than  the  elimination  of  waste — in 
particular  any  avoidable  waste  of 
newsprint. 

“This  brings  us  back  to  the 
basic  theme  of  your  article — that 
the  utilization  or  adaptation  of 
your  machinery  for  the  production 
of  narrower-roll  newsprint  is  a 
‘complex  and  many-sided  problem.’ 

“You  seem  only  to  warn  us  that 
any  reduction  in  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  your  existing  machinery 
must  be  passed  on  to  us  —  and. 
eventually  to  the  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  of  American  newspapers  —  in 
the  form  of  increased  newsprint 
cost. 

“That,  1  suggest,  is  not  seeing 
the  problem  in  its  fundamental 
character.  The  problem  is,  essen¬ 
tially.  not  mechanical  but  eco¬ 
nomic —  one  not  of  what  your 
present  machines  can  do  but  of 
what  we  all  can  do  to  develop 
more  efficient  and  economical 
methods  of  production. 

Plant  Problems 

“You  will  realize,  1  am  sure, 
that  publishers  also  have  mechani¬ 
cal  problems  —  problems  which 
limit,  and  long  have  limited,  the 
productivity  of  our  plants.  Our 
business  has  had  to  develop,  over 
the  years,  new  machinery  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  newspapers. 
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Nov.  Usage  Up, 
Stocks  Reduced 

A  November  increase  of  3..^ 
per  cent  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  newspapers  reporting  to 
AN  PA  pushed  the  11 -month  total 
1  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  figure  for  the  corresponding 
period. 

Mill  output  fell  off  slightly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  five-Sunday  month 
but  the  11 -month  total  is  2.8  per 
cent  ahead  of  ,last  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  same  period. 

Publishers’  stocks,  up  to  60 
days  in  August,  were  reduced  to 
45  days’  supply,  or  about  normal 
for  this  lime  of  year. 


and  to  do  that  job  faster  and  more 
economically.  .And  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  for  much  further 
improvement,  in  justice  to  our 
readers,  who  expect  more  and 
more  from  us  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
lightened  service,  and  in  justice  to 
our  employes,  who  can  do  better 
work  only  with  better  tools.  In  a 
word,  we  have  found  that  the  way 
out  is  not  to  give  in.  or  surrender, 
to  our  problems  but  to  get  busy 
and  try  to  solve  them. 

“It  is  not.  of  course,  for  us  to 
tell  you  how  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  situation  under  discus¬ 
sion  here.  We  do.  however,  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  should  be  solved  for 
the  long-range  well-being  of  both 
the  Canadian  newsprint  industry 
and  the  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Perhaps  you  can 
do  it  as  you  have  in  the  past, 
when  you  actually  increased  pro¬ 
duction  while  reducing  roll  widths. 

30-Pound  Paper  Would  Help 

“In  its  report  on  September  4. 
1952,  the  .AN PA  Committee  on 
Column  Width  pointed  out  that 
reduction  in  newspaper  page 
width  has  been  a  continuing  proc¬ 
ess  since  before  World  War  1.  as 
your  committee  finds  from  reports 
to  AN  PA  by  approximately  500 
newspapers  representing  about 
759F  of  the  newsprint  tonnage 
used  by  all  L'.S.  newspapers.  In 
1917,  50.69r  of  the  newspapers 
were  using  pages  at  least  17' 2 
inches  wide.  Since  then  the  per¬ 
centage  has  dropped  steadily  and 
in  1951  only  3T  were  using  17' 2 
inch  pages.  The  trend  has  been 
consistently  toward  page  widths  of 
IftVi  inches  or  less — in  1930  only 
2%  were  in  the  l6'/2  inches-or- 
less  bracket,  whereas  by  1951  fully 
7()Vf  of  the  U.S.  newspapers  were 
using  the  narrower  page.  In  fact 
by  1951  widths  of  16  inches  had 
been  adopted  by  11.4''f  of  all  U.S. 
newspapers.  These  narrower  page 
sizes  are.  of  course,  reflected  in 
narrower  roll  widths  ordered  from 
newsprint  manufacturers. 

“That  long-continuing  trend  to¬ 
ward  narrower  pages  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  steady  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Now  you  are  advising  us 
that  a  continuation  of  this  trend 
will  decrease  ‘mill  efficiency’. 

(Continiie<l  on  page  46) 
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Phila.  Bulletin 


Fetes  'Doc'  ffill 


Reporter  on  Ship 
For  Stormy  Voyage 


On  Retirement 


Hill 


PHii.ADtLPHiA — A  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  of  46  years  came  to  a  happy 
climax  Dec.  19  when  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  held  a 
surprise  party  in 
the  city  room  to 
mark  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Robert 
F.  Hill,  veteran 
rewrite  man  and 
politica'  reporter. 

Mr.  Hill, 
known  as  “Doc” 
to  his  associates, 
closed  out  33 
years  of  service 
with  the  Bulletin.  His  reportorial 
career  started  on  the  old  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald  in  1906. 

The  staff  gave  him  a  typewriter, 
a  floor  lamp,  a  cartoon  signed  by 
his  fellow  workers  and  a  glowing 
tribute  to  his  years  of  service,  his 
mellow  and  often  sparkling  wis¬ 
dom  and  his  friendship. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Acting  City  Editor  Robert  J.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Managing  Editor  Wal¬ 
ter  Lister  read  a  tribute  from 
City  Editor  Stanley  G.  Thompson, 
who  was  ill.  Robert  McLean, 
president  of  the  Bulletin  and  of 
the  Associated  Press,  attended  the 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Hill  began  his  work  on  the 
Bulletin  in  1919.  Prior  to  that  he 
had  been  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star, 
where  he  was  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  1911-14. 

In  1915-16,  he  served  with  the 
New  York  American  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  Before 
joining  the  Bulletin  staff,  he 
worked  briefly  on  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger. 

When  the  congratulatory  cere¬ 
mony  was  over  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
about  to  leave,  he  went  into  the 
locker  room  and  quietly  dropped 
into  a  trash  basket  a  dark  and 
fraying  coat  he  had  worn  at  his 
desk  for  years. 


Hamilton.  Ont.  —  The  S.S. 
Cadillac,  bought  by  the  City  of 
Hamilton  to  replace  an  excursion 
steamer  which  burned  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  made  the  voyage  from  De¬ 
troit  last  week  in  a  blinding  snow 
storm,  with  the  help  of  Robert 
Hanley,  a  Hamilton  .Spectator  re¬ 
porter-photographer  w  ho  doubled 
as  a  deckhand. 

.\t  Port  Colborne,  St.  Clair  Bal¬ 
four,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor.  went  aboard  and  assisted  in 
navigation  through  the  Welland 
Canal  locals.  He  commanded  a 
fleet  of  corvettes  in  World  War  11. 


Quad-City  Strike 
Goes  On;  Dailies 
Are  Publishing 


Roger  Tubby  Fills 
White  House  Post 


'Big  3'  Agree 
Ike's  Election 


Is  No.  1  Story 


Lists  of  the  Top  10  News  Stor¬ 
ies  of  1952.  compiled  by  .AP.  INS 
and  U.P.  editors,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  No.  1  Story  was  General 
Eisenhower's  election  as  President. 

The  editors  agree  on  five  other 
■“Big"  stories  of  the  vear.  but 
they  don't  place  them  in  the  same 
order.  The  five  are  the  Korean 
War.  first  H-bomb  experiments. 
King  George's  death  and  the  as- 
cession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
Captain  Carlsen's  heroic  efforts 
to  save  the  Flying  Enterprise,  and 
the  steel  strike  and  seizure  of  the 
industry. 

.\P  editors  added  to  these  six: 
Ikes's  victory  over  Taft  in  the 
GOP  convention,  probes  of  cor- 
r  u  p  t  i  o  n  in  the  Government, 
Democrat's  draft  of  Stevenson, 
and  Nixon's  fund  accountina  on 
TV. 

INS  named  these  four:  .\ir 
tragedies.  Communism  in  the  U.S.. 
Korean  prisoner  riots,  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  government. 

The  U.P.  list  was  rounded  out 
with:  Iran  breaks  relations  with 
Britain,  prison  riots.  Farouk’s 
ouster,  and  closing  of  Newark 
Airport  after  a  series  of  crashes. 


Winchell  Sues  Post, 
Editor  for  $2,000,000 

Walter  Winchell  this  week  start¬ 
ed  suit  for  $2,000,000  against  the 
New  York  Post,  Publisher  Dorothy 
Schiff  and  Editor  James  A.  Wechs- 
ler.  Summons  in  the  suit  was 
served  Dec.  23. 

Ernest  Cuneo,  attorney  for  Mr. 
Winchell,  declined  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  suit.  Details  of  the 
claim  need  not  be  revealed  until 
the  defendants  have  filed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  counsel  in  New  York 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Winchell’s  suit  came  six 
days  after  the  Post  and  Mr. 
Wechsler  filed  their  complaints  in 
libel  suits  seeking  to  recover  $1,- 
525,000  from  the  columnist.  (E&P, 
Dec.  20,  page  50). 


12,000  See  St.  Louis 
Christmas  Pageant 


St.  iLouis.  Mo.  —  More  than 
1.000  outstanding  singers  and  mu¬ 
sicians  led  St.  Louisians  in  their 
annual  rededication  to  the  spirit 
of  Christmas — the  Glohe-Demo- 
crat’s  choral  pageant.  Dec.  22. 

.\  capacity  audience  of  12,000 
spectators  watched  the  event  in 
Kiel  Municipal  .Auditorium. 
Countless  thousands  more  who 
requested  tickets  after  the  supply 
was  exhausted,  listened  to  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  pageant  over  two  radio 
stations. 

Director  of  the  pageant  was  Jus¬ 
tin  L.  Faherty.  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 
Musical  director  was  Charles  M. 
Galloway,  one  of  the  outstanding 
musicians  of  the  St.  Louis  area. 


Moline.  Ill.  —  The  Quad-City 
newspapers  were  publishing  regu¬ 
lar  editions  on  schedule  from  their 
own  plants  this  week  as  federal 
mediation  efforts  continued  in  an 
effort  to  end  the  strike  of  union 
printers  that  began  Dec.  15. 

Mass  picketing  delayed  publish¬ 
ing  the  Moline  Dispatch  and  the 
Rock  Island  Argus.  Dec.  20.  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  Davenport  Times 
printing  a  14-page  edition  that 
carried  the  names  of  the  Dispatch 
and  Argus. 

Police  were  summoned  and  em¬ 
ployes  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  picket  lines  without 
incident.  Earlier,  non-striking 
pressmen  »nd  stereotypers  hesitated 
to  cross  picket  lines.  When  the 
pressmen  and  stereotypers  entered 
the  Argus  and  Dispatch  plants,  the 
two  papers  got  out  their  own  Sat¬ 
urday  editions.  ITU  printers  are 
also  on  strike  against  the  Daven¬ 
port  Times  and  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat.  but  mass  picketing  was  con¬ 
fined  the  Moline  -  Rock  Island 
plants. 

Major  issue  at  stake  in  signing 
of  a  new  contract  with  the  printers 
is  use  of  outside  Teletypesetter 
tape  supplied  by  wire  services. 
(E&P.  Dec.  20.  page  11). 

Publishers  said  the  union  wants 
to  “control  the  flow  of  news”  by 
agreeing  to  handle  only  such  wire 
service  tape  as  the  union  defines 
as  news,  rejecting  outside  tape  for 
what  it  considers  feature  material. 
“This  is  not  the  way  the  publishers 
understand  their  obligation  to  con¬ 
duct  a  free  press  and  they  have 
stood  on  their  rights  to  edit  their 
newspapers.”  said  the  publishers. 

Harold  Clark.  ITU  vicepresi¬ 
dent  directing  the  local  union’s 
strike  operations,  said  the  union 
had  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
determine  which  items  carried  by 
the  wire  services  are  news.  He  said 
the  union  is  willing  to  write  into  a 
contract  a  provision  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  handle  tape  “on  copy 
which  has  been  received  normally 
on  wire  service  machines.”  He 
added  that  if  tape  is  to  be  used  on 
mailed  matter,  the  tape  must  be 
re-perforated  in  the  plants  of  the 
newspapers. 


Washington — Roger  T  u  b  b  y, 
who  has  been  acting  White  House 
press  secretary  since  the  Sept.  18 
death  of  Joe  Short,  has  been  named 
permanent  press  secretary  for  the 
remainder  of  President  Truman's 
term. 

During  World  War  11,  Mr 
Tubby  was  public  information  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  coming  to  govern¬ 
ment  service  from  the  Bennington 
(Vt. )  Banner.  _ 
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WGN  Opposes 
Unionization 


Of  Newscasters 


Chic.ago — Unionization  of  news¬ 
casters  was  the  “sensitive  issue”  in 
a  strike  of  radio-television  talent 
unions  against  WGN,  Inc.  on  Dec. 
23. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  stated 
Frank  P.  Schreiber,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  stations,  “will 
we  force  our  newscasters  to  be 
come  union  members.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  anyone  connect¬ 
ed  with  news  should  be  completely 
independent  and  unbiased  to  as¬ 
sure  freedom  of  speech  and  free 
dom  of  the  press.” 

Under  tentative  agreements  with 
the  unions,  Mr.  Schreiber  said, 
WGN,  Inc.  would  pay  staff  an 
nouncers  a  basic  wage  of  $150  for 
a  40-hour  week,  plus  additional 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  each  TV 
program  on  which  they  appeared 
and  all  radio  commercial  shows 
in  excess  of  12  15-minute  pro¬ 
grams  per  week. 

“The  salaries  of  our  staff  an¬ 
nouncers,”  Mr.  Schreiber  said, 
“range  from  $10,000  to  $60,000 
per  year.  The  increases  would  in 
some  cases  double  this  income.” 


Durham  Staif  Given 
Copies  of  Ne'w  Bible 

Durham,  N.  C. — One  of  most 
warmly-received  features  of  the 
Christmas  party  at  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald  and  Sun  was  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  revised  standard 
version  of  the  Holy  Bible  to  each 
employe.  This  was  in  addition  to 
bonus  checks  totalling  approxi¬ 
mately  $36,000. 

Service  buttons,  representing  10 
to  30  years  service  to  papers,  were 
awarded  to  12  employes. 


Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Staff  Honors  Walsh 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  —  John  K 
Walsh  was  honored  by  editorial 
staff  members  and  department 
heads  Dec.  17  at  a  dinner  here 
celebrating  his  40th  year  as  editor 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 

Mr.  Walsh  came  here  in  191 
to  serve  as  editor  for  one  year.  He 
was  given  a  camera  and  accesso¬ 
ries  for  making  colored  slides 
L.  Lyle  Rapp,  dean  of  Gazette 
reporters,  was  toastmaster,  and 
speakers  included  Charles  M 
Greenway,  manager  of  the  Gaz 
ette. 
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Papers  Fete  Teams 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  All-star 
prep  football  teams  chosen  by  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  were 
honor  guests  at  banquets  held 
both  by  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
the  Fresno  Bee.  There  were  300 
at  the  session  here,  and  more  than 
200  at  the  Fresno  meeting. 
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New  S-H  Team  Takes 
Field  Without  Fanfare 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Roy  W.  Howard  gave  his  bless¬ 
ing  and  an  impish  poke  in  the  ribs 
to  two  young  men  who  will  man 
the  Lighthouse  after  Jan.  1,  then 
turned  his  thoughts  to  distant 
places  where  he  longs  to  revisit 
with  old  friends. 

If  it  could  be  called  a  cere¬ 
mony,  that  was  all  there  was  to 
the  change  -  of -command  in  the 


me  in  charge,”  said  M*  Howard, 
asking  “the  boys”  to  note  that 


line,  there  just  aren’t  any. 

Charles  Scripps,  who  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Robert  P.  Scripps,  will 
continue  to  maintain  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cincinnati,  where  the 
family  Trust  has  its  offices,  but 
he  expects  to  spend  considerably 
more  time  at  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  participating  in  the 
top-level  decisions. 


Cake  and  Coffee 

Baltimore  —  George  Harry 
Steuart,  Jr.,  was  presented  a  30- 
candle  cake  and  a  jumbo-sized 
coffee  cup  and  saucer  in  a  be- 
tween-editions  party  at  the  copy- 
desk  on  his  30th  anniversary  as 
a  Sunpapers  employe. 


THE  NEW  TEAM  in  the  Scripps-Howard  organization  gets  last-minute  moral  support  from  the  “coach” 
— Left  to  right:  Jack  R.  Howard,  Roy  W.  Howard  and  Charles  E.  Scripps.  I’lioto  by  Jamrs  L.  Collings 


ization  this  week.  (E&P,  Sept. 
27,  page  7).  There  wouldn’t  have 
been  so  much  as  this  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  some  behind-the-scenes 
staging  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  Charles  W.  Schneider,  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  chief  for  the  S-H 
Newspapers. 

The  picture-taking  actually  was 
the  only  momentous  part  of  the 
occasion  which  is  an  historic  event 
m  American  journalism,  marking, 
as  it  does,  the  ascendancy  to  pow¬ 
er  of  a  grandson  of  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Sicripps  and  a  son  of  the 
great  journalist’s  early  partner, 
Roy  Wilson  Howard. 

Special  urging  was  required  to 
get  RWH  to  share  the  spotlight 
with  Charles  E.  Scripps.  32,  and 
Jack  R.  Howard,  42.  He  threw  a 
bursitis-laden  fatherly  arm  around 
Jack,  the  incoming  president  of 
the  Edward' W.  Scripps  Company, 
and  for  a  brief  moment  “held 
hands”  in  a  fraternal  way  with 
Charles,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Company. 

“From  now  on,”  quipped  RWH, 
“we’re  going  to  find  out  how  well 
we’ve  trained  this  team  and  also 
whether  they  have  been  following 
our  advice  because  they  believed 
in  it  or  because  they  felt  they  had 
to.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  will  be  70  years  old  —  the 
blessed  event  occurred  in  Gano, 
Ohio.  Strictly  speaking,  he’s  not 
retiring,  for  he  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Siin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Scripps  Company,  and  offi¬ 
cial  ambassador-at-large  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization. 

“I’ve  only  traveled  (2,000,000 
miles  since  1906,”  he  recalled, 
“but  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
Orient  and  other  places  where  1 
have  many  old  friends  and  where 
I  believe  my  visits  could  strengthen 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization.” 

Turning  his  attention  back  to 
the  young  men  who  take  over  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  vast  newspaper  and 
news-gathering  organization  from 
himself  and  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Howard  remarked  that  E.  W. 
Scripps  had  a  philosophy  of  un¬ 
loading  day-to-day  burdens  while 
he  was  still  able  to  enjoy  life. 

“He  was  only  55  when  he  put 


he's  a  little  further  along  than 
that. 

Charles  and  Jack  admitted  that 
they  still  have  to  work  out  the 
details  of  their  team  play  but  they 
both  reminded  that  there  are  two 
other  important  members  of  the 
team  —  Mark  Ferree,  47-year-old 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
business  manager;  and  Walker 
Stone,  the  “senior”  at  48,  who 
becomes  editor-in-chief. 

Jack  Howard’s  particular  field 
of  interest  will  be  in  the  editorial 
side,  as  it  has  been.  Charles  Scripps’ 
additional  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust, 
which  is  the  family  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  the  S-H  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  real  estate,  and  a  small  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  ranks  him  just  above  Jack 
Howard  in  a  schematic  diagram 
of  the  organiz.ition. 

They  have  an  understanding 
that  authority  involving  major  pol¬ 
icy  will  pass  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  themselves  in  keeping  with 
the  informality  that  prevails  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  shop.  As  for  di¬ 
rectives  to  executives  down  the 


The  new  Scripps-Howard  team 
is  dedicated  to  the  journalistic 
principles  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and 
Jack  Howard  expressed  a  belief, 
with  Charles  Tripps’  concur¬ 
rence,  that  if  EW  were  active  to¬ 
day  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  run  just  as  they 
are. 

The  young  men  sought  to  keep 
RWH  in  sharp  focus,  but  their 
efforts  sent  him  into  his  store  of 
EWS  anecdotes. 

“When  Mr.  Scripps  stepped 
down  30  years  ago,”  Mr.  Howard 
related,  “1  thought  my  best  move 
was  to  exercise  some  of  my  pub¬ 
lic  relations  instinct  and  get  a 
major  magazine  to  run  a  story 
about  him. 

“  ‘Where  arc  your  brains?’  he 
cracked.  ‘Why  keep  me  out  front 
with  such  publicity?  Why,  when 
I  die,  people  would  think  there 
was  no  one  left  to  run  the  news¬ 
papers  and  they’d  all  go  to  Hell.’  ” 

With  that  advice  RWH  departed 
from  his  son’s  office,  leaving  the 
two  young  men  to  face  the  camera 
thereafter  on  their  own. 


Hearst  Goup  Names 
Marshall  to  Position 

Los  Angeles  —  Ross  Marshall 
has  been  named  executive  director 
of  public  relations  of  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  California, 
He  has  been  serving  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express  as  public 
relations  director  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Marshall,  a  newspaperman 
for  40  years,  is  chairman  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  license  tax  commit¬ 
tee. 

■ 

$250  for  A  Copy 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Single  copies 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
sold  for  as  high  as  $250  when  the 
Exchange  Club  conducted  its  an¬ 
nual  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Porter 
Home  (for  unwed  mothers)  and 
Leath  Orphanage  here.  Members 
of  the  club  hawked  the  papers  in 
the  business  section  and  boosted 
total  street  sales  for  the  day,  Dec. 
10,  to  14,307  copies,  about  6,000 
above  normal.  Receipts  were  ex* 
pected  to  run  to  about  $12,000. 
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Sprague  Advises  Aid 
In  Information  Pact 


Concluding  his  role  as  official 
spokesman  in  the  latest  United 
Nations  deliberation  of  freedom- 
of-information  proposals.  Charles 
A.  Sprague  recommended  this 
week  that  the  United  States  re¬ 
verse  its  policy  and  assist  in  draft¬ 
ing  a  convention  that  will  be  as 
“useful  and  safe  as  possible.” 

“I  do  not  think  we  should  hold 
to  a  negative  position,”  said  Mr. 
Sprague,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman 
and  a  former  Governor  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  As  an  alternate  delegate  to 
the  seventh  session  of  the  U.N., 
Mr.  Sprague’s  special  assignment 
was  participation  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  press. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Sprague  was 
critical  of  those  U.  S.  representa¬ 
tives  who.  after  an  initial  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  international  agreements 
to  remove  news  barriers,  have  not 
only  lost  interest  “but  become 
openly  fearful”  of  a  convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information. 

Smaller  Countries  Want  It 

He  predicted  that  such  a  con¬ 
vention  is  coming  because  the 
smaller  countries  think  it  will  be 
helpful.  They  are  the  same  bloc 
of  countries  which  maneuvered 
the  opening  of  the  convention  on 
the  Right  of  Correction  to  signa¬ 
ture,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
U.  S.  and  other  big  powers.  (E&P, 
Dec.  20.  page  8). 

“The  information  media  of  the 
United  States.”  said  Mr.  Sprague, 
“must  understand  that  after  all 
they  are  part  of  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  people  who  are  dealing 
with  material  vital  to  all.  namely, 
information,  and  should  cooperate 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
in  encouraging  international  at¬ 
tempts  in  opening  the  way  for  the 
free  flow  of  accurate  information.” 

Mr.  Sprague  emphasized  that 
his  remarks  constituted  a  personal 
view.  However  they  added  up  to 
a  hard  slap  at  the  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  which 
had  been  shaped  in  consultation 
with  spokesmen  for  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  information  media. 

The  Oregonian  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  wide  cleavage  between 
the  Western  powers  (United 
States,  the  British  Commonwealth 
Nations,  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries)  and  the  smaller  countries — 
the  “have  nots”  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
formation  media. 

2  Complaints  Summed  I  p 

The  smaller  nations,  chiefly  the 
Arab  states  and  Latin  .American 
countries,  have  two  complaints 
which  Mr.  Sprague  enumerated: 

1.  Distrust  of  great  international 
information  agencies  because  of 
poor  and  inadequate  and  some¬ 
times  unfair  reporting  and  because 
of  fear  of  the  damage  in  handling 
of  news  and  propaganda  on  their 
national  interests  and  culture. 


2.  Deficiencies  in  their  own  me¬ 
dia  due  to  lack  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  lack  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

“Much  of  this.”  commented  Mr. 
Sprague,  “may  be  only  wounded 
pride,  some  may  be  due  to  pro¬ 
fessional  or  business  envy,  some 
to  politics,  but  I  think  we  of  the 
United  States  press  and  radio 
should  realize  what  the  foreign  at¬ 
titudes  are.  This  probably  is  ‘old 
stuff  to  managers  of  international 
information  agencies,  but  I  think 
they  should  realize  that  they  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  highly  sensitive  world  and 
take  that  into  account  in  determin¬ 
ing  their  own  policies.” 

Mr.  Sprague  recommended 
more  careful  selection  of  persons 
assigned  to  writing  and  handling 
world  news  because  too  much  is 
at  stake  to  risk  incompetence  or 
indifference  in  this  field;  also  that 
U.  S.  media  should  be  ready  to 
contribute  technical  assistance, 
whenever  requested,  to  informa¬ 
tion  media  in  other  countries. 

The  smaller  countries,  he  re¬ 
minded.  are  disturbed  because  the 
United  States  which  enjoys  wide 
press  freedom  does  not  join  with 
them  now  in  trying  to  work  out 
an  information  convention,  even 
though  we  do  not  intend  to  sign 
one. 

Benevolent  .\ttitude 

In  keeping  with  the  benevo¬ 
lent  attitude  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  national  independent  news 
agencies,  the  U.  S.  program  in¬ 
cluded  several  suggestions  for 
work  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.N.; 
such  as  seminars  where  informa¬ 
tion  representatives  might  become 
familiar  with  the  operation  of 
U.  S.  news  agencies,  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  exchange  of  person¬ 
nel. 

Some  realists  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
formation  who  helped  to  formulate 
the  U.  S.  policy  held  “tongue  in 
cheek.”  so  to  speak,  while  endors¬ 
ing  any  assistance  to  national 
groups  in  establishment  of  their 
own  domestic  agencies.  The  basis 
for  this  attitude  was  the  well- 
known  example,  in  more  than  one 
country,  where  rival  groups  will 
not  support  a  movement  begun  by 
those  who  have  come  to  the  U.  S. 
for  ideas. 

Also  put  forward  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  the  common  know'ledge 
that  governments,  with  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes  in  mind,  have  agi¬ 
tated  more  for  domestic  news 
agencies  than  have  the  newspaper 
publishers.  Another  practical  ob¬ 
stacle  to  helping  in  the  formation 
of  national  agencies,  in  the  view 
of  some  U.  S.  experts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  is  the  fact  that  the  financially- 
able  large-city  publishers  of  a 
country  will  not  assist  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  news  agency  which 
would  strengthen  the  competition 


Reporters  Obtain 
Publicity  Clause 

Omaha,  Neb. — Reporters  regu¬ 
larly  assigned  to  covering  Mis¬ 
souri  River  development  program 
meetings  succeeded  in  getting  a 
“freedom  of  information”  clause 
in  a  proposed  10-state  compact  at 
a  session  here. 

The  clause  provides  that  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  commission  and  its 
records  affecting  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  shall  be  open  to  the  press  and 
public. 

which  could  then  be  offered  by 
provincial  papers. 

From  the  very  beginning,  in 
1948,  the  U.  S.  has  been  either 
cool  or  outright  opposed  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
too  many  restrictions.  The  origi¬ 
nal  British  version  has  been 
changed  so  that  it  is  now  even 
more  restrictionist,  in  keeping 
with  the  ideas  of  the  smaller  na¬ 
tions  who  want  to  protect  national 
dignity,  etc. 

The  U.  S.  favored  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Rights  of  Correspond¬ 
ents  and  Access  to  News,  which 
lies  dormant.  Tied  to  it  was  the 
Convention  on  the  Right  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  under  which  governments 
may  call  upon  each  other  to  issue 
corrective  stories  to  their  press. 
The  two  sections  were  separated 
and  Governor  Sprague  argued 
vainly  that  the  severing  of  Si¬ 
amese  twins  usually  is  fatal  and 
that  in  this  case  the  Assembly 
would  be  seeking  to  give  life  to 
the  weaker  of  the  two. 

Now.  faced  with  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  convention,  the  U.  S.  strategy 
centers  on  Salvador  Lopez,  a  non- 
journalist  from  the  Philippines, 
who  has  the  job,  as  Rapporteur, 
of  compiling  a  report  by  next 
Summer.  The  U.  S.  Mission  has 
urged  all  U.  S.  media  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  and  to  send  to  Mr. 
Lopez  particularly  an  extensive  list 
of  impediments  to  information 
around  the  world,  such  as  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  receive 
from  any  other  participant  in  the 
survey. 

The  U.  S.  Mission’s  report  this 
week  emphasized  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “much  of  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  movement  (for 
FOl)  will  depend  upon  the  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Lopez.” 

Above  all  else,  it  has  been  the 
U.  S.  policy  lately  to  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  any  more  U.N.  conferences  for 
discussion  of  conventions  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

■ 

A  $28  Shout 

London  —  James  Battersby,  a 
newspaperman,  was  fined  $28  re¬ 
cently  for  shouting  “Heil  Hitler!” 
during  a  two-minute  period  of 
silence  in  honor  of  Britain’s  war 
dead  Nov.  9.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
was  present. 


Defense  Fund 

Of  ssmooo 

Asked  in  ITU 

A  new  plan  for  a  defense  fund 
with  a  ceiling  of  $5,000,000  will 
be  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  on  Jan.  28. 

In  October  the  union  memben 
defeated  a  proposal  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  for  a  2Vi  per  cen 
special  levy  calculated  to  realize 
$10,000,000  in  a  year,  in  additioB 
to  the  regular  Vi  per  cent  defense 
assessment. 

The  new  Executive  Council 
plan  is  to  eliminate  the  constitu 
tional  requirement  of  a  defense 
fund  maintained  at  a  minimun 
of  $500,000  and  substitute  a  ! 
per  cent  levy,  beginning  in  March 
Collections  would  be  made  at  that 
rate  for  one  month  after  the  fund 
reaches  $5,000,000.  They  would 
be  resumed  when  the  fund’s  cur¬ 
rent  assets  fall  below  $1,000,000. 

Dig  Into  Mortuary  Fund 

Because  the  Special  Defense 
Fund,  which  totalled  more  than 
$7,000,000  a  few  years  ago,  is 
depleted,  the  union  officers  have 
authorized  transfer  of  $2,565,81! 
from  the  Mortuary  Fund,  with 
the  promise  to  restore  the  loan  as 
funds  become  available  from  the 
new  defense  assessment.  In  21 
previous  occasions  since  1906. 
transfers  totalling  $2,375,528  have 
been  made  from  the  Mortuan 
Fund. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
in  a  statement  in  the  Typograph 
ical  Journal  for  December,  said 
the  membership  is  “honor  bound 
to  support”  the  officers  who  were 
elected  last  May.  The  member 
ship,  he  added,  will  “have  plents 
of  time  before  next  election  in 
May,  1954.  to  thrash  out  all 
angles  of  policy  regarding  our  de 
fense  activities." 

With  reference  to  the  January 
referendum.  Mr.  Randolph  as 
serts;  "The  integrity  of  the  ITL 
is  at  stake.  The  commitments  in¬ 
volving  defense  funds  must  be 
carried  out." 

■ 

Buckley  Hails  Union 
Pact  in  Salt  Lake  City 

Leo  .1.  Buckley,  president  of  the 
International  Stereotypers’  Union 
tells  members  in  his  year-end  re¬ 
port  that  signing  of  a  contract 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Desert  .Veu  s  ami  Telegram  leaves 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Timo 
as  the  only  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  that  does  not  employ  members 
of  the  union. 

“The  various  unions  in  Los 
.Angeles,"  he  adds,  “have  formed 
a  joint  organizing  committee  anJ 
with  close  cooperation  between 
the  variou'  crafts  some  day  it  will 
be  possible  to  announce  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.” 
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JULY-AIGUST 

FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  William  N.  Oatis.  AP  reporter,  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  noted  on  Fourth  of  July 
ns  U.  S.  envoy  visited  him  and  found  him 
svell  (cartoon  by  Messner,  RcKhester  Times- 
Union).  .  .  .  Records  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
were  demanded  by  a  Grand  Jury.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
porters  from  newspapers  thought  there  should 
be  “ground  rules"  for  television  coverage  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  conventions.  .  .  . 
Ridder  family  bought  San  Jose  and  Long 
Beach  papers.  .  .  .  Johnston,  Pa.  dailies  be¬ 
gan  an  all-day  publishing  plan.  .  .  .  George 
McCullagh  of  Toronto  Telegram  and  Globe- 
Mail,  died.  .  .  .  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trib¬ 
une  resumed  publishing  after  a  122-day  press¬ 
men’s  strike.  .  .  . 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 

"ONE-PARTY  PRESS”  accusation  was 
voiced  by  Presidential  Nominee  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  part-owner  of  the  Bloomington 
Pantagraph.  echoing  Truman  whistle -stop 
charges  (cartoon  by  Hesse.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat)  ...  67  per  cent  of  dailies  backed 
Eisenhower.  .  .  .  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers 
undertook  joint  operation.  .  .  .  .ANPA  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  agreed  to  adopt  ll'/z-pica 
column  width  as  standard  for  advertising 
material.  ...  18  newsmen  in  airplane  that 
flew  over  the  North  Pole.  .  .  .  Joe  Short, 
White  House  press  secretary,  died.  .  .  .  Wau¬ 
kesha  sheriff  who  kept  records  closed  to  press 
was  defeated  for  re-election.  .  .  .  Hearst  estate 
valued  in  e.xcess  of  $7.^.(K)0,0<K).  .  .  . 
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NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 

WHAT  LIES  AHEAD?  That  was  the 
question  (cartoon  by  Russell,  Los  Angeles 
Times)  as  a  Republican  Administration  pre¬ 
pared  to  move  into  Washington  after  20 
years  of  Democratic  rule.  .  .  .  New  York 
Daily  Compass  gave  up  the  pinko  ghost.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis  Glohe-DenuKrat  and  Washington 
Star  took  centennial  bows.  .  .  .  United  Na¬ 
tions  voted  to  submit  a  Right  of  Correction 
treaty  to  member  nations  for  signature.  .  .  . 
Judge  said  Tulsa  World  could  print  what  it 
chooses  to  print  and  leave  out  what  it 
chooses  to  leave  out.  .  .  .  Toronto  Telegram 
was  sold  to  John  Bassett.  Jr.  and  Associates. 
.  .  .  John  H.  Perry.  Sr.,  died.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  in  Ike's  Cabinet.  .  .  . 
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MARCH-APRIL 

IDES  OF  MARCH  brought  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  Caesar  of  yore  and  “Little  Seizure" 
of  now  (cartoon  by  Werner,  Indianapolis 
Star)  as  President  Truman  oflf-handedly 
cracked  he  could  seize  the  Press  if  national 
defense  were  in  jeop.trdy.  .  .  .  Financial  help 
for  $50,000,000  Bowaters  newsprint  mill  in 
the  South  was  approved.  .  .  .  Keats  Speed 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Paul  Patterson  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  died.  .  .  .  Five  newsmen  in 
Lake  Charles.  La.  were  exonerated  of  charge 
of  defaming  public  officials.  .  .  . 


GOODBYE  TO  '52  .  .  . 
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JANUARY-FEBRUARY 
THE  PASSING  YEAR  went  down  in 
journalistic  history  as  one  in  which  the 
Public’s  Right  to  Know  (cartoon  by  Cos¬ 
tello,  Albany  Knickerbocker  News)  became 
a  battle  cry  for  freedom  of  information.  .  .  . 
United  Press  took  over  .\cme  Newspictures. 
.  .  .  Bermuda  was  astir  over  a  parliamentary 
gag.  .  .  .  The  New  York  edition  of  Racing 
Form  was  scratched.  ...  A  California  news¬ 
paper  license  law  ran  afoul  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  New  York  News  inspired  distribu¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  $  in  tax  refunds.  .  .  . 
Western  Newspaper  Union  ceased  its  famed 
“boiler-plate”  service.  .  .  . 


MAY-JUNE 

UP  AGAIN  went  the  price  of  newsprint 
(Cartoon  by  Moore,  Waukegan  News-Sun) 
and  up  again  went  circulation  prices  and 
advertising  rates.  ...  5/.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
reaped  its  fifth  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal.  .  .  .  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Journalists  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Brussels  with  .American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  participation.  .  .  .  Senators  de¬ 
cided  to  forego  a  demand  that  Reporter  Ed 
Milne  disclose  sources  of  information.  .  .  . 
Employes  bought  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
for  $7,600,000.  .  .  .  Financier  John  Fox  ac¬ 
quired  the  Boston  Post.  .  .  . 
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His  Congressman  Casts 
A  Big  Vote  for  Hagerty 


Congressman  Leo  W.  O'Brien  (Albany,  N.  Y.  Democrat)  can 
say  with  truth  and  vehemence:  “/  used  to  he  a  newspaperman  my- 
self."  He  still  is  a  newscaster. 

For  25  years  "Ohie"  covered  poli¬ 
tics  in  Albany.  Last  year  he  be¬ 
came  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  di.'itrict  where  James  C. 

Hagerty  lives.  So  E  &P  asked 
the  tvro  in  Washington,  as  an  old, 
e.xperienced  newsman,  to  tell  Jim 
what  to  expect  when  the  news 
hounds  descend  on  him  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower's  press  secretary. 

This  is  what  Congressman  O’Brien 
wrote: 


Hagerty 


O’Brien 


Dear  Washington  Press  Corps: 

This  began  as  an  open  letter 
to  Jim  Hagerty,  press  secretary- 
designate  to  President-elect  Eisen¬ 
hower,  warning  him  of  what  he 
may  expect  in  Washington,  but  it 
seems  simpler  to  address  the  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
Washington  who  will  spend  the 
next  four  years  (or  longer)  at¬ 
tempting  to  pry  information  from 
the  said  Mr.  Hagerty. 

There  are  several  reasons  for 
the  different  approach.  For  one 
thing,  I  preceded  Jim  into  Wash¬ 
ington  by  only  a  few  months. 
Secondly,  the  Washington  re¬ 
porters  might  be  interested  in  a 
pen  picture  of  the  man  who  will 
handle  the  White  House  news  as 
drawn  by  someone  who  worked 
with  the  new  press  secretary  as  a 
reporter  and  later  observed  him 
in  action  for  about  10  years  as 
press  secretary  to  (Jovernor 
Dewey. 

Some  Objective  Answers 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of 
you  already  know  Jim  well,  hav¬ 
ing  encountered  him  often  during 
the  1940  presidential  campaign 
(which  he  covered  for  the  New 
York  Times)  and  during  the  1944, 
1948  and  1952  campaigns,  on 
which  he  served  twice  as  press 
secretary  to  Governor  Dewey  and 
once  in  the  same  role  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower.  However,  many 
hundreds  of  Washington  writers, 
who  did  not  travel  in  those  cam¬ 
paigns,  know  him  only  by  hearsay. 
This  screed  is  addressed  primarily 
to  them. 

Who  is  Jim  Hagerty?  What 
kind  of  a  reporter  was  he  before 
he  became  a  press  secretary? 
How  did  he  get  along  with  the  re¬ 
porters  in  Albany? 

I  shall  try  to  answer  those  ques¬ 
tions  objectively,  standing  aside 
from  my  confessed  pro-Hagerty 
feeling,  warmed  by  many  years  of 
personal  acquaintance. 

There  are  two  Jim  Hagertys,  as 
many  of  you  know.  One  is  the 
courtly  James  A.  Hagerty,  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  other  is  his  son,  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  letter. 

I  mention  the  relationship  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  the  thorough 


respect  the  entire  profession  has 
for  Jim,  Sr.,  which  raises  the  ob¬ 
vious  question  as  to  whether  Jim, 
Jr.,  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  He 
is.  The  other  leads  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  qualities  pos¬ 
sessed  by  General  Eisenhower’s 
press  secretary  which  will  be  most 
appreciated  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Washington  reporters.  That 
quality  is  fairness  and  a  stubborn 
refusal  to  play  favorites. 

Personal  Evidence 

When  young  Jim  left  the  Times 
staff  in  1943  to  become  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Governor  Dewey,  there 
were  the  cynical  among  us  in  Al¬ 
bany  who  remarked  that  his  father 
— and  the  Times — would  have  the 
inside  track  on  big  news  from 
•he  state  capital.  That  never  hap¬ 
pened  because  Jim,  Sr.,  was  too 
hne  a  gentleman  to  want  it  that 
way  and  Jim,  Jr.,  was  too  fair  a 
guv  to  play  favorites,  even  for  his 
beloved  father. 

I  can  offer  some  personal  evi¬ 
dence  to  bolster  my  premise  that 
Hagerty  will  not  have  “court  fa¬ 
vorites”  in  doling  out  White 
House  news. 

Prior  to  1943.  Jim  sjjent  several 
Winters  in  Albany  covering  the 
Legislature.  He  also  had  covered 
many  state  political  campaigns. 
As  Albany  bureau  manager  for 
International  News  Service,  T 
worked  side  by  side  with  Jim.  We 
were  very  good  friends. 

With  that  background,  I  was 
pleased  when  Jim,  moving  to  Al¬ 
bany  as  press  secretary  to  Dewey, 
became  my  next  door  neighbor.  I 
assumed  that  many  an  exclusive 
story  would  come  my  way  as  a 
r.’sult  of  backyard  conversations 
over  our  tomato  plants.  It  never 
worked  out  that  way.  Not  a 
single  exclusive  yarn  was  handed 
to  me  as  a  result  of  neighborly 
intimacy. 

Ah,  His  Weakness 

In  those  days,  Jim’s  younger 
son.  Bruce,  had  a  great  fondness 
for  ice  cream  cones  and  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  drive  him  often  to 
the  corner  store  for  a  cone.  His 
father  once  accused  me  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  purchase  inside  informa¬ 
tion  at  a  nickle  a  throw. 

The  new  Whitt  House  press 


secretary  has  one  weakness,  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  carryover  from  his 
own  reporting  days.  While  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  exclusives  to  friends, 
he  hates  to  see  any  reporter  go 
“out  on  the  limb”  with  a.  story  he 
knows  to  be  incorrect.  On  one 
occasion,  I  now  confess.  I  took 
advantage  of  that  understandable 
feeling  of  his. 

During  the  1948  presidential 
campaign,  as  we  headed  eastward 
on  the  Dewey  train,  Jim  told  the 
reporters  there  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  announcement  when  we 
returned  to  Albany.  I  vas  sharing 
a  compartment  at  the  time  with 
Bill  Theis,  a  diligent  INS  reporter 
with  a  large  bump  of  curiosity. 
Bill  fretted  and  fumed  about  what 
the  important  announcement  might 
be.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed: 

“1  think  I  know.  I’ll  bet  that 
John  Foster  Dulles  is  flying  back 
from  the  Paris  conference  to  talk 
personally  with  Dewey  about  for¬ 
eign  affairs.” 

It  sounded  logical,  at  that. 
Dulles  had  talked  with  Dewey 
many  times  by  trans-Atlantic  tele¬ 
phone  during  our  trip  to  and  from 
California. 

“Do  you  suppose,”  persisted  the 
curious  Mr.  Theis,  “that  Jim  will 
confirm  it  if  I  tell  him  1  have 
figured  what  the  announcement  is 
to  be?” 

I  didn’t  think  so,  because  I 
doubted  that  Hagerty  would  leave 
•he  other  90  reporters  on  the  train 
in  the  lurch  to  confirm  the  Theis 
theory.  Remembering  Jim’s  back¬ 
ground.  1  offered  this  advice: 

“Write  the  story  and  tell  Jim 
you’re  going  to  file  it  as  an  over¬ 
niter.  He  won’t  confirm  it  under 
any  circumstances.  But,  if  you’re 
completely  off  the  beam.  I’ll  bet 
mv  bottom  dollar  he’ll  warn  you 
off.” 

‘Nothing’  Means  Okay 
Theis  returned  to  the  compart¬ 
ment  a  little  later  and  said  he  had 
shown  the  written  story  to  Hag¬ 
erty. 

“What  did  he  say?”  I  asked. 
“Nothing,”  replied  Theis. 

“File  it.  1  suggested. 

Bill  did  and,  when  we  arrived 
back  in  Albany,  the  announce¬ 
ment  came — Dulles  was  flying 
from  Paris  to  see  Dewey. 

Some  of  you  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  served  your  major  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  political  writers  in 
Albany.  Offhand,  I  can  think  of 
several,  including  Bert  Andrews 
and  Don  Irwin  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Clayton  Knowles 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Elton 
Fay  and  Jim  Munn  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Ernest  Lindley  of 
Newsweek  and  Morgan  Beatty  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Some  of  you  spent  many  months 
in  Albany,  or  in  Poughkeepsie  or 
in  Danbury  luring  the  1944  and 
1918  presidential  campaigns.  You 
will  appreciate  that  the  way  Jim 
Hagerty  handled  the  press  in  A1 


We  had  a  pretty  good  sized 
press  corps  at  the  New  York  State 
Capitol,  about  50  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Except  in  numbers, 
they’re  not  much  different  from 
you  Washington  writers.  Some 
write  for  newspapers  which  are 
friendly  to  the  Dewey  administra¬ 
tion  and  some  for  papers  which 
are  actively  hostile.  I  think  it 
can  be  said  safely  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  reporters,  pro- 
Dewey  or  anti-Dewey,  like  and 
trust  Jim  Hagerty  and  agree  that 
their  loss  in  Albany  is  your  gain 
in  Washington. 

Dam  Smart  Operator 
It  will  be  difficult  for  yon 
Washington  scribes  to  “trip”  the 
new  press  secretary  with  adroit 
or  “if”  questions.  He  asked  a 
lot  of  those  himself  when  he  was 
a  political  writer  and  he  can  see 
them  coming  from  far  off.  You’ll 
learn,  too,  that  he  candidly  under 
stands  his  position  to  involve  mat 
ing  his  boss  look  good,  but  you’ll 
also  find  him  impatient  with  press 
agents  in  government  who  refuse 
legitimate  information  to  swell 
their  own  self-importance  or  to 
avoid  a  possible  reprimand  from 
their  superiors. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Washing 
ton  writers  who  play  a  fair  game 
of  golf,  I  might  mention  that  you 
will  find  Jim  a  fairly  soft  touch. 

Well,  I’ve  tried  my  best  to  in 
troduce  to  you  the  man  with 
whom  you  will  have  much  to  do 
in  the  next  four  years.  If  the  pic 
ture  is  one  of  a  good  reporter,  a 
good  fellow  and  a  darned  smart 
operator,  it  is  the  way  I  wanted  it 
to  be.  I  think  you’ll  like  Jim  as 
we  in  Albany  liked  him.  I  think, 
too,  that  General  Ike  will  be  saved 
many  a  headache  as  a  result  of  his 
good  judgment  in  selecting  a  press 
secretary. 

Different  Qualifications 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
fell  the  story  of  my  one  and  only 
speech,  so  far,  in  Washington. 

Two  weeks  after  my  arrival 
there  as  the  newest  and  rawest  of 
sub-freshmen,  I  received  a  tel^ 
phone  call  from  my  friend  Theis, 
who  was  serving  as  chairman  for 
the  annual  congressional  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

“We  would  like  to  have  you 
speak.”  he  said.  “You  will  be  the 
only  speaker.” 

For  a  few  fleeting  moments,  my 
head  and  chest  swelled  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  Theis  added: 

“You  will  be  limited  to  three 
minutes  and  your  subject  will  be 
‘Why  I  Am  (Qualified  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.’  ” 
Briefly  summarized  my  speech 
was: 

“I  know  no  one  in  Washington 
and  no  one  in  Washington  knoure 
me.  Those  are  my  qualifications." 

Jim  Hagerty  has  very  different 
qualifications  for  his  new  job. 
Soon,  very  soon,  it  will  be  said— 
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bany  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  as  “he  knows  everyone  in  Washing- 
fo  how  he  will  operate  in  Wash-  ton  and  everyone  in  Washington 
incton.  knows  him.” 
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11,873  Names 
Of  Farm  Subsidy 
Recipients  Listed 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  The  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  has  been  print¬ 
ing  11,783  names  of  fruitmen, 
growers  and  cattlemen  who  re¬ 
ceived  federal  soil  conservation 
subsidies  from  the  Government. 

Along  with  the  names  went  the 
respective  amounts  each  farmer 
received  for  doing  that  which  in¬ 
numerable  growers  told  the  Trib¬ 
une  was  “what  we  would  do  any¬ 
way.”  The  payments  ranged  from 
$1  to  $2,500,  the  limit. 

A  total  of  24,484  Florida  farm¬ 
ers  received  these  annual  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  state,  totaling  $2.- 
469,136,  and  the  11,873  names 
printed  in  the  Tribune,  with 
amounts,  included  all  that  went 
to  the  27  counties  in  Tampa  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  Tribune  also  printed  a  list 
of  the  names,  salaries  and  duties 
of  federal  employes  working  in 
Florida  for  the  Production  and 
Marketing  administration,  from 
which  the  farmers  get  the  hand¬ 
outs,  and  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice,  as  well  as  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Florida  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  another  agricultural 
advisory  bureau  which  is  financed 
jointly  by  the  federal  government, 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  the  67 
counties. 

These  governmental  figures 
showed  that  in  several  cases  fed¬ 
eral  clerks  received  bigger  sal¬ 
aries  than  state-employed  scien¬ 
tists. 

Getting  all  this  information  was 
not  easy.  The  Tribune  started  to 
work  on  it  in  September  through 
the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator  Spcs- 
sard  L.  Holland,  and  got  the 
brush-off. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  managing  editor,  challenged 
Washington’s  position  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  had  no  right  to  the  infor¬ 
mation.  and  received  a  letter  from 
Robert  M.  Salter,  chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  who  said, 
“I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with 
us  that  government  employes  .  .  , 
are  entitled  to  be  protected  from 
indiscriminate  release  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  of  theirs  names,  addresses 
and  salaries.” 

Mr.  Newton  replied  that  the 
taxpayers  were  their  employers, 
and  had  a  right  to  know  where 
their  money  was  going. 

SCS  eventually  agreed  to  open 
its  rolls,  and  a  day  later,  G.  S. 
Geissler,  administrator  of  PMA, 
released  part  of  the  information 
W'anted.  Mr.  Newton  said  it  was 
not  enough,  and  on  Oct.  24  Mr. 
Geissler  agreed  to  furnish  payroll 
information  when  it  was  collected. 

On  Nov.  5,  PMA  agreed  to 
open  its  subsidy  rolls. 

The  Tribune  sent  its  staff  writ¬ 
er,  Clyde  Shaffer,  to  Gainesville, 
,  iteadquarters  for  the  farm  services, 
where  he  compiled  the  payrolls 
“•nd  subsidy  payments. 
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THE  OTHER  CHEEK  .  .  .  John 
McClain  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  is  just  about  ready  to 
play  the  real-iife  role  of  a  drama 
critic  in  “Main  Street  to  Broad¬ 
way,”  a  movie  to  be  released  in 
May,  which  has  a  scene  in  it  show¬ 
ing  eight  New  York  critics  gathered 
in  the  lobby  on  an  opening  night. 


THE  OLD  PRO  .  .  .  .lohn  Mason 
Brown,  former  newspaper  critic 
now  with  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  signs  his  location  vou¬ 
cher.  The  eight  critics  each 
received  $22.50  each  a  day  as 
dress  extras. 


LAUGHING  MATTER  .  .  .  Rich¬ 
ard  Watts,  Jr.,  New  York  Post, 
enjoys  an  off-camera  joke  with 
Virginia  Gordon,  a  bit  player. 
Other  critics  who  play  themselves 
in  the  movie  but  are  not  shown  in 
these  pictures  are  WIDiam  Hawk¬ 
ins,  New  York  World-Telegram, 
and  .Mark  Barron.  Associated 
Press. 

r  December  27,  1952 


THREE  ON  THE  AISLE  .  .  .  Walter  Kerr,  right.  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  critic,  listens  to  a  little  harmonizing  by  Herb  Shriner,  radio-TV 
comedian.  The  pretty  young  lady  is  Mary  Murphy.  She  has  the 
female  lead  in  “New  York  to  Broadway,”  much  of  which  is  being 
filmed  on  location  in  Times  Square. 


Bradley  L.  Welfare. 
Circulator,  Dies  at  67 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Brad¬ 
ley  L.  Welfare,  67,  a  carrier  boy 
who  rose  to  circulation  manager 
during  his  54  years  of  full  time 
work  with  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  died  here 
Dec.  22. 

It  was  in  1898  that  the  13-year 
old  Bradley  Welfare  threw  his  first 
copy  of  the  Daily  Sentinel  on  a 
porch.  “I  walked  about  15  miles 
every  day  in  all  kinds  of  weather,” 
he  used  to  reminisce. 

Two  years  later  he  became 
printer’s  devil  on  the  Evening 
Journal,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
Sentinel.  In  1904  he  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  retired  in 
1950. 


SPEECHLESS  .  .  .  W’ard  Morehouse,  third  from  the  left.  New  York 
World  Telegram  and  Sun  critic,  says  to  Broolcs  Atkinson  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  dean  of  critics  on  his  right,  that  he  has  traveled  many 
miles  in  many  states  and  seen  quite  a  few  plays,  all  in  a  fairly  short 
time.  “What  do  you  think  of  that.  Brooks?”  Ward  asks.  To  which 
Brooks  replies:  “I'm  speechless.  Ward.”  At  this  point,  a  well-known 
lady  comedian  walks  through  the  lobby  repeating  over  and  over  again: 
“Imagine!  Brooks  Atkinson  speechless!”  Others  in  the  picture  are 
Jeffrey  Lynn  (in  front  of  Mr.  Morehouse),  Dolly  Hass,  actress,  to  .Mr. 
Ly  nn’s  left,  and  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  also  appears  in  the  movie. 


Irjn  Paper  Changes 
Its  Name  70  Times 

A  police  raid  on  the  printing 
plant  recently  shut  down  Iran’s 
leading  Tudeh  (People’s)  party 
newspaper,  but  the  flow  of  com¬ 
munist  publications  continues  un¬ 
abated  in  the  capital,  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  Mark  Purdue  reports. 

The  paper  that  was  closed  had 
appeared  under  70  different  names 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
This  was  because  under  the  Iran¬ 
ian  press  licensing  system,  when 
one  license  was  revoked,  the 
owners  could  continue  operation 
under  a  fresh  license  giving  a  new 
name  to  the  publication  and  list¬ 
ing  different  managements. 

Now  the  Tudeh  publications  are 
unlicensed. 
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Tom  Howard  Tells  Story 
Of  Death  Chair  Picture 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Tom  Howard,  concerned  about.” 
grayed  but  vibrant  chief  photog-  Then  one  eveni 


rapher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  at  a  New  York  speakeasy  near  the 
is  tagged  for  life  old  News  building.  Harvey  Duell, 

as  “the  man  who  city  editor,  told  Tom  he  wanted 


“1  want  you  to  give  an  exact 
picture  of  what  happens,”  said 
Warden  Lawes. 

Vn  11  Oi  M  (That’s  what  I  want  to  get  my- 

I  O I  I  C  self,  though  Tom,  an  exact  pic- 

'  "  ^  M  ture  of  what  happens.)' 

•  ^  deputy  called  out  the  names 

piiy  iCtUr©  newsmen,  alphabetically,  for 

"  X W  L IXX  w  seating  positions  in  the  death 

chamber.  After  Howard  came  Kil- 
•i  gallen.  The  reporters  began  walk¬ 

ing  from  the  outer  room  across 
ncerned  about.”  (hg  prison  yard  to  the  death  cham- 

Then  one  evening,  after  a  meal  As  they  shuffled  along.  Tom 

a  New  York  speakeasy  near  the  increased  his  pace  and  began 


took  Ruth  Sny¬ 
der’s  picture  in 
the  electric 
chair.” 

This  accolade 
is  not  particular¬ 
ly  pleasing  to 
him,  although  he 
received  national 
fame  in  1928  for 
his  feat  of  taking 
the  p  i  c  t  u  r  e  by 


A 

mm 


old  News  building.  Harvey  Duell,  passing  up  one  newsman  after 
city  editor,  told  Tom  he  wanted  another,  trying  to  keep  away  from 


him  to  get  Ruth  Snyder’s  picture 
in  the  chair  at  Sing  Sing. 

“You  kidding?”  asked  Tom. 

“No,”  replied  Duell,  “I’m  seri¬ 
ous  about  it.  Can  you  do  it?” 

“Is  this  an  assignment?” 

“Yes.  it  is.” 

“Then  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

Mr.  Duell  assigned  George 
Schmidt  and  Ted  Dalton  to  rig  up 
a  camera  that  could  be  concealed. 

Perfect  Ankle  Camera 


Kilgallen,  and  to  be  in  a  good 
“shooting  position”  once  inside  the 
chamber. 

When  the  procession  filed  into 
the  death  chamber,  Howard  was 
No.  2  In  line,  despite  growls  of 
“What’s  the  big  hurry,  bud?” 
Then  to  his  dismay,  he  discovered 
the  chair  was  only  about  six  feet 
from  the  first  row  of  press  seats. 
His  camera  was  set  for  10  feet. 
He  quickly  took  a  seat  at  the  far 


means  of  a  homemade  camera.  They  first  tried  a  small  camera,  right  in  the  first  row,  giving  him 


strapped  to  his  ankle  and  hidden  strapped  to  Tom’s  chest,  but  he  a  direct  shooting  line  for  his  cam- 


from  view  of  prison  guards  by 
bell-bottom  trousers  of  that  era. 

Back  to  Work 


couldn’t  hold  his  breath  long  era  on  his  left  ankle. 


enough  for  a  time  exposure.  They 
finally  decided  on  an  ankle  cam- 


Tom  recently  returned  to  work  era,  a  German  job  that  cost  $120. 


Guards  Eye  Newsmen 
On  both  sides  of  the  chamber. 


at  the  Sun-Times,  following 


A  week’s  reprieve  for  the  con-  about  three  feet  apart,  were  sta- 


heart  attack  that  kept  him  inac-  victed  pair  enabled  Tom  and  his  tioned  police  guards. 


tive  for  several  months.  He  has  associates  to  perfect  their  camera  l^cpt  watching  the  guards  and  hop 


previously  directed  the  S-T  photo  plans.  They  were  told  that  report-  ing  not  to  be  detected  as  a  cam- 

staff.  He  has  had  30  years  of  news-  ers’  seats  in  the  Sing  Sing  death  eraman.  .  .  .  Minutes  ticked^  off 

papering,  all  on  the  photographic  chamber  would  begin  about  10  until  shortly  before  midnight, 

side,  including  13  years  with  the  feet  back  from  the  chair.  So  the  when  Ruth  Snyder  was  brought  in. 


side,  including  13  years  with  the 


Chicago  Trihune-New  York  News-  camera  was  set  for  an  exposure  accompanied  by  a  priest 


P  &  A  Photo  Syndicate,  and  17  at  10  feet.  It  was  up  to  Tom,  priest  knelt  directly  in  front  of  the 


years  with  the  Sun-Times.  accredited  as  a  Chicago  Tribune  condemned  woman  as  she  sat  in 

In  his  hey-day  with  a  Graphic,  reporter,  to  get  a  seat  in  the  front  Ific  electric  chair.  .  .  .  Howard,  a 
Tom  Howard  had  many  friends  row  or  an  outside  seat  that  would  devout  Catholic  himself,  was  again 
among  Chicago  and  Washington  permit  him  to  aim  his  left  foot  at  dismayed.  .  .  .  Suppose  the  priest 
officialdom.  His  Tribune  experi-  the  chair.  knelt  in  front  of  the  chair  during 


officialdom.  His  Tribune  experi¬ 
ence  led  to  his  appointment  as 


head  of  the  P  &  Photo  Bureau  widest  bell-bottom  trousers  he 
in  Washington,  in  the  days  when  could  find. 


Calvin  Coolidge  and  Herbert  Enacts  Reporter’s  Rule 

Hoover  were  Presidents.  Tom  be-  tk., 

_ _ u  I  f  .u  ¥i  I  he  night  of  the  execution, 

came  head  of  the  White  House  n  lo-io  i  u.o 

f)  r>i„  «  i.  4  •  1  Tom  cn3ct€ci  nis  ro 

Press  Photographers  Association. 

viewing  relatives  and  officials 
Press  Photographers  Association  The  camera  was  straopc 

in  the  early  '20’s.  When  he  came  ,•  Mif,  iLt  hic  i..ft  kL 


rmit  him  to  aim  his  left  foot  at  dismayed.  .  .  .  Suppose  the  priest 
e  chair.  knelt  in  front  of  the  chair  during 

Tom  bought  a  new  suit,  with  the  execution? 
dest  bell-bottom  trousers  he  Tom  whispered  three  times  to 
uld  find.  to  the  priest,  who  was  praying 

Enacts  Rcnorter's  Ktilc  with  Ruth  Snyder.  .  .  The  priest 


Outside  the  death  chamber.  To  . 
joined  Sid  Sutherland.  News  :  ^ 

porter,  and  they  hurried  to  a 

which  took  them  to  a  rendezvc  - - 

about  a  mile  from  Sing  Sing.  Tr 
place  was  an  innocent-lookr 
hamburger  stand  which  the  Ni.  J 
had  converted  into  a  combinat: 
watch  tower  and  rewrite  post.  fT^ 
Another  car  sped  Tom  and  f 
reporter  to  New  York.  It  was 
wild  ride,  with  another  car  in  r 
pursuit.  Tom  quickly  removed  ■ 
plate  from  the  camera,  put  it 
his  shirt  pocket,  underneath  r  „„ci 
vest.  He  hid  the  tiny  camera 
derneath  the  seat  of  the  car.  To-  ^ 

was  sure  the  second  car  was  goi:.  . 

to  overtake  them.  “Relax,  chu-  c!.vvc 
that  s  a  spare  car  for  us,  in  c.  .  ^ 
this  one  breaks  down,"  said  It  ” 
companion.  ' 

The  plate  was  delivered  to  :■ 

News,  and  was  developed  in  t-;  . 
darkroom  under  tense  and  dram.  ^ 
tic  conditions  as  the  newsroo-  A 
staff  awaited  the  verdict.  Final!' 
someone  shouted  from  the  dark 
room,  “He’s  got  something!”  « 
Then  came  the  wet  print.  Tor 
saw  the  grim  picture  he  ha;  .j  ^ 
made.  Managing  Editor  Fram  -.u 
House  and  City  Editor  Duell  wen 
jubilant,  but  time  didn’t  perm 
any  cheers.  There  was  an  editior 
to  be  made.  They  marked  the  pic 
ture  for  full-page  reproduction. 

Tom  stood  by  in  stunned  amaze  j 
ment.  “Are  you  going  to  use  it  * 
Deuel  looked  up  in  utter  astor 
ishment.  “Of  course!”  he  replie: 

It  was,  of  course,  a  shot  tha 
rocked  the  country,  causing  th; 

News  to  sell  more  copies  the  ne\ 
morning  than  any  issue  since  Lino 
bergh  landed  in  Paris.  There  fc 
lowed  criticism  and  controvenj 
Only  four  others  ran  the  picture 
And  from  that  night  on,  Tom  , 
Howard  has  been  tagged  as  “the  gjg, 
man  who.  .  .  .”  He  received  a 
bonus  of  $100.  / 


.  r  ,  finally  turned  his  head  and  Tom 

^  execution.  Jan.  g,gf„  motioned  for  him  to  move 
12,  1928,  Tom  enacted  his  role  as 


,  1^.0,  .y.i.  cnaticu  i.i>  .uic  ^jjg  prayers 

reporter,  taking  notes  and  inter-  ^g^g  ^^^wered.  ...  The  good 
ewing  relatives  and  officials.  jj,g 

The  pmera  was  strapped  so  ^  g,g3,  ^.g^ _ 


back  here  in  the  ’30’s.  he  found  began  to  j^j^.  jg^j  already  in  his  pocket 

that  first  organization  had  folded,  ,  clutching  the  bulb  attached  to  the 

so  he  patiently  built  a  new  asso:  T  camera,  was  set  to  take  the  pic- 

.i.ti.n  K. - u.  to  go  to  loosen  the  strap.  Mean-  ,„,g_  ...  He  thrust  out  his  left 


so  he  patiently  built  a  new  asso¬ 
ciation,  becoming  its  president. 

Assigned  to  Washington 


e.  Tom  kept  busy  avoiding  toe  of  his  shoe  at 


James  Kilgallen  of  INS  lest  he 


Tom  is  C  hicago-born.  He  served  recognize  him  as  Tom  Howard, 
as  a  sergeant  attached  to  Capt.  Tribune  photographer. 


Joseph  Medill  Patterson’s  arfillery  Finally.  Warden  Lawes  entered  h;;ng'''hi;''"to’pcoatrr' .".’’His 
outfit  overseas  in  the  first  World  the  room  where  the  newsmen  were 


the  tragic  figure  in  the  chair.  .  .  . 
He  pulled  his  trouser  up  a  bit  on 
his  left  leg.  .  .  .  Over  his  left  knee 


W  "  hI  ,  uic  luo.  1  wocic  uic  newsmen  were  ^3,  j^gg  exposed 

War.  He  returned  to  the  Tribune  gathered.  In  briefing  them,  he  said 


and  was  getting  along  fine,  when  word  had  leaked  out  that  some 


word  came  that  he  was  assigned  newspaper  would  try  to  get  a  pic- 


to  Washington  P  &  A.  ture  of  Ruth  Snyder  in  the  chair.  Ruth  Snyder’s  body  jolted  forward 

However,  he  was  to  proceed  to  He  warned  that  any  newsman  at-  in  the  chair,  causing  the  straps  to 

New  York,  prior  to  going  to  tempting  to  take  a  picture  would  creak.  .  .  .  Tom  waited,  however, 

Washington — "a  matter  of  getting  be  barred  from  Sing  Sing  as  a  for  the  second  electrical  charge 


Washington — "a  matter  of  getting 


better  acquainted  with  the  New  reporter,  and  his  camera  and 


>'ork  executives.” 


plates  confiscated.  He  told  report 


New  York  papers  were  full  of  ers  not  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  for  Tom  had  to  sit  through  the 


cutions  of  Ruth  Snyder  and  Judd  dimmed  when  the  power  was  turn-  felt  that  all  the  guards  were  eye 


14  More  in  Club 

Des  Moines — F  o  u  r  t  e  e  n  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Des  Moines  Regisui 
and  Tribune  were  recently  we! 
corned  into  the  company’s  Twenty 
Year  Club.  Each  received  a  gok 
watch,  suitably  engraved,  from 
Gardner  Cowles,  president.  The 
club  now  has  199  active  member- 
in  addition  to  22  on  the  retiree 
list  and  20  not  now  with  the  com 
pany. 


Wild  Ride  to  N.  Y. 

The  power  was  turned  on.  .  .  . 


and  then  squeezed  the  bulb.  .  .  . 
The  ordeal  was  over,  yet  it  wasn’t. 


Zima  Appointed 

Directors  of  the  Newsprint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  have  appointed  John  J 
Zima  as  secretary-treasurer. 
connection  with  the  Bureau 
extended  over  many  years  and 
since  April  1,  1950.  he  has  served 
as  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 


news  concerning  the  coming  exe-  reporting  that  lights  in  the  prison  execution  of  Judd  Gray.  .  .  .  Tom 


He  was  sure  that 


Gray.^  But  to  Tom  Howard  that  ed  on  at  the  execution,  with  re-  ing  him.  ...  He  was  sure  that 
was  “local  stuff,  nothing  for  a  suiting  wails  from  other  prisoners,  they  would  stop  him  at  the  door. 
Washington  cameraman  to  be  Such  was  not  the  case,  he  assured.  .  .  .  But  they  didn’t. 


Names  Representative 

The  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Dis¬ 
patch  has  appointed  Moran  i 
Hedekin,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Ai-  j 
lanta,  as  its  national  advertising , 
representatives,  effective  Jan.  I- 
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Tempo  of  Agency  Trek 
To  Canada  Growing 

By  James  Montagnes 


More  than  20  U.  S.  advertising 
agencies  now  have  offices  in 
Canada,  mostly  at  Toronto,  but 
some  at  both  Toronto  and  Mon¬ 
treal.  In  recent  months  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.,  Robert  Otto  Co. 
Inc.,  and  Leo  Burnett  Co.  have 
opened  offices  north  of  the  inter¬ 
national  border. 

This  trend  has  been  speeded  up 
in  postwar  years,  less  than  eight 
agencies  operating  Canadian  of¬ 
fices  prior  to  1946.  It  speaks  for  a 
greater  interest  and  closer  contact 
with  the  Canadian  market  and 
Canadian  media  by  international 
advertisers  who  previously  placed 
all  their  Canadian  advertising 
either  from  United  States  adver¬ 
tising  agency  offices  or  through 
Canadian  advertising  agencies. 

American  advertising  agency  of¬ 
fices  now  account  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  are  making  im¬ 
portant  inroads  into  the  Canadian 
advertising  field.  While  the  older 
branch  offices  have  long  ago 
taken  on  purely  Canadian  ac¬ 
counts,  a  number  of  the  postwar 
offices  which  have  been  opened 
have  also  found  Canadian  ac¬ 
counts  they  could  handle.  The  an¬ 
nual  switching  of  accounts  has 
seen  quite  a  few  advertisers  move 
to  Canadian  offices  of  U.S.  agen¬ 
cies  from  purely  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Canadian  advertising  agencies  in 

1951  handled  $107,500,000  in 
billings  for  all  media,  according  to 
a  report  from  the  government’s 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Of  this  total  60  per  cent 
was  in  publications.  There  was  no 
breakdown  in  the  report  as  to  the 
portion  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  total  billings  in  1951 
were  up  almost  $12,000,000  over 
1950. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of 

1952  Canadian  daily  newspapers, 
86  in  number,  carried  national  ad¬ 
vertising  totalling  $20,022,456,  up 
slightly  from  the  same  period  in 
1951  when  they  carried  $19,972,- 
222.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  quar¬ 
terly  surveys  of  national  publica¬ 
tion  advertising  by  F.lliott-Haynes 
Ltd.,  Toronto  research  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  period  in  1952 
SIX  week-end  papers  carried  $6,- 
269,712  in  national  advertising,  14 
magazines  carried  $8,875,281,  and 
13  farm  papers  carried  $3,903,072 
in  national  advertising.  The  firm 
does  not  report  on  weekly  news¬ 
papers  or  trade  publications.  Total 
for  the  four  groups  of  publica¬ 
tions  reported  for  the  January- 
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September  1952  period  was  $39,- 
570,521,  up  from  $37,846,019  in 
the  1951  period.  Advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  these  publications 
are  listed  in  this  report  by  various 
merchandise  classifications,  public 
utilities,  government  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  groups. 

U.  S.  agencies  have  moved  to 
Canada  to  take  part  in  this  grow¬ 
ing  advertising  expenditure  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  most  cases 
one  large  advertiser  on  the  agency 
account  list  has  asked  the  agency 
to  open  a  service  office  in  Canada 
to  expedite  placing  of  copy  in 
Canadian  media.  This  has  been 
the  start.  A  recent  case  in  point 
is  the  opening  of  an  office  at 
Toronto  by  Leo  Burnett,  Chicago 
agency  to  handle  the  Kellogg 
cereal  account,  previously  handled 
by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ltd., 
Toronto,  one  of  the  older  Amer¬ 
ican  agency  offices  in  Canada. 

While  most  American  agencies 
started  in  Canada  as  service  of¬ 
fices  for  one  or  two  large  ac¬ 
counts,  nearly  all  have  added  a 
number  of  purely  Canadian  ac¬ 
counts.  In  some  cases  the  Cana¬ 
dian  business  is  now  larger  than 
that  of  the  accounts  the  agencies 
moved  to  Canada  to  handle.  Only 
a  few  agencies  still  restrict  their 
operations  to  servicing  the  ac¬ 
counts  they  originally  brought  to 
Canada  from  the  parent  company 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at 
least  two  British  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  opened  offices  in  Canada 
in  postwar  years,  and  a  few  Cana¬ 
dian  west  coast  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  now  moved  into  the  na¬ 
tional  field  with  offices  at  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  government’s  sur¬ 
vey  on  advertising  agency  billings 
in  1951,  shows  that  bulk  of  the 
billing  is  handled  by  a  few  large 
agencies.  Twenty-five  agencies  out 
of  83  reported  in  this  survey,  had 
billings  of  over  $1,000,000,  ac¬ 
counting  for  $90,000,000  of  the 
$107,500,000  billings  of  all  agen¬ 
cies.  Of  the  25,  there  were  four 
with  billings  totalling  $39,000,000. 
•American  agencies  with  offices  in 
Canada  are  well  represented  in  the 
top  25  agencies  in  Canada. 

U.  S.  advertising  agencies  with 
offices  in  Canada  include  Ather¬ 
ton  &  Currier  Inc..  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc..  Leo  Burnett  Co.  of 
Canada,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  Ellis  .Advertising 
C  o..  Erwin  Wasey  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Grant  .Advertising  (Canada)  Ltd., 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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CONSUMER  BOOKLETS,  furnished  by  national  advertisers,  are 
offered  free  to  readers  of  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Shown  above 
is  rack  in  Post-Tribune  lobby  where  the  paper  maintaias  its  self- 
dispensing  booklet  display  cabinet.  The  service  is  a  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  program  in  behalf  of  advertisers  using  ^e  Post-Tribune. 
Booklets,  recipes,  household  hints  and  other  information  are  made 
avaihable  to  homemakers. 

Brewers  Favor  Local-Level 
Flavor  in  Advertising 


Local  market  saturation  is  be¬ 
coming  and  more  important  to 
America’s  brewers  —  saturation 
promotion,  that  is.  As  a  result 
local-level  advertising  is  gaining 
strongly  in  the  beer  field,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  Robert  McLauchlen,  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  account  supervisor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  covering 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
Mr.  McLauchlen  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  showed  a  linage  gain 
of  7.2  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  of  1951,  as  reported  by 
.Media  Records.  At  the  same  time, 
he  added,  magazines’  page  volume 
on  beer  was  down  14.3  per  cent 
while  dollar  volume  in  network 
radio  was  off  35.5  per  cent,  and  in 
network  television  0.7  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Publishers  Information 
Bureau  reports. 

“The  trend  is  unmistakable.” 
said  Mr.  McLauchlen,  “and  it 
shows  every  indication  of  con¬ 
tinuing  into  1953, 

“The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Brewing  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
competitive  industries  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today.  And  there  are  as  many 
different  competitive  situations  as 
there  are  communities  in  which 
beer  is  sold. 

“The  brewer,  therefore,  must 
adapt  his  sales  and  advertising 
program  in  each  of  his  markets  to 
the  competitive  factors  and  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits  in  that  mar¬ 
ket.  To  the  extent  that  he  fails  to 
do  that,  he  has  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  his  varying  market-by¬ 


market  opportunities.  .And  this 
applies  to  every  brewer,  whether 
the  concern’s  distribution  is  local, 
regional  or  national.” 

The  nine-month  gain  in  news¬ 
paper  linage  on  beer,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lauchlen  pointed  out,  came  both 
from  brewers  who  used  the  me¬ 
dium  last  year  and  from  new  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  Media  Records’  listing  of 
100-odd  cities,  99  beer  advertisers 
placed  a  total  of  14,529,054  lines 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  last 
year.  This  year,  the  number  of 
advertisers  has  increased  to  104 
and  the  linage  to  16,312,634. 

The  net  gain  of  five  advertisers 
is  accounted  for  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  18  new  ones  and  the  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  13  old  ones.  This  ex¬ 
change  resulted  in  a  net  increase 
of  1,111,402  lines,  with  the  new 
advertisers  averaging  90,000  lines 
each,  as  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  35,000  lines  for  the  13  not 
using  newspapers  thus  far  this 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  total 
increase  for  the  nine-month  period 
was  provided  by  the  advertisers 
who  used  newspapers  both  years. 

“Even  from  a  conservative  view¬ 
point,”  Mr.  McLauchlen  con¬ 
cluded.  “1952  appears  to  be  a 
good  beer  year  for  newspapers.” 

■ 

Considine  to  Cullen 

Paul  E.  Considine  has  joined 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  John 
W.  Cullen  Company,  publishers 
representatives.  He  had  been  in  the 
retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 
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Chevrolet's  Fish  Dubs 
Daily  *OurNo.  1  Medium  ’ 


“Newspapers  always  have  been 
and  probably  always  will  be  our 
No.  1  advertising  medium.” 

That  statement  has  been  made 
many  times  before  and  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  equal  importance 
with  the  present  speaker  but  rare¬ 
ly  before  such  an  audience  and 
that’s  why  it  comes  as  such  a  nice 
Christmas  present  for  the  news¬ 
paper  admen  of  the  country. 

The  speaker:  W.  E.  (Bill)  Fish, 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
Chevrolet  Division,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation. 

The  occasion:  The  press  pre¬ 
view  of  the  1953  Chevrolet. 

The  audience:  A  roomful  (well 
over  100)  of  top-level  media  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

No-  Stalling  Language 
It  was  straight-from-the-shoul- 
der  talk  about  advertising  that  Mr. 
Fish  served  up,  after  a  full-course 
steak  dinner  at  New  York’s  fash¬ 
ionable  Essex  House.  And  he  did 
it  in  six-cylinder,  no-stalling  lan¬ 
guage. 

Power-gliding  into  his  remarks 
about  all  media,  Mr.  Fish  first  de¬ 
clared:  “We  have  never  been  able 
to  prove  that  advertising  has  sold 
a  single  one  of  our  cars,  but  ad¬ 
vertising  will  always  have  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  our  sales  plan¬ 
ning.” 

The  newspaper  is  No.  1,  he 
went  on,  for  three  well-known 
reasons:  1.  It’s  the  only  medium 
you  can  use  to  saturate  local  mar¬ 
kets.  2.  Its  extreme  flexibility  al¬ 
lows  you  to  reach  prospects  with 
a  sales  pitch  that  can  b  ewritten 
the  night  before.  3.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  opportunity  for  dealers 
to  identify  themselves  with  manu¬ 
facturer’s  copy. 

“We  believe  in  all  media,”  Mr. 
Fish  reiterated,  “but  newspapers 
come  first  in  our  plans.” 

To  Use  Magazines 
Chevrolet  will  use  magazines 
heavily  for  its  1953  cars  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  glamorous 
color.  Mr.  Fish  said  the  present 
ad  program  calls  for  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  magazine  copy  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H. 

Next  he  mentioned  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising — billboards,  etc.,  saying 
“Chevrolet  is  a  consistent  user  of 
such  media  because  it  is  an  out¬ 
door-type  product.” 

Now  for  “That  new  child,  tele¬ 
vision.” 

“It,”  said  the  blunt  Mr.  Fish, 
“is  our  No.  1  headache.  It  vio¬ 
lates  every  known  business  prin¬ 
ciple.  It’s  a  question  of  how  long 
can  you  stand  the  gaff.” 

Mr.  Fish  gave  a  picture  of  the 
“Monday  Morning  quarterback” 
session  of  Cheverolet  ad  and  sales 
staffs  where  every  man  is  an  ex- 


W.  E.  (Bill)  Fish 

“.  .  .  but  newspapers  come  first" 

pert  with  TV  because  when  “you 
move  into  the  home  with  your 
product  and  sales  message  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  personal  privilege  of 
every  one  to  say  what  a  lousy, 
stinking  program  you  have.” 

With  all  due  respect  to  TV  as 
“a  medium  different  than  any 
other  we  have  ever  used,”  Mr. 
Fish  asserted  its  costs  are  such 
that  Chevrolet  will  spend  “a  limi¬ 
ted  budget”  for  shows  in  *53. 

“And  I  say  ‘limited’  in  a  very 
charitable  sense,”  he  added. 

■ 

BOA  Appoints  Rovner 
Manager  of  PR 

Samuel  Rovner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  William 
A.  Greene,  assis-  .^i***^ 

tant  director  of 
the  Bureau,  an-  ■  j 
nounced. 

A  member  of  '  »  _  Cl 

the  Bureau’s  pro- 
motion  depart- 
ment  staff  since 
the  Spring  of 
1950,  Mr.  Rov- 
ner  was  formerly 
associate  editor  Rovner 

of  Advertising  Age  and  before 
that  held  a  similar  post  at  Editor 
&  Publisher  magazine.  Earlier  he 
was  in  the  field  of  public  relations 
as  copywriter  and  account  execu¬ 
tive,  with  the  firms  of  Edward  L. 
Bernays  and  George  Hastings. 

■ 

Joins  Ohio  Dailies 

The  Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent- 
News  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Select  List  of  Ohio 
Daily  Newspapers;  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  national  field  by 
John  W.  Cullen  Co., 


Mitchell  Praises 
Newspaper  Ads 

Washington — ^National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chairman  Stephen  A. 
Mitchell  says  that  newspaper  ads 
appealing  for  party  funds  (E&P, 
Dec.  13,  page  20)  have  given  “a 
good  return  on  our  money.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  delivered  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  last  week  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  appreciation  voted  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  chairman  told  reporters 
later  that  the  party  debt  has  been 
reduced  from  $225,000  to  $188,- 
000  since  the  ads  were  run. 

20th  Century-Fox 
Uses  TV  on  Premiere 

Full  recognition  of  television  as 
an  advertising  medium  to  be 
viewed  in  the  same  perspective  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
outdoor  was  seen  this  week  in 
20th  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.’s 
national  network  “buy”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  world  premiere 
of  its  film,  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,”  at  New  York  City’s 
Roxy  Theater,  December  22. 

According  to  S.  Charles  Einfeld, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  campaign  (via  Charles 
Schlaifer  &  Ck).)  marks  one  of  the 
most  extensive  “weddings”  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  with  TV  to  date. 

Emanating  from  New  York  over 
the  ABC  network’s  flagship  sta¬ 
tion,  WJZ-TV,  the  film  firm  con¬ 
tracted  to  carry  the  program  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Indianapolis  and  other  major 
outlets.  Where  it  was  impossiljle 
to  present  the  premiere  program 
live,  20th  Century-Fox  kinescoped 
the  program. 

The  motion  picture  companies 
have  “naturally  been  cautious  in 
the  use  of  a  so-called  competitive 
entertainment  medium,”  Mr.  Ein¬ 
feld  said.  “With  this  first  network 
‘buy’  breaking  the  ice,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  ‘Hollywood 
premieres’  so  familiar  to  New 
Yorkers  and  residents  of  the  film 
capital  wlil  soon  be  equally  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  remainder  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Einfeld  added  that  while 
the  outlay  for  time  is  consider¬ 
able,  “the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
such  premieres  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  expenses  are  already  writ¬ 
ten  off.” 

■ 

Webb  Named  President 

C.  J.  LaRoche  and  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  announces 
the  election  of  James  D.  Webb  as 
president.  Mr.  Webb  for  the  past 
year  has  been  executive  vicepres- 

•  ident  of  the  company.  Prior  to 

•  joining  C.  J.  LaRoche,  Mr.  Webb 
I  was  a  member  of  Young  and 

•  Rubicam,  Inc.  where  he  was  a 
r  stockholder,  vicepresident  and 

manager  of  new  business. 


Chi.  Trib.  Got 
58%  of  Ad  $ 

In  Local  Press 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  an  estimated  58.6  per  cent 
of  the  advertising  revenue  received 
by  Chicago  newspapers  in  1952,  h 
was  revealed  here  by  C.  E.  Me- 
Kittrick,  advertising  manager. 

This  is  an  all-time  high  for  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  McKittrick  told  the 
51st  convention  of  the  advertising 
department.  Advertisers  will  place 
in  the  Tribune  during  the  full  year 
of  1952  approximately  49.6  per 
cent  of  all  linage  placed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers,  he  said.  The  per¬ 
centage  is  a  new  all-time  high  for 
the  Tribune. 

Advertisers  placed  43,899,363 
lines  in  the  Tribune  for  the  fint 
1 1  month-year,  marking  an  all- 
time  high  and  a  gain  over  1951’s 
11 -month  period  of  2,231,309 
lines.  The  expected  12-month 
1952  volume  will  be  over  47,000,- 
000  lines.  Retail  will  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  24,000,000  lines;  department 
stores  will  total  approximately 
10,000,000  lines  and  total  classi¬ 
fied  will  run  to  about  13,000,000 
lines.  All  three  classifications  will 
establish  new  all-time  highs. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet,  praising  all  departments 
for  the  records  set  in  1952.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  persons, 
including  executives  from  the  New 
York  News  and  Washington  (D. 

C.)  Times-Herald,  attended. 

The  progress  of  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  campaign  from  recognition  of 
a  consumer  need  to  its  final  form 
as  advertising  copy  was  outlined 
by  six  representatives  of  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 

The  agency  group  told  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  floor  wax  by  S.  C.  John¬ 
son  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  Racine,  Wis. 

■ 

Rome  Daily  American 
Has  Record  Issue 

Rome — The  greatest  number  of 
advertisers  in  its  history  —  more 
than  140  —  took  space  in  the 
1952  special  Christmas  edition  of 
the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American. 
it  was  announced  by  Jay  Graser, 
advertising  manager. 

The  edition  included  the  regular 
eight-page  tabloid  daily  and  a  32- 
page,  three-color  supplement. 
Metro  ad  mats  were  used  through¬ 
out  the  supplement,  while  AP 
holiday  features  were  used  to 
complement  editorial  content  pro¬ 
duced  by  staff  and  special  writers. 
The  edition  was  published  Dec.  20. 

■ 

Mulligan  Gets  Daily 

Appointment  of  the  Ralph  R- 
Mulligan  organization  as  agency 
advertising  representative  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Melvin  L. 
Stone,  Publisher,  the  Rumford  s 
(Me.)  Daily  Times.  j 
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Santa  Leaves  Potential 
Linage  for  Local  Dailies 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Two  POTENTIAL  retail  linage 
builders  for  1953  were  left  under 
the  Chirstmas  tree  this  week. 

One  is  “irha  (independent  re¬ 
tail  hardware  men  of  America) 
Hardware  Week,”  April  17-25 — 
a  new  nation-wide  merchandising 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

event  by  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.  The  other  linage  booster 
has  been  dubbed  “Electricity  for 


Better  Living;”  it  is  a  plan  for  a 
1953  celebration  by  the  Electric 
Companies  Public  Information 
Program  highlighting  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  American  home 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  electricity. 

The  NRHA  notes  that  “far 
from  being  just  another  ‘week’,” 
its  program  embraces  the  entire 
hardware  industry  —  scores  of 
manufacturers,  more  than  500 
hardware  wholesalers,  and  22,000 
association  member  retail  stores 
in  48  states. 

Included  in  an  elaborate  kit 


containing  more  than  120  pieces 
of  promotional  material  will  be 
40  manufacturers’  mats  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  That’s  where 
the  advertising  staffs  of  local 
newspapers  come  in — or  at  least 
should.  A  fact  book  being  mailed 
to  hardwaremen  throughout  the 
U.  S.  urges  retailers  to  “plan 
newspaper  ads  for  irha  Hardware 
Week,  using  mats  in  the  official 
kit.”  Local  dailies  would  do  well 
to  follow  up  this  official  sugges¬ 
tion  with  calls  on  hardware  retail 
outlets. 

Copy  theme  for  all  promotion 
is  “irha  Hardware  Week — featur¬ 
ing  famous  brands — Come  in  and 
Save.”  Starting  from  a  solid 
foundation  of  manufacturer  sup¬ 
port,  the  promotion  is  to  be  fully 
supported  by  newspaper,  direct 
mail,  radio  and  point-of-purchase 
advertising. 

The  event  will  be  promoted  at 
the  national  level  by  an  extensive 


industry  ad  program  of  about  40 
pages  in  the  April  18  issue  of  So- 
evepost,  with  a  lead-off  three-color 
page  ad  featuring  brand  names 
and  trademarks  of  hardware 
manufacturers. 

“Activity  in  all  branches  of  the 
industry  has  already  been  gener¬ 
ated,”  the  NRHA  reports,  “and 
the  merchandising  impact  of  this 
biggest  hardware  promotion  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  of  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions  when  it  culminates  in  the 
eight  big  selling  days  next  April.” 

Plan  Book  Full  of  Ideas 

National  activities  will  provide 
the  backdrop  for  local-level  tie-ins 
in  the  Electric  Companies  Public 
Information  program. 

A  plan  book  sent  to  every  busi¬ 
ness-managed  electric  company 
contains  suggestions  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  most  major  media.  Included 
are  six  Reddy  Kilowatt  advertis^ 
ments  on  the  “Electricity  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Living”  theme  to  be  used  by 
subscribers  to  this  service.  These 
ads  will  be  sent  to  the  various 
companies  in  January. 

The  ideas  and  copy,  without  the 
Reddy  Kilowatt  symbol,  the  EC- 
PIP  points  out,  may  be  used  by 
non-subscribing  companies  if  they 
desire. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  using  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  is  indued  one  urg¬ 
ing  special  editions  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  advertisers.  A 
sample  of  a  first  page  of  a  special 
newspaper  edition  is  provided  is 
which  a  local  company  expansion 
story  is  featured. 

The  plan  for  plugging  electricity 
was  issued  by  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  New 
York  City. 

■ 

More  Advertising  Urged 
To  Up  Canned  Food  Sedes 

The  canned  foods  industry  has 
got  to  do  a  better  advertising  and 
selling  job  if  it  is  to  gain  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
Harold  H.  Jaeger,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Geyer 
Advertising,  Inc.,  last  week  told 
over  400  industry  leaders  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Addressing  the  49th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’ 
Association  at  the  opening  of  its 
two-day  sessions,  Mr.  Jaeger 
attacked  the  “better  mousetrap" 
concept  of  selling  that  prevails 
among  many  canning  companies. 

“We  have  demonstrate  that 
high-powered  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  can  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  food  brokers  and  others  along 
the  distribution  channels  and  get 
more  display  space  and  exposure 
of  canned  foods  in  the  retail 
stores,”  Mr.  Jaeger  said. 

He  called  on  the  industry  to 
unite  in  a  “broad  program  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  that  will  change 
the  consumer’s  false  ideas  about 
canned  foods,  and  promote  a  | 
greater  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  great  benefits 
of  canned  foods  in  economy,  , 
ue,  convenience  and  availability."  ' 


Why  buy  a 


when  you  can 
have  milk  delivered 
to  your  door? 


Cow 


Hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
printing  plants  all  over  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  feel  the  some  way 
about  processing  and  cleaning  their  own  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  matrices.  They  hove  found  that  the 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  method  is  less  expensive 
and  more  convenient. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  has  been  constantly  im¬ 
proved  and  perfected  over  the  past  27  years.  Now 
we  have  six  service  branches  and  31  trained  service 
crews  who  come  into  your  plant  during  the  day  or 
night  and  operate  portable  Matrix  Contrast  proces¬ 
sing  equipment  to  clean  and  treat  your  matrices. 

Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  having  your  machinists 
do  a  job  with  which  they  are  not  familiar? 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  today  for  complete 
information. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  West  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y, 
326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street, 
Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 


Copyright  19.12.  Matrix  Contrail  Corporation 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 
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Tempo  of  Agency 

_ continued  from  page  17 


Cairns  Ltd.,  Needham  Louis  & 
Brorby  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Robert  J. 
Enders  Advertising  Inc.,  and  Me* 
Cann-Erickson  Inc. 

Although  the  growth  of  U.  S. 
agencies  with  branches  in  Canada 
has  been  phenomenal  in  the  past 
few  years,  the  largest  Canadian- 
owned  advertising  agencies  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  very  large  amounts 
of  business  of  Canadian  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  American  companies. 
This  applies  especially  in  foods, 
drugs  and  automotive  products. 
The  largest  Canadian-owned  agen¬ 
cies  have  for  many  years  carried  a 
great  deal  of  business  of  an  inter¬ 
national  nature.  Some  of  them 
started  as  branches  of  United 
States  agencies,  later  bought  out 
or  inherited  the  Canadian  opera¬ 
tion. 

Canadian-owned  agencies  have 
branch  offices  right  across  Canada 
in  all  principal  cities.  Canadian 
branches  of  American  agencies 
have  confined  their  operations 
primarily  to  Toronto  and  Mon¬ 
treal. 

American  agencies  have  opened 
offices  in  Montreal  in  recent  years 
with  specific  intent  to  give  letter 
service  in  the  French-language 
market  of  Canada.  Like  Canadian 
advertisers  and  agencies,  these 
American  agencies  have  found  out 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  translate 
the  English-language  copy  into 
French.  The  French-Canadian 
market  is  something  different, 
must  be  studied  and  copy  for  it 
must  be  directed  in  the  French- 
Canadian  language  which  differs 
from  Parisian  French. 

A  large  amount  of  advertising 
in  Canadian  publications  still 
comes  from  agencies  in  the  U.  S. 
It  is  expected  that  some  of  these 
agencies  will  also  in  the  next  few 
years  open  branches  in  the  ex¬ 
panding  Canadian  market. 


The  Little  New  Year 

Great  Kansas  Market! 


Salutes  a 


All  Kansas  looks  with  optimism  on  the  year  ahead.  Over  the  years,  how¬ 
ever,  vicissitudes  occur,  locally  or  nationally,  the  State  marches  steadily 
ahead,  as  has  always  been  its  pioneer  way. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  us,  with  abundance  from  the  fertile  soil :  industrially, 
we  have  come  into  our  own,  and  population  increase  suggests  to  what  an 
extent  our  resources  and  our  way-of-living  engenders  high  regard. 


v3AYS  the  Little  New  Year — "Salutations  to  Topeka  and  its  rich  surrounding 
countryside.  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  in  your  liberal  contributions  to  a 
national  prosperity.  What  you  raise  and  what  you  manufacture  go  into  that  vast 
cornicopia  of  American  progress. 

"A  Free  People  have  created  such  widespread  progress,  spiritually  and  commercially, 
as  will  ever  be  the  envy  of  a  globe  around. 


the  envy  of  a  globe  around. 

"To  produce  needed  things,  to  keep  ALL  factories  and  all  farms  humming,  to 
create  a  demand  for  such  goods  through  national  advertising,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  national  well-being. 

"I  like  the  spirit  of  Topeka  and,  altho  I’m  youn&  as  yet,  I  can  readily  understand 
how  you  will  add  to  the  sum  total  of  country-wide  progress.  Thanks  for  standing 
at  my  side,  ready  and  eager  to  assure  my  optimism.” 


The  1953  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies’  examina¬ 
tions  for  advertising  will  be  given 
by  councils  and  chapters  of  the 
4-A  on  February  14  and  21  in  30 
cities,  a  record  number,  according 
to  Sydney  H.  Giellerup,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Marschalk  &  Pratt  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  4-A  Committee 
on  Agency  Personnel. 

The  aptitude-temperament  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  exams  will  be  given 
February  14;  the  section  covering 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  work  on  February  21. 
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;(EveninQ); 


(Morning 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 
16th  in  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 
PER  FAMILY 

among  Sales  Management’s 
162  Metropolitan  Areas 


If  your  advertising  dollar  is 
seeking  the  Quality  markets 
lirst — then  the  Quad-City 
area  belongs  close  to  the 
top  of  your  list.  Year  by 
year  this  community  rates 
higher  and  higher  among 
the  Iti-  standard  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  Good  ancestry, 
fine  geographical  location 
and  diversified  means  of 
livelihood  all  contribute  to 
a  high  standard  of  living 
among  Quad-Citians.  You 
cover  3  of  the  4  Quad- 
Cities  when  you  use  the 
Argus  and  Dispatch. 


Service  Numbers  fjf 

/  Id  it  or  &  P//  hlishcr 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

Syndicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


\.ditoy&  Puhlishi’v 

IS  A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Classifications 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Formfit  Ups  Budget  50%; 
Schedules  330  Newspapers 

Chicago  —  The  Formfit  Co.,  Cott  Invading  New  York 
manufacturers  of  Foundationwear,  Cott  Beverage  Corp.,  New 
will  increase  its  1953  advertising  Haven.  Conn.,  is  entering  the  Me- 
expenditures  better  than  50  per  tropolitan  New  York  market  with 
cent,  it  was  announced  here  by  an  extensive  campaign  (via  Dowd, 


Walter  H.  Lowy,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr,  Lowy  pointed  out  that  this 
is  the  largest  advertising  campaign 


Redfield  &  Johnstone,  Inc.) 
newspapers  and  radio-TV. 

■ 

National  Laugh  Week 
CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  Tie-in  Ads  Urged 

The  National  Association  of 
(via  MacFarland-Aveyard)  ever  Gagwriters,  New  York  City,  is 
launched  in  the  brassiere  and  pitching  advertising  directors 
girdle  industry.  More  than  330  handling  amusement  pages  and 
newspapers,  25  national  magazines  amusement  trades  on  the  potential 
and,  for  the  first  time.  New  York  linage  in  exploitation  of  National 


subway  posters,  will  be  utilized. 

Cooperative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  supplement  each 
month’s  national  ads. 

■ 

Local  Market  Promotion 
Stressed  by  CBS-Columbia 
Stepped  up  promotional  efforts 


Laugh  Week,  April  1-8,  1953. 

The  eighth  annual  observance 
is  being  co-sponsored  by  the 
NAG,  the  Museum  of  American 
Comedy,  Laugh  Book  magazine, 
and  other  members  of  the  Humor 
Societies  of  America. 

According  to  George  Lewis, 
in  each  locafmarket  are  the  high-  executive  director  of  NAG,  Na- 
lights  of  the  current  phase  of  CBS-  t'onal  Laugh  Week  “might  make 
Columbia’s  advertising  program  ^  good  selling  point  for  newspa- 
for  its  TV  sets.  P^rs,  magazines  and  other  media 

The  promotion  running  in  key  have  manufacturers,  film  pro- 
TV  markets  is  spear-headed  by  ducers,  comedians  and  radio-TV 
an  intensified  program  of  radio  networks  and  stations  pay  tribute 
spots  and  special  newspaper  ads  advertisements  to  the  laugh- 
run  over  individual  dealers’  names  makers  of  America, 
along  with  group  listings  of  all  ^°r  newspapers  Mr.  Lewis  sug- 
dealers  in  an  area.  Basted  special  supplements  con- 

Approximately  $250,000  was  taining  paid  advertising  based  on 
spent  by  the  factory  in  these  local  this  tribute  theme.  In  addition,  he 
media  during  the  last  three  months  tirged  that  syndicates  observe  the 
of  1952.  This  is  exclusive  of  regu-  week  with  special  comic  strips, 
lar  dealer  co-op  advertising  or  the  " 

overall  national  ad  campaign.  Milwaukee  Joumal 

•Gadt  Nytaor-  From  Calvort  ““"ngJBig  .Month 

A  500-line  ad  will  run  over  the 
logo  of  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  in 
30  newspapers  in  major  cities  on 


Milwaukee,  Wis. — In  the  first 
18  days  of  December,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  has  published  an 


December  30  to  express  the  com-  of  1,844  pages  and  a 

pany’s  New  Year  greetings  in  no  ,9^.  3,000,000  lines  of 

less  than  six  foreign  languages.  ^  i  •  . 

Copy  (via  Lennen  &  Newell)  was  .^ight  editions  durmg  that  pen- 
checked  for  accuracy  by  the  od  have  exceeded  100  pages.  The 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages. 

Century  Club  Gets  Push 


Sunday,  Dec.  7,  edition  was  an 
all-time  record  for  the  Journal 
with  332  pages  and  436,411  lines 
„  ,  of  advertising.  This  followed  a 

National  Di^illers  Products  Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of  140 
Corp.  s  Century  Club  will  be  fea-  pages  and  264,341  lines, 
tured  as  a  “fully  aged”  straight  ■ 

bourbon  in  the  largest  ad  drive 
(via  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.)  in  its 
history.  Campaign  will  start  in 


Isgrig  Joins  Zenith 

Erik  Isgrig  has  joined  Zenith 
January  in  some  150  daily  and  Radio  Corp.  as  director  of  adver- 


weekly  newspapers. 

Goodrich  Tells  Plans 


tising,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  H.  C.  Bonfig,  Zenith  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Isgrig  was  formerly  an 


Twenty-three  large-city  Sun-  account  executive  with  Earle 
day  newspapers  will  be  part  of  B.  ^^dgin  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  Goodrich  Co.’s  1953  ad  pro-  -t  tt  h 

gram  for  its  Koroseal  play  pond.  Hathaway  Ups  Wallace 


Ads  are  also  slated  for  Goodrich's 
Burns  and  Allen  TV  show,  Sateve- 


Harry  W.  Wallace  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 


post,  Life  and  Parents’  magazines,  C.  F.  Hathaway  Company,  Water- 
plus  insertions  in  trade  books,  ville.  Me.,  and  New  York. 


Sadler,  Walsh 
Buy  Into 
Lupton  Agency 

John  Mather  Lupton  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  announces  that  its  two  vice- 
presidents,  Ralph  Sadler  and 
Charles  E.  Walsh,  have  become 
stockholders  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler,  58,  copy  chief  and  account 
executive,  has  been  with  the  Lup¬ 
ton  organization  since  about  six 
months  after  the  agency  was  start¬ 
ed  in  1944.  He  had  previously 
spent  many  years  in  both  sales  and 
editorial  positions  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Mr.  Sadler  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Lupton  agency 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Walsh,  31,  also  becomes  a 
director.  A  graduate  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Polytechnic  Institute  with  a 
degree  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
Mr.  Walsh  came  to  Lupton  from 
the  Grolier  Society  where  he  was 
science  editor  of  the  Book  of 
Knowledge.  Starting  as  a  trainee, 
he  has  worked  in  most  phases  of 
the  business  during  the  last  six 
years,  including  copy,  production, 
accounting  and  account  handling. 

He  is  now  responsible  for  the 
business  management  of  the  agen¬ 
cy,  as  well  as  being  a  principal 
account  executive. 

■ 

New  Ad  Appointments 
In  Kelvinator  Staff 

Four  new  appointments  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Kel¬ 
vinator  division  of  Nash-Kelvi- 
nator  Corporation  were  announced 
by  T.  J.  King,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 

Mr.  King  said  the  changes  were 
brought  about  because  of  Kelvi- 
nator’s  expansion  plans  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  industry  for  1953.  As¬ 
signed  new  duties  are:  J.  T. 
Stone,  who  takes  on  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  for  refrigera¬ 
tion  products,  including  refriger¬ 
ators,  freezers,  dehumidifiers  and 
room  air-conditioners;  W.  L.  Hul- 
Isiek,  advertising  and  sales  prom<> 
tion  manager  for  range  and  cabi¬ 
net  products,  including  ranges, 
water  heaters  and  full  line  of 
kitchen  cabinets;  J.  H.  Mattem, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Leonard  division, 
and  M.  R.  Milner,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  Kelvinator. 

Mr.  King  said  H.  A.  Willis  re¬ 
tains  his  present  responsibilities  as 
national  advertising  manager;  L.  J- 
Gage  remains  as  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  advertising,  and  L.  H. 
Schultz,  cooperative  advertising 
manager, 

■ 

Enters  Agency  Work 

San  Francisco  —  L.  E.  Town¬ 
send,  who  recently  retired  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (E  &  P,  Nov.  22,  page  17),  is 
now  with  the  Charles  R.  Stuart  ^ 
Advertising  Agency  here. 
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1949:  31,700  traffic  deaths 

Three  years  ago,  a  heartening  record  was  established. 
In  1949,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the  nation’s 
traffic  death  toll  had  been  reduced. 


1950:  34,800  traffic  deaths 

Two  years  ago,  the  encouraging  trend  was  broken  off. 
The  1950  fatality  total  showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  for  the  first  time  since  1945. 


1951: 


Last  year,  a  new  and  ominous  trend  was  established.  For 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  more  Americans  were  killed  in 
traffic  accidents  than  in  the  previous  year. 


1952: 


37,800 


traffic  deaths 


As  this  year  closes,  tentative  reports  indicate  a  1952 
death  toll  as  high  as  37,800 — the  third  consecutive  year 
of  increase. 


1953: 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

3  Newspaper  ftc  Fights  d 

1  ,  ■  Offering  Aid 

Advertisers  Washington—! 


Get  Awards 

Cleveland  —  Three  companies 
which  relied  heavily  on  newspaper 
advertising  in  their  major  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  past  year  were 
cited  for  awards  by  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club  in  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  awards  program. 

Award  winners  who  used  ex¬ 
tensive  daily  press  space  included 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  Ohio  Mattress  Co.  and  Rit- 
mor  Sportswear  Co. 

The  Illuminating  Co.  award 
showed  that  while  the  home  use 
of  electricity  went  up  throughout 
the  nation  in  1951  the  Cleveland 
utility  outran  the  national  average 
increase  during  its  year-long  cam¬ 
paigning  via  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.  to  increase  consumption  of 
power. 


FTC  Fights  Drug  Ads 
Offering  Aid  to  Aging 

Washington — ^The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  this  week  filed 
a  challenge  to  claims  that  the  drug 
preparation  Rybutol  is  effective 
against  advancing  age  (E&P,  June 
7,  page  16). 

The  complaint  charged  misrep¬ 
resentation  in  advertising  claims 
that  the  preparation  “is  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  effective  treatment  for  the 
symptoms  of  old  age  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  advancing  age,  including 
aches,  pains,  nervousness,  fatigue, 
loss  of  energy  and  insomnia.” 

CEI  conducted  an  intensive 
campaign  in  three  metropolitan 
dailies  in  the  Cleveland  area  with 
81  insertions.  It  employed  468  in¬ 
sertions  in  foreign  language  and 
community  neighborhood  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  campaign  employing  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  by  dealers  in 


Metropolitan  Heavy  Duty 
Newspaper  Press 

5  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 

Capacity  40  pages  straight,  80  collect — 32000  per  hour. 
Double  Folden  223/4  cut  oH. 

Complete  with  Motors,  Spore  Armatures,  Control  Panel, 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 

Accompanying  equipment: 

2  Standard  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors  with  delivery 
tables. 

1  Pony  Autoplate  with  Wood  Metal  Pump. 

1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Furnace. 

9  5  K.  W.  G/E  Metal  Immersion  Units:  Automatic 
Control  Panel. 

1  Mat  Scorcher. 

1  Roll  Rewinder. 

2  Ink  Pumps  and  Equipment 

41  Steel  Chases. 

1  Single  Crawiord  Wrapping  Machine. 

This  press  is  ready  to  ixm;  is  in  A- 1  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Included  are  extra  gears,  bvishings,  all  necessary 
electrical  push  button  stations,  web  break  detectors, 
roll  spindles  and  spring  roll  tension.  Low  price  for  the 
complete  job  as  it  stands,  in  our  Press  Room.  Or  will 
sell  as  a  three  units  and  double  folder  press  and 
fourth  and  fifth  units  separately. 


appliances  promoted  sales  of 
washers,  dryers,  electric  ranges, 
freezers,  water  heaters  and  all  , 
household  appliances  using  the  1< 
company’s  current. 

While  heavy  in  newspapers,  the 
campaign  also  used  other  media. 

The  Ohio  Mattress  campaign 
(via  Lang,  Fisher  &  Stashower), 
concentrated  in  the  spring  and 
fall;  increased  the  sale  of  high- 
priced  units  250  per  cent  while 
total  sale  of  units  climbed  by 
2,000. 

The  Cleveland  campaign  made 
use  of  four  full-page  and  half¬ 
page  newspaper  advertisements,  a 
number  of  dealer  cooperative  ads, 
window  demonstrations  and  a  TV 
program. 

Increased  sales  of  almost  250 
per  cent  were  recorded  by  Ritmor 
Sportswear  in  its  Weather-Match 
suits  line. 

In  a  three-month  drive,  (via 
Stern  &  Warren  Advertising)  the 
company  sponsored  a  double¬ 
truck  trade  paper  ad,  direct  mail 
and  other  media  along  with  strong 
dealer  newspaper  advertising. 

Spade  Work  Hailed 

At  the  awards  program.  Dr. 
Claude  Robinson,  president  of  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  ac¬ 
claimed  advertising’s  spade  work 
in  America’s  prosperity. 

“The  productive  set  up  of  this 
country  is  ahead  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  setup.  So  good  advertising 
must  keep  inventories  normal  that 
prosperity  may  prevail,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  research  has  now 
found  the  best  way  to  evaluate  the 
value  of  advertising  by  finding  the 
customer’s  point  of  view  and  then 
telling  him  what  a  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  will  do  for  him.  “Talk  in 
terms  of  consumer  benefits,”  he 
declared. 


Telephone  5251 


Mr.  Detwiler 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Lancaster,  Po. 


its  Weather-Match  YEARS  AN  ADLADY  .  .  . 

New  York  newspaper  representa- 
nonth  drive  (via  *  luncheon  last  week  to 

a  Advertising)  the  Mary  Mulligan  of  Young  & 

isored  a  double-  Rubicam,  advertising  agency.  Miss 
ler  ad.  direct  mail  Mulligan  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
a  along  with  strong  ‘he  year  after  50  years  in  the  ag- 
er  advertisine  business.  More  than  60  of 

her  friends  attended  and  presented 
Vork  Hailed  ^jj|,  ^  testimonial  and  a  tele- 

rds  program.  Dr.  vision  set.  Al  Ketcham  of  Jann  & 
>n,  president  of  the  Kelley  was  luncheon  chairman  and 
arch  Corp.,  ac-  George  Allan  of  J.  P.  McKinney 
ising’s  spade  work  &  Son,  shown  here,  was  emcee, 
rosperity.  Said  Miss  Mulligan:  “I  did  my 

tive  set  up  of  this 

id  of  the  merchan-  "" 

to  good  advertising  TpIIq 

ntories  normal  that  161^  INeea 

prevail,”  he  said.  For  Frosh  Ad  Ideos 

;  research  has  now  Chigago — Curtis  Berrien,  head 

way  to  evaluate  the  of  the  copy  department  at  Need- 
ising  by  finding  the  ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  of- 
it  of  view  and  then  fered  a  prescription  for  preventing 
It  a  product  or  ser-  ad  “snow-blindness”  in  a  talk 
for  him.  “Talk  in  here  before  the  Chicago  Chapter 
umer  benefits,”  he  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

■  His  prescription  called  for  new 

ideas  for  the  product  or  package, 
Allen  to  Join  ANA  a  new  twist  in  service,  copy  idea, 

,  u  All  •  -j  .  fresh  art  treatment,  or  an  original 
Joseph  M.  Allen,  v.cepres.dent  „  his 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  will  join  the  ,  “snow-blindness”  to 

fioll°AdVttitr;rn^ 

Paul  B  West,  ANA  pre^dent  an-  ^Distinctive  merchandise,"  he 
nounced  this  week.  Mn  Allen  ...  all  odds,  the  greatest 

will  work  with  Lowell  McElroy,  breeder  of  d  i  s  t  i  n  c  t  i  v  e  adver- 
ANA  vicepresident  in  charge  of 

media  and  research.  category,  he  mentioned 

Johnson’s  Pride,  a  wax  that  does 
the  job  “without  rubbing.”  He 
TlJ||JfZ  lu  also  told  how  the  success  of  a 

inillw  111  New  York  campaign  has  led 

Kraft  to  emphasize  the  “spreads 

riMORE  siDTOthly”  theme  for  Parkay  Mar- 

■ 

rOLYES  Foote  Elected  Exec.  VP 

lAlllin  McCann-Erickson 

Emerson  Foote  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresdient  of  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Robert  E.  Healy,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  was  named  to  the 
executive  committee;  and  Chester 
A.  Posey  and  John  T.  Tinker,  Jr. 
were  named  senior  vicepresidents 
of  the  agency. 
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Did  YOUR  customers  buy  162,000,000  units  of  YOUR 
product  last  year?  Ours  did. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  people  bought  162,146,993 
copies  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  Free  Press  in  1951. 

We  submit  this  as  a  new  "picture”  of  circulation  in 
terms  of  "wantability.”  It  is  a  clue  to  the  volume  and 
the  value  of  Free  Press  appeal  to  readers  in  every  walk 
of  life.  It  suggests,  too,  the  truly  amazing  coverage  of 
readers  available  through  the  Free  Press  and  the  out¬ 
standing  sales  opportunity  made  possible  for  advertisers 
who  use  our  columns. 

This  is  no  "static”  audience,  but  one  that  continues 
to  grow.  For  The  Free  Press  has  shown  A  LARGER 
INCREASE  IN  ITS  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  IN 
THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS  THAN  EITHER  OF  THE 
TWO  OTHER  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS.* 

This  ever-growing  audience  which  has  been  won 
over  by  creativeness,  resourcefulness  and  innovation  in 
its  news  and  editorial  columns  clearly  spotlights  The 
Free  Press  today  as  top  rank  medium  for  advertisers 
anxious  to  get  maximum  results  from  their  linage. 

*ABC  SMtment  For  12  Months  Ending  March  31 


Prtroit 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBUSHEK 

"AMERICA’S  MOST  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER" 
STORY,  RROOKS  AND  FINLIY— NATIONAL  RIRRUINTATIVIS 
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SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE  INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 

Supplies  high  grade  metallur¬ 
gical  coal  ^r  the  tremendous 
needs  of  National  Steel  mills. 


NATIONAL 


Tapping  the  world^s  largest  open  hearth  furnaces 


to  help  give  America  the  steel  it  needs 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Houston,  Texas.  Warehouse 
and  distribution  facilities  for 
steel  products  in  the  Southwest. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Producer  of 
iron  ore  from  extensive  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 


Huge  heart  of  the  steel-making  process  is  the  open 
hearth  furnace.  Here  come  together  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  steel,  to  be  fused  under  volcanic  heat  into 
this  most  vital  metal. 

To  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  in 
production,  National  Steel  operates  the  world’s 
largest  open  hearth  furnaces.  National’s  smallest 
furnace  is  larger  than  the  great  majority  of  furnaces 
now  in  use  in  the  steel  industry.  National’s  biggest — 
of  which  there  are  twelve  turning  out  more  than 
500  tons  of  steel  in  a  single  heat — are  almost  three 
times  as  large  as  the  average  steel  industry  furnace. 
Illustrated  here  is  the  tapping  of  one  of  these  giant 
furnaces.  After  completion  of  the  melting  process,  the 
liquid  steel  is  being  poured  from  the  furnace  into 
SOO-ton  ladles  from  which  it  will  be  poured  again 


into  the  molds  that  form  steel  into  ingots.  As  an 
ingot,  steel  starts  through  the  long  series  of  rolling 
and  finishing  operations  which  prepare  it  for  the 
many  thousands  of  applications  which  make  steel 
man’s  most  useful  servant. 

The  expansion  of  open  hearth  facilities  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  program  through  which  National 
has  been  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of  America’s 
steel  production  capacity — a  program  which  will 
give  National  a  total  steel-making  capacity  of 
6,000,000  tons  per  year  during  1953. 

Here,  again,  is  evidence  of  leadership  in  developing 
the  steel  resources  of  the  nation — resources  of  major 
importance  to  .America’s  strength  and  prosperity. 
This  is  National  Steel  .  .  .  entirely  independent  .  .  . 
completely  integrated  ...  a  leading  steel  producer. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Buffalo,  New  York.  Blast  fur¬ 
nace  division  for  production 
of  various  types  of  pig  iron. 


GREAT  LAKES  SHEL  CORP. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A  major  supplier 
of  standard  and  special  carbon 
steel  products  for  a  wide  range 
of  applications  in  industry. 


WEIRTON  SnEL  COMPANY 

Weirton,  W.  Va.  World’s  larg¬ 
est  independent  manufacturer 
of  tin  plate.  Producer  of  many 
other  important  steel  products. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION 

Ecorse,  M  ich.  and  T  erre  Hau  te, 
Ind.  Exclusive  manufacturer  of 
famous  Quonset  building  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  ^  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


SDX  STUDY 

AT  its  November  convention  in  Denver, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  offered  its  sponsorship  of  a  study 
to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  charges 
■of  bias  in  newspaper,  radio,  magazine,  and 
TV  handling  of  election  campaign  news. 
SDX  felt  that  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  charges  they  should  not  go  unchallenged. 

The  first  step  has  been  taken  toward  this 
goal.  President  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Miami  Herald, 
has  named  a  committee  representing  all  me¬ 
dia  which  for  honesty,  integrity  and  prestige 
will  be  above  reproach.  Not  even  the  most 
rabid  critic  will  be  able  to  question  the  mo¬ 
tives  or  actions  of  this  committee  or  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  most  difficult. 
The  committee  must  study  all  aspects  of  the 
study  idea,  advise  on  setting  it  up  so  that 
its  findings  will  have  public  acceptance,  and 
then  find  the  funds  with  which  to  do  the  job. 

So  far.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  on  the  right 
track. 

ITU  FUND 

HAVING  been  defeated  in  the  referendum 
on  the  2\/i%  special  defense  fund  assess¬ 
ment  to  raise  $10,000,000,  the  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  have 
come  right  back  with  another  proposal  as 
was  expected.  This  time  they  want  to  change 
the  ITU  constitution  to  provide  for  a  $5,- 
000,000  defense  fund  with  an  automatic  2% 
assessment  every  time  the  fund  falls  below 
i  $1,000,000.  So  vociferous  are  the  ITU  of¬ 
ficers  in  appealing  for  membership  support, 
citing  the  “mandate  to  the  elected  officers,” 
i  and  issuing  dire  warnings  of  “the  end  of  our 

1  craft  union  and  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  our 

j  mental  and  moral  /fibre,”  that  one  questions 

!  the  motives  behind  it  all. 

i  Look  at  this  way:  The  officers  have  trans- 
i  ferred  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 

I  dollars  from  the  Mortuary  Fund  to  the  De- 

i  fense  Fund.  This  is  to  be  repaid  as  equiva- 

i  lent  funds  from  the  new  assessment  become 

i  available.  So,  in  the  first  “go  ’round,”  ITU 

i  members  must  supply  $7,500,000  before  the 

j  2%  assessment  is  taken  off  temporarily. 

;  Or,  look  at  this  way:  ITU  has  “loaned” 
j  $4,000,000  to  Unitypo.  Practically  all  of  it 

!  is  spent  and  is  irretrievable.  Part  of  that 

j  Mortuary  Fund  “loan”  or  part  of  the  new 

1  assessment,  will  go  down  the  same  hole,  and 

:  the  Unitypo  “loans”  will  total  $5,000,000 

j  before  long. 

>  ITU  members  are  faced  with  this  choice: 
i  Either  they  call  a  halt  to  extravagant  spend¬ 
ing  and  attempt  to  retrieve  what  they  can 
j  out  of  their  present  financial  mess;  or  they 
vote  for  the  new  assessment  and  continue 
to  pour  good  money  after  bad. 

LETTER  SUIT 

THE  DAMAGE  suit  by  that  letter-to-the- 
editor  writer  aaginst  the  Tulsa  World  for 
not  using  his  epistle  was  thrown  out  of  court 
as  we  expected.  The  plaintiff  asserts  he  will 
appeal  to  the  “highest  Court.” 

In  our  opinion  he  is  due  for  a  series  of 
legal  disappointments  because  no  court  will 
support  a  theory  of  compulsory  publication 
in  this  land  of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
free  press. 


EDITCBRIAL 


And  the  gospel  must  first  be  published 
among  ail  nations. — St.  Mark,  XIII;  10. 


P.  O.  CENSORS 

FOR  a  country  that  boasts  of  its  press  free¬ 
dom,  the  United  States  has  developed  a 
strange  censorship  at  its  borders.  Not  all 
publications  coming  from  overseas  are  de¬ 
livered  to  their  original  subscribers.  The  Post 
Officer  Department  decides  who  the  fortun¬ 
ate  ones  are  to  be. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
discovered  that  the  Post  Office  decides 
which  subscribers  to  certain  Soviet  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  allowed  to  receive  them.  Some 
publications  like  Pravda  and  Izvestia  are  de¬ 
livered  to  all  subscribers.  Others  are  censored 
and  only  a  few  arrive  at  their  destination. 

The  P.O.’s  acting  solicitor  wrote  to  ACLU 
that,  according  to  the  Attorney  General, 
political  propaganda  distributed  in  violation 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  may 
be  considered  non-mailable.  He  added  that 
the  publications  had  not  been  withheld  from 
universities  of  “known  standing”  or  from 
“certain  researchers”  who  offer  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Not  only  is  the  Post  Office  censoring  the 
mail,  therefore,  but  it  is  also  establishing  it¬ 
self  as  a  judge  of  academic  standards. 

The  Post  Office  is  on  dangerous  ground 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
this  practice.  If  it  can  arbitrarily  decide  what 
publications  from  outside  of  the  country 
contain  “political  propaganda”,  then  what  is 
to  prevent  it  from  applying  the  same  reason¬ 
ing  and  the  same  policies  toward  publications 
printed  in  the  U.  S.? 

The  Post  Office  has  enough  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  mailability  of  published  material  to 
protect  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  has  no 
business  in  the  area  of  political  censorship. 

SAVE,  DON'T  SPEND 

THE  Washington  Daily  News  has  come  forth 
with  an  idea  for  economy  in  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  a  recent 
popular  song  urging  “accentuate  the  posi¬ 
tive.” 

“In  a  nutshell,”  the  News  says,  “the  idea 
is  this:  A  working  budget  for  every  govern¬ 
ment  supervisor.”  Give  him  a  budget  of  how 
much  he  spends  (most  of  them  don’t  know), 
and  challenge  him  to  make  it  a  personal 
responsibility  to  figure  out  ways  to  spend 
less. 

Urging  government  employes  and  execu¬ 
tives  to  think  in  terms  of  savings  rather 
than  of  spending  is  so  obvious  that  we  won¬ 
der  why  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  before. 
Congratulations  to  the  News  for  being  the 
first. 


CURBS  ON  ADVERTISING 

THERE  have  been  many  attacks  on  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  last  decade.  From  the  White 
House  on  down  some  government  officials 
and  some  outsiders  have  urged  a  curb  on 
this  or  that  type  of  advertising.  There  have 
been  proposals  for  a  tax  on  advertising;  that 
public  relations  advertising  is  non-tax  de¬ 
ductible  as  a  business  expense,  etc. 

Advertising  people  will  be  shocked  at  the 
extent  to  which  their  profession  has  already 
been  curbed  in  the  various  states  and  at 
the  serious  threats  for  further  restrictions 
in  Washington.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  issued  a  bulletin 
detailing  how  “Government  takes  a  hand 
more  and  more  in  advertising  matters.”  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  highlights: 

Three  states — Arizona,  Indiana,  and  New 
Mexico — already  have  a  tax  on  advertising. 

Financial  advertising  is  regulated  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  U.  S.  Patent  Office  requires  that  all 
advertising  by  patent  attorneys  or  agents  be 
submitted  for  approval  in  advance. 

Forty-five  states  regulate  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  in  some  way. 

Nineteen  states  have  statutes  regulating 
advertising  of  banks,  trust  companies,  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  and  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Thirty-two  states  impose  restrictions  on 
advertising  by  barbers. 

Restrictions  on  advertising  by  beauticians 
are  in  effect  in  30  states. 

Twenty-four  states  regulate  advertising  by 
chiropodists. 

Fourteen  states  regulate  advertising  by 
chiropractors. 

All  48  states  have  statutes  regulating  ad¬ 
vertising  by  dentists  and  call  for  revocation 
or  suspension  of  license  for  violations. 

Forty-three  states  have  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  optometry  advertising. 

Sixteen  states  regulate  advertising  by  em¬ 
ployment  agencies. 

Advertising  of  furs  is  controlled  under  the 
Fur  Labelling  Act. 

Twenty-six  states  regulate  advertising  by 
insurance  companies,  agents  or  brokers. 

Thirty-four  states  have  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  advertising  by  physicians. 

Both  federal  and  41  individual  state  laws 
deal  with  political  advertising. 

Public  Utility  Commissions  in  a  number 
of  states  have  been  trying  to  force  public 
utilities  to  curtail  their  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

It  will  be  argued  that  some  of  these 
restriction  are  worthwhile,  necessary  and  in 
the  public  interest.  It  can  also  be  argued 
that  many  of  them  are  unnecessary  and  over- 
restrictive. 

It  is  our  belief  that  even  this  partial  list¬ 
ing  indicates  our  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  have  gone  “regulation-happy.”  The 
net  result,  in  many  instances,  has  been  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  advertising  be¬ 
ing  regulated. 

The  anti-advertising  forces  have  been  more 
successful  than  any  of  us  realized.  They 
consider  advertising  as  an  economic  waste. 
Those  who  use  it  and  live  by  it  know  bet¬ 
ter.  But  they  had  better  stand  up  and  fight 
for  freedom  instead  of  controls  or  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  country  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
a  creeping  paralysis. 
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John  D.  Montgomery  and  H. 
Stuart  Morrison  have  been 
awarded  decorations  by  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Information  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  independent  public 
opinion  organization,  for  the  Bra¬ 
zil  Herald’s  activities  in  promoting 
hemisphere  relations.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  publisher  of  the  Junction 
City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union,  owns 
the  Herald  and  Mr.  Morrison  is 
the  resident  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  succeeding  the  late 
Joseph  Agor,  who  died  in  office. 

■ 

Francis  W.  Tully,  publisher 
of  the  Yarmouth  (Me.)  Talk  of 
the  Towns  has  been  appointed 
press  secretary  to  Governor-elect 
Herter  of  Massachusetts. 

«  «  * 

Robert  E.  Delaplaine,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
Sews  and  Post,  will  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechan¬ 
ics-Citizens  National  Bank  when 
the  merger  is  approved. 

*  *  * 

R.  W.  Rhodes,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  o;  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  and  Blizzard,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  E.  P.  Boyle.  Mr.  Rhodes 
will  be  the  representative  of  the 
publisher  in  coordinating  the  flow 
of  production  through  the  editor¬ 
ial  and  mechanical  departments. 

■ 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  editor  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  received  a  public  service 
award  from  the  Upper  New  York 
State  Council  of  B'nai  B’rith  for 
his  contributions  to  interfaith  and 
interracial  goodwill. 

«  *  * 

C.  F.  Ridenour,  former  editor 
of  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call, 
has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Piqua  Memorial  Hospital  board 
after  20  years’  tenure  but  will 
continue  as  a  life  trustee. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Alvina  Jorgenson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  phone  room  supervisor,  has 
been  appointed  head  supervisor  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune’s  classified  advertising 
telephone  room,  succeeding  Cly- 
tie  Kerr.  New  assistant  super¬ 

visor  is  Virginia  Kurth. 

*  «  « 

Eleanor  Rich,  formerly  with 

the  Western  Pacific  Advertising 
Agency  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
joined  the  retail  advertising  staff 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

*  «  * 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Plainfield 


WEDDING  RECEPTION  was  given  by  the  Territorial  Enterprise  at 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  for  Williani  Jenkins,  managing  editor  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News,  and  his  bride,  the  former  Florence 
Millsaps,  secretary  to  the  publisher  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
They  are  flanked  by  their  hosts.  Lucius  Beehe  and  Charles  Clegg. 


(N.  J.)  Courier  News,  sailed  from 
New  York  Dec.  12  on  Grace 
Line’s  Santa  Rosa  for  a  12-day 
Caribbean  cruise.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Zimmerman  and 
their  daughter,  Nancy. 

«  *  « 

Stan  White,  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager,  succeeding 
Norman  Soots,  who  resigned. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Durwood  Scott  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  San 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Sun,  succeeding 
Don  Brown,  who  is  now  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Wilmington  (Calif.) 
Press-Journal. 

*  •  * 

Martha  Radcliffe,  whose 
father,  E.  B.  Radcliffe,  is  theater 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  has  joined  the  paper’s 
staff  as  copy  girl. 

*  «  * 

George  Thompson  has  been 


elected  president  of  the  Glovers- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican 
and  FJerald  Editorial  Craft,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Henry  Snyder. 

*  «  « 

Neil  Cunningham,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  News  and  more  recently 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  correspondent 
for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
has  joined  the  Banner’s  city  staff. 

*  «  « 

Joe  Speak,  assistant  telegraph 
editor  for  nearly  five  years,  has 
been  advanced  to  telegraph  edtior 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  fol¬ 
lowing  retirement  of  Wid  A.  Gil¬ 
bert,  who  is  becoming  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  weekly. 

«  «  * 

Joseph  W.  Lee,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  New  York. 

V  *  V 

Joe  Park,  veteran  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  labor  editor,  is  re- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tiring.  His  labor  reporter  job  is 
being  taken  by  Humphrey  Owen. 
*  * 

Larry  Peeples,  former  editor 
of  the  Sedro  Woolley  (Wash.) 
Courier-Times,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Lon  gv  ie  u' 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Goldschmidt,  bridge 
columnist  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Contract  Bridge  League. 

*  *  * 

Weber  Trout,  United  Press, 
Denver,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Colorado  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

4:  9|c 

Bill  Anderson,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
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Journal,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

*  *  * 

E.  C.  Osborn,  for  the  past  year 
managing  editor  of  the  Brownville 
(Tex.)  Herald, 
has  been  ap- 
pointed  director 
of  sports  for  the 
Herald,  the  Har- 
I  in  gen  (Tex.) 

Valley  Morning 
Star  and  the  Mc- 
Allen  (Tex.) 

Valley  Evening 
Monitor.  All 
three  papers  are 
in  the  Freedom 
Newspapers  Osborn 
group. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Kennedy,  former 
Frankfurt  chief  for  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  also  formerly  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

George  Barton,  president  of 
the  National  Boxing  Association 
and  veteran  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune  sports  writer,  will  receive 
the  New  York  Boxing  Writers’ 
Association  James  J.  Walker 

Trophy  January  15  at  the  boxing 

writers’  annual  dinner  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  hotel  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Johnson,  formerly 
with  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  bureau 
of  United  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  as  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  succeeding  Ed  Ha- 
HESY,  resigned. 

4:  4c  4c 

Harry  T.  Clew,  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

for  20  years,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Charter  Revision 

Commission. 

♦  *  * 

Tim  Meehan,  Kentucky  side  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  having  served  18  months 
with  the  Army  in  Korea,  is  back 
on  the  newspaper  job. 

*  *  ilf 

George  Hutchison,  former 
Hamilton,  O.,  newspaperman  who 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Bur- 
hank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  for  a 
time,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

4c  4c  * 

Ty  Clark,  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  sports  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 
He  joined  the  editorial  staff  last 
April. 

*  *  * 

Jay  Zal,  former  Tulsa  newsman 
who  has  been  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  recently,  has 
joined  the  publicity  staff  of  the 

National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 

turers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jeanne  Boyle,  former  editor  of 
San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Sun,  is 
now  assistant  publicity  director 
for  Trans-Ocean  Airlines. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


In  the  Military  Service 


Second  Lt.  Robert  J.  Aaron, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant  public  information 
officer  for  the  Third  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  in  Korea. 

*  *  * 

Eddie  L.  Madison,  Jr.,  former 
reporter  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Oklahoma 
Eagle,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army  and  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Col.  Dudley  B.  Brodie, 
former  promotion  manager  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has  been 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  Munich 
military  post  in  Germany. 

*  *  * 

Col.  Harvey  Rivkins,  former 
International  News  Service  staffer 
in  Baltimore,  has  been  named  to 

head  “Operation  Survey,”  being 

conducted  by  Headquarters,  First 
Air  Force,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Pec.  E.  L.  Williams,  former 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  re¬ 
porter,  is  editing  the  38th  Regi¬ 
ment’s  daily  newspaper,  The  Rock, 
in  Korea. 

■ 

61  Receive  Watches 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Sixty-one  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  with  35  or  more 
years  of  service  received  gold 
watches  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
B.  H.  Bidder,  president,  and  Mrs. 
Bidder  for  members  of  the  25- 
Year  Club. 

■ 

3  Are  Close 

Cincinnati  —  The  three  dailies 
here  are  engaged  in  the  closest 
city  zone  circulation  battle  in  local 
history.  Sept.  30  ABC  reports  gave 
the  daily  Enquirer  125,135,  the 
Post  124,419,  and  the  Times-Star 
123,588. 


Tonkin  Named  Head 
Of  Chicago  SDX 

Chicago — Marvin  Tonkin,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club,  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  other  officers  chosen  for 
1953  are: 

Ralph  Jones,  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  first  vicepresident;  Claude 
Walker,  Forest  Park  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view,  second  vicepresident;  James 
Brooks,  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror- 
by,  Inc.,  secretary;  and  J.  Wiliam 
Carroll,  Park  Ridge  (Ill.)  Advo¬ 
cate. 

Directors 

Newly  -  elected  directors  are 
Maurice  Fischer,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Tom  Abbott,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Leo  Fischer,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  Mel  Barker,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Ken  Clayton,  Tribune; 
Don  Eck,  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation;  Isaac  Gershman,  City 
News  Bureau;  Gene  Roguski,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  A1  Or¬ 
ton,  Associated  Press;  Erie  Ross, 
Steel;  Hal  Shanafield,  Electrical 
Dealer;  Jacob  Scher,  Med  ill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  U.;  A1  Henry,  ABC;  George 
Herro,  MBS;  and  Sam  Sarantop- 
oulos,  NBC;  Harry  Coleman, 
Harry  Coleman  Co.;  Volney  Fow¬ 
ler,  Electro-Motive  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors;  and  Ben  Hartley, 
Lions’  magazine. 

■ 

CIO  Urges  Better 
Union  Press  Relations 

Boston  —  The  Massachusetts 
CIO  convention  here  this  week 
adopted  a  committee  report  urg¬ 
ing  unions  to  improve  their  press 
relations.  The  report  prepared  by 
Joseph  P.  Garland,  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  deplored  the 
“attitude  of  secrecy  of  many  un¬ 
ion  officials  in  dealing  with  the 
press.” 
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That  old  bogeyman  — the  Tycoon  of  Big  Business  —  seems  still  to 
linger  in  the  minds  of  some  people.  Whether  or  not  this  was  ever  a  true 
picture,  it  is  certainly  false  today.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  for 
instance,  is  widely  held,  independent.  It  has  its  own  management  and  share¬ 
holders.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  Standard  companies  in  the  East. 


The  actual  owners  of  standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  now  number  115,942 — which  is  17,000  more  than 
iust  two  years  ago.  They  include  283  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions;  236  churches  and  religious  organ¬ 
izations;  1825  small  and  large  businesses;  159  hospitals  and 
other  medical  groups;  10,876  employees  of  the  Company, 
and  102,563  other  individual  citizens,  few  of  whom  could  be 
called  rich.  The  great  number  of  our  shareholders  are  people 


like  your  own  friends  and  neighbors — yourself,  perhaps — 
mechanics,  clerks,  farmers,  white-collar  men,  widows,  men 
and  women  who  have  retired,  In  another  sense,  of  course, 
the  “owners”  of  Standard  are  our  customers.  You  control  the 
Company  by  your  choice  of  brands,  and  you  benefit  by  the 
quality  and  economy  of  the  products  we  sell.  The  only  way 
Standard  can  look  after  the  interests  of  its  shareholders  is 
by  making  sure  that  Standard  serves  you  well. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


E&P  Contest  Coming  Up; 
Top  Winner  Gets  $200 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

It’s  that  time  of  year  again — 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  14th  News 
Picture  Contest  is  just  around  the 
comer  from  those  batch  of  nega¬ 
tives  you  have  in  the  files. 

Here  are  the  prizes: 

1st— $200;  2d— $100;  3d— $75; 
and  five  honorable  mentions 
worth  $15  each.  The  top  winner 
also  takes  the  Graflex  diamond 
honors  and  has  his/her  picture 
hung  in  Kent  State  University’s 
Hall  of  Fame.  This  is  the  school 
where  one  of  the  best  short 
courses  in  press  photography  is 
held  each  year. 

And  here  are  the  rules: 

The  deadline  is  Jan.  1,  1953. 
Address  all  entries  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  News  Picture  Contest, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times 
Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Spot  News  Only 

Only  spot  news  pictures  will  be 
considered  by  the  five  judges  (to 
be  named  later).  Repeat — only 
spot  news. 

Eligibility  —  photographers  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndi¬ 
cate  or  a  news  service,  or  any  ac¬ 
credited  freelance  operating  out 
W  the  U.  S.,  Canada  or  Mexico. 
Stills  from  newsreels  are  out,  but 
cameramen  whose  photos  have 
been  run  in  non-daily  newspapers 
(weeklies,  semi-weeklies)  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  can  enter  their 
work.  Submit  as  many  prints  as 
you  like. 

Where  Published — your  pictures 
must  have  been  published  in  a 
daily  or  a  non-daily  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  1952.  You  must  at¬ 
tach  as  proof  of  publication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  a 
dateline  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  photo  chief  attesting  to 
such  publication. 

The  next  item  is  captions.  Write 
a  full,  descriptive  caption  on  the 
back  of  each  picture  you  submit. 
Make  it  the  royal  treatment — how 
the  shot  was  made,  type  of  cam¬ 
era,  technical  data,  difficulties  en¬ 
countered.  Don’t  put  names  on 
the  front  of  the  print. 

NPPA  Point  System 

Send  in  8x10  glossies,  mounted 
on  board  not  to  exceed  16x20, 
and  then  give  them  a  title.  Your 
pictures  won’t  be  returned  unless 
requested  at  the  time  of  entry. 
All  copyrights  will  be  respected 
in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  E  &  P. 

one  of  the  best  systems  of  judg¬ 
ing  will  be  used.  It’s  the  one  de¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  and  it 
goes  this  way:  4  possible  points 
for  dramatic  quality  achieved  while 


covering  spot  news;  2  possible 
points  for  difficulties  met  and 
competitive  conditions  under 
which  the  photographer  worked; 

2  possible  points  for  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  story;  and  1  possible 
point  for  technical  quality. 

NPPA  Photo  Conference 

The  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  announced 
this  week  that  it  will  sponsor  a 
photo  conference  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  week  of  Sept.  13,  1953. 

The  conference,  according  to 
the  association,  is  planned  for 
those  men  in  charge  of  the  pictor¬ 
ial  content  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  George  Eastman 
house,  in  Rochester,  will  work 
with  the  NPPA  and  lend  its  facili¬ 
ties. 

Bill  Eckenberg  (New  York 
Times),  chairman  of  the  NPPA’s 
educational  and  technical  commit¬ 
tee,  v/hich  will  direct  the  confer¬ 
ence,  said  the  e  cecutives  who  will 
attend  will  include  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  photo  staff  managers,  picture 
editors,  production  men,  and  me¬ 
chanical  and  photoengraving  su¬ 
perintendents,  Registration  will  b9 
kept  to  200. 

The  fe«  of  $125  will  include 
hotel  room,  intra  -  conference 
transportation,  lunches  and  a 
wrap-up  of  the  conference  in 
booklet  form. 

The  idea  for  this  meeting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times  photo¬ 
grapher,  came  as  the  direct  result 
of  expressions  made  by  camera¬ 
men  at  the  various  short  courses 
in  press  photography. 

TTiese  expressions,  boiled  down, 
amounted  to  a  wish-you-were- 
here  outpouring.  In  other  words, 
they  have  often  said  they  would 
like  to  have  their  editors  in  the 
audience  so  they  could  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  problems. 

"I^e  association  reports  that  the 
conference  will  be  conducted  on 
panel-discussion  lines,  with  the 
many  panel  leaders  guiding  the 
discussion  to  make  sure  nothing 
is  overlooked.  It  is  the  biggest 
venture  ever  undertaken  by  the 
NPPA. 

Wowl  .  .  .  $7,000,000 

Joe  Colognor,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  America’s 
highest  paid  photographer  this 
month. 

The  other  day,  he  removed  his 
weekly  paycheck  from  its  enve¬ 
lope,  endorsed  it —  without  look¬ 
ing — and  shoved  it  through  the 
teller’s  window. 


The  teller  did  fifteen  double 
takes  and,  with  appropriate  ges-  ' 
tures  and  expostulations,  shoved 
the  check  back. 

Mr.  C  o  1  o  g  n  o  r  i  was  equally  , 
startled.  The  check  was  made  out 
for  his  regular  salary — plus  $7,- 
000,000!  The  clerical  error  was 
quickly  corrected.  Quipped  the 
publisher:  “So  they  paid  you  two 
weeks  at  once.” 

Protection  Bill 

A  Bi-partisan  bill  to  protect 
cameramen  was  filed  in  Boston 
last  week. 

It  the  state  senate  passes  the 
bill,  a  $500  fine  could  be  imposed 
against  anyone  assaulting  a  photo¬ 
grapher  on  assignment.  There  was 
also  a  bill  filed  which  yould  al¬ 
low  photographers,  reporters  and 
news  services  personnel  to  receive 
a  special  plate  for  their  cars. 

Helpful  Picture 

An  unusual  story  of  public 
service  by  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  cropped  up  in  Detroit  recent¬ 
ly.  It  involved  a  little  girl  who 
had  a  hip  operation  which  was  to 
make  her  able  to  walk  again.  The 
operation  completed,  the  doctor 
gave  orders  for  a  special  traction 
— those  riggings  of  weights  and 
pulleys  which  hold  the  patient  in 
proper  position. 

There  was  a  new  resident  doctor 
in  the  hospital  who  did  not  know 
the  particular  traction.  A  nurse 
remembered  that  Detroit  Free 
Press  Photographer  Tony  Spina 
had  made  a  picture  of  the  earleir 
case  for  a  feature  story  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Spina  was  called,  dug  the 
negative  of  the  picture  out  of  his 
files  and  made  a  special  enlarge¬ 
ment,  showing  all  the  necessary 
details.  The  picture  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital.  Result:  a  crisis 
averted  by  a  new  sample  of  news¬ 
paper  service  to  the  public. 

Hansens'  Dream  Voyage 

Boston — ^With  jib  and  mains’l 
'  spanking  in  the  wintry  breeze,  the 

■  38-foot  ketch  “Jolly  i'ar”  scudded 
.  out  of  Boston  Harbor  last  week 
I  carrying  Herald  Photographer  Ar- 
'  thur  Hansen  and  his  wife,  Elean- 
^  or,  toward  fulfilment  of  a  20-year 

■  dream. 

The  Hansens,  with  their  shaggy 
'  dog,  Barney,  set  sail  for  the  Ba- 
>  hamas.  Both  have  sailed  ever 
since  they  can  remember  and  have 

-  never  lost  sight  of  their  dream — 

’  operating  a  pleasure  sailing  craft 
1  in  the  warm  winter  waters  of  the 
*  Bahamas  and  returning  here  for 

summers  on  Cape  Cod. 

During  the  past  20  years,  while 
they  built  savings  and  experience 
.  toward  “the  day,”  the  Hansens 
I  made  hundreds  of  friends  among 
s  professional  seamen.  Herald  read- 
s  ers,  who  saw  the  Hansen  credit 
line  on  hundreds  of  photographs, 
s  also  grew  used  to  seeing  a  grad- 

-  ually  -  aging  dog.  Barney  was 

-  “shot”  so  many  times  that  he  has 
e  become  known  as  the  “most  photo¬ 
graphed  dog  in  New  England.” 


'Christie'  Retires 
From  City  Desk 
Of  the  Gleaner 

Fredericton,  N,  B. — Mrs.  An¬ 
nie  E.  Mathewson,  one  of  the  few 
women  city  editors  in  the  history 
of  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalism,  retired 
Dec.  6  after  54 
years  with  the 
Frederic- 
ton  Gleaner 
(daily  circ.  10,- 
271). 

“I  would  not 
exchange  for 
money  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the 
past  54  years,”  I 

she  said  on  re-  Mathewson  j 

tirement  day.  She  is  75  years  old. 

Mrs.  Mathewson,  who  is  called 
“Christie”  after  the  famous  base¬ 
ball  player,  is  an  institution.  She 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Elks 
and  Odd  Fellows  for  her  work  for 
the  underprivileged,  the  first  free¬ 
man  of  the  city  for  her  charity, 
and  Canada’s  first  and  only  wom¬ 
an  Boy  Scout  for  helping  start 
that  organization  here. 

For  her  World  War  II  activities 
she  was  given  membership  in  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
entitles  her  to  place  the  initials 
O.  B.  E.  after  her  name. 

In  1949,  she  was  made  “grand¬ 
mother”  of  the  Canadian  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club. 

She  got  her  writing  job  with 
the  Gleaner  after  .attending  a 
church  service.  She  was  a  typeset¬ 
ter  at  the  time  and,  when  the 
editor  asked  her  to  write  up  the 
sermon,  she  refused  saying,  “I’m 
paid  to  set  type,  not  to  write." 
However,  the  Gleaner's  founder, 
James  H.  Crocket,  persuaded  her 
to  set  it  in  type  without  writing 
a  single  word. 

Next  day  the  clergyman  who 
delivered  the  sermon  called  the 
paper  to  congratulate  the  reporter 
on  his  fine  story.  “I  never  set  type 
from  that  day  on,”  said  Mrs. 
Mathewson. 

She  became  city  editor  in  1940. 

■ 

Boston  Press  Club 
Elects  New  Officers 

Boston — Rudolph  F.  Elie,  Jr., 
Boston  Herald  columnist  and  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club  last  week. 

Joe  Harrington,  “All  Sorts”  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Boston  Post,  was 
made  vicepresident  and  James  F. 
Smith  of  Associated  Press  was 
elected  secretary.  Frank  M. 
O’Donnell  of  the  Traveler  was 
chosen  as  treasurer. 

Named  to  the  executive  board 
were  Elliott  Norton,  drama  critic 
of  the  Post  who  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  Leveroni  of  the 
Herald,  and  Joseph  Dumont  of 
the  Boston  American. 
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FOTOGS 

News 
Picture 
Contest 


Select  your  best  1952  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  14th  News  Picture  Contest 


THREE  CASH  PRIZES  wiU  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  SPOT 
NEWS  photographs  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  empolyes,  and  published  in 
DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  of  general  circulation  during  the  calendar  year 
1952.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  January  31.  1953. 

Winning  photographer  in  the  E.  &  P.  contest  will  receive  the  ANNUAL  AWARD  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  his  contribution  to  pictorial  fournalism,  and 
the  winning  photo  will  be  hung  in  Kent  State's  HALL  OF  FAME. 


FIRST  PRIZE 


THIRD  PRIZE 


Certificatas  of  award  wiU  also  be  made 
to  newspapers  or  news  services  em¬ 
ploying  the  winning  photographers. 


Conditions  of  the  Contest 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  posses¬ 
sions,  in  Ginada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  newsreels 
are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 

individual.  Pictures  must  have  oeen  published  in  a  newspaper  during, 
the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1952.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  i 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descriptive 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for  this 
contest.  i 

3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS. 
Cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
photographers  of  large  cities  to  win  recognition,  llie  point  system  de¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  will  be  followed: 
in  the  judging.  This  provides:  4  possible  points  for  dramatic  quality 
achieved  while  covering  spot  news  story  where  unrehearsed  action  is 
obvious;  3  possible  points  for  difficulties  encountered  and  competitive 
conditions  under  which  photographer  worked;  2  possible  points  for 
importance  of  story;  1  possible  point  for  technical  quality. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20) 
to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  EACH  PICTURE 
MUST  CARRY  A  TITLE  WRITTEN  OR  LETTERED  UNDER  IT. 
NO  NAMES  OR  OTHER  IDENTIFICATION  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON 
THE  FRONT  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  entry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 


f 

o  o  o 

IMPORTANT 

All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board, 
size  not  exceeding  16  x  20. 

News  Picture  Contest  i 

SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL,  CARE-  ; 
FULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAM-  \ 
AGE,  ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  31,  1 
1953.  ' 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Sec.  311  Bears  Watching 
In  Anti-Trust  Actions 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Now  that  it’s  becoming  the 
vogue  to  involve  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  in  anti-trust 
suits — four  or  five  are  pending  in 
the  courts  —  publishers  would  do 
well  to  have  their  attorneys  keep 
in  mind  Section  311  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934. 

This  admonition  grows  out  of 
remarks  that  were  passed  between 
bench  and  bar  in  the  Radio  Give- 
Away  case  argued  before  a  three- 
judge  Federal  Court  recently. 
(E  &  P,  Dec.  20,  page  56.)  While 
debating  the  authority  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
to  deny  a  station  license  to  a 
broadcaster  who  makes  a  practice 
of  airing  lotteries,  the  parties  were 
generally  agreed  there  was  statu¬ 
tory  authority  for  the  FCC  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  license  to  any  person  who 
violates  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

The  judges  referred  counsel  to 
Section  311  which  states  clearly: 
“The  Commission  ...  is  hereby 
authorized  to  refuse  such  station 
license  and  or  (construction)  per¬ 
mit  to  any  other  person  (or  to  any 
person  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
trolled  by  such  person)  which  has 
been  finally  adjudged  guilty  by  a 
Federal  Court  ...  to  have  been 
using  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion.” 

The  section  goes  on  to  spell  out 
the  right  of  the  Government  or  an 
aggrieved  person  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
licensed  corporation. 

So  it  is  a  curbstone  opinion,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  that  an  anti-trust 
complaint  a  g  a  in  s  t  a  publisher 
places  in  jeopardy  his  continued 
operations  or  his  undertaking  of 
radio  and  television  business. 

$2,470,000  Price  Set 

The  Washington  Post  Company 
has  agreed  on  a  price  of  $2,470,- 
000  for  WMBR-AM-FM-TV  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  in  which  Ed 


Norton  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  is 
majority  stockholder.  Mr.  Norton 
also  is  president  of  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Company  and  he  is  the 
principal  owner  of  a  TV  station  in 
Birmingham. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  applied  to  the  FCC 
this  week  for  approval  of  the  all¬ 
cash  transaction  involving  all  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  Florida 
Broadcasting  Company.  WMBR- 
TV  is  the  sole  televsion  station 
now  operating  in  Jacksonville. 

The  Washington  Post  Company 
owns  55  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
WTOP,  Inc.,  the  remainder  being 
held  by  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  WTOP,  Inc.  operates  radio 
and  TV  outlets  in  Washington. 

4  More  ‘Newspaper'  Grants 

The  FCC’s  newest  list  of  TV 
grants  (making  157  since  the 
freeze  was  lifted)  included: 

UHF  Channel  42,  for  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  Company;  con¬ 
struction  cost,  $496,500. 

UHF  Channel  57,  for  Easton 
(Pa.)  Publishing  Company;  con¬ 
struction  cost,  $290,241. 

VHF  Channel  3,  for  KGKL. 
Inc.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  in  which 
Houston  Harte  and  family  have 
major  interest;  construction  cost, 
$142,145. 

UHF  Channel  48,  for  Brockway 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

Coronation  Sponsor 

General  Motors  will  sponsor 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  radio  and  television  cover¬ 
age  of  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  in  London,  June  2. 

Willys  -  Overland  Motors,  Inc. 
will  sponsor  the  CBS  coverage  of 
the  Coronation  and  also  the  ABC 
coverage  of  the  Inauguration  cere¬ 
monies  in  Washington,  Jan.  20. 


So.  Bend  Tribune 
TV  Station  on  Air 

South  Bend,  Ind. — ^The  South 
Bend  Tribune’s  television  station 
went  on  the  air  at  11:50  p.m., 
Dec.  21,  making  it  the  first 'news¬ 
paper-owned  TV  outlet  in  the  ul¬ 
tra  high  frequency  band  to  begin 
operations.  WSBT-TV  is  equipped 
with  RCA  equipment,  which  was 
rushed  here  from  Camden,  N.  J., 
last  Friday. 

WSBT-TV  is  on  Channel  34 
and  will  be  an  affiliate  of  CBS,  as 
is  the  Tribune’s  radio  station, 
WSBT.  The  first  TV  program  was 
a  newscast. 

The  station  plans  to  telecast 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  nightly  on  a 
test  basis,  hoping  to  go  to  a  full 
schedule,  beginning  Feb.  1. 

'United  Press  March' 
Dedicated  to  Newsmen 

The  “United  Press  March”  had 
an  auspicious  premiere  Dec.  8 
during  the  Cities  Service  Band  of 
America  radio  program.  A  largo 
studio  audience  stood  in  prolonged 
applause  until  Bandmaster  Paul 
Lavalle,  the  composer,  presented 
an  encore. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  U.  P. 
who  suggested  the  theme  to  Mr. 
Lavalle,  occupied  a  box  in  the 
theater  and  announced  that  plans 
are  under  way  to  have  the  music 
published  soon  so  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  schools,  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  and  armed  forces 
bands  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Baillie  thanked  the  com¬ 
poser  “in  the  name  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press  of  the  free  world,  the 
newspaper  reporters,  and  the  radio 
reporters,  whose  tireless  drive  for 
the  news  is  illustrated  by  this 
march  which  brings  out  in  music 
the  characteristic  sounds  of  the 
newsroom.” 

The  music,  he  said,  will  soon  be 
known  all  over  the  world  and  will 
be  played  at  inaugurations,  coro¬ 
nations,  football  games  and  at 
stirring  events  everywhere  in  honor 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
■  press  box. 
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155  in  GFB  Club 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  Thirteen 
new  members  were  inducted  into 
the  G.  F.  B.  43  Club,  composed 
of  employes  with  25  or  more  years 
of  service  with  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
Dec.  14.  Editor-Publisher  George 
F.  Booth  gave  them  gold  watches. 
The  club  named  for  him  now 
numbers  155  members. 

■ 

Big  Microfilm  Job 

Cincinnati — Volumes  covering 
47  years  of  the  Enquirer,  1841- 
1862  and  1926-1952,  have  been 
microfilmed,  according  to  Kenneth 
Doris,  assistant  managing  editor. 
The  gap  between  1862  and  1926 
will  be  filled  as  the  budget  per¬ 
mits. 


Chicago  Press  Vets 
Honor  Oscar  Hewitt 

Chicago — It’s  axiomatic  that  “if 
you  want  a  great  job  done,  get  a 
reporter  to  do  it,”  said  William 
H.  Stuart  in  paying  tribute  to 
Oscar  Hewitt,  retired  Chicago 
commissioner  of  public  works  and 
former  Chicago  Tribune  reporter, 
who  was  honored  as  “Press  Vet¬ 
eran  of  1952”  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  here,  Dec.  6. 

Mr.  Stuart,  retired  political  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American,  said  Mr.  Hewitt  had 
brought  distinction  not  only  to 
the  newspaper  business,  but  to 
civic  government.  Mr.  Hewitt 
had  served  two  Chicago  mayors 
in  the  post  as  commissioner  of 
public  works.  He  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse 
in  1911  and  was  reappointed  by 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  in  1932, 
holding  the  post  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  on  Sept.  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Stuart  recalled  that  two 
other  newspapermen  had  served 
as  Chicago  public  works  commis¬ 
sioner — the  late  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  founder  of  the  New 
York  News,  and  Bernard  J.  Mul- 
laney. 

Mr.  Hewitt  said  he  was  glad 
the  association  had  gotten  around 
to  honor  a  reporter.  He  added, 
if  he  started  over  again,  he  would 
be  a  reporter.  “The  opportunities 
now  are  much  better  than  they 
were  50  years  ago,”  he  declared. 

■ 

9  Get  TWA  Prizes 

Nine  newspaper  writers  and 
photographers  receive  $100  cash 
awards  in  the  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines’  annual  competition.  They 
are:  Robert  H.  Estabrook,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Polly  Noyes, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle; 
Justin  Bowersock,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  Erlyne  Conel,  Chica¬ 
go  syndicated  columnist;  John  R. 
Ward,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette; 
Clair  Stebbins,  Zanesville  (Ohio) 

;  Signal,  for  both  an  editorial  and 
a  photograph;  Lloyd  S.  Jones, 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator; 
Morris  Berman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph;  and  Dan  Tortorell, 
Metro  News,  Chicago. 

■ 

I  Lose  Gallery  Plea 

I  Philadelphia  —  Dismissing  a 
;  taxpayer’s  action  brought  by 
>•  Harold  G.  Weigand  of  the  Phila- 
,  delphia  Inquirer  editorial  staff, 

;  Judge  Harold  Knight  held  the 
.  trustees  of  Barnes  Foundation  are 
f  not  obligated  to  open  the  rich  art 
gallery  to  the  public. 

■ 

Blackstock  Named 

g  Oklahoma  City  —  Ben  Black- 
.  stock,  27,  will  assume  the  post  of 
1  secretary-manager  of  the  Oklaho- 
1  ma  Press  Association  on  Jan.  1. 
■.  Presently  advertising  manager  of 
6  the  Henryetta  Daily  Free  Lance,  he 
-  will  succeed  Tom  Rucker,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  association  manager. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  WISE  POTATO  CHIPS 


If  you  attempted  to  buy  a  bag  of  Wise  Potato 
Chips  anywhere  in  New  England  in  1947,  you 
would  have  been  hard  pressed  to  do  so.  At  that 
time,  Wise  had  a  meager  10%  distribution  while 
other  brands  were  up  as  high  as  70"o-  Today, 
the  picture  has  changed.  Wise  is  up  to  a  healthy 
50%*  and  steadily  increasing. 

Smart  advertising  and  consistent  advertising 
placed  in  a  medium  that  has  proven  sales  ability 
has  greatly  helped  Wise  to  come  up  so  fast.  The 
medium?  New  England’s  great  group  of  local, 

'S'linry  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products”  cowt- 
filed  by  the  Setv  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


hometown  newspapers.  Through  them,  demand 
is  increased  and,  consequently,  distribution. 

New  England’s  newspapers  have  a  special  flavor, 
stemming  from  the  colorful  reporting  of  Iccal 
news.  They’re  read  with  greater  interest  than 
other  media  because  they’re  about  things  and 
places  and  people  other  people  know.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  intense  readership  extends  to  the 
advertising  and — well,  that’s  where  you  come 
in.  How  about  a  steady  schedule  starting  real 
soon? 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 
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MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(M&E),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  &  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  HyanMs 
(E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagla-Tribuna  (MEE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MEE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Naws  (M,EES). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MEE), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  Newt- 
Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MEE),  New  Britain  Harald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EES), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwidi 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MEE)  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Watarbury 
Republican  E  American  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Republican  (MES). 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


ASJSA  Opposes  ACEJ 
Accrediting  Proviso 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  Executive  Council  of  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  has  pledged 
full  cooperation  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  new  accrediting 
program  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting. 

But  it  rejects  the  position  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  that  ECEJ  shall 
have  authority  to  choose  the  jour¬ 
nalism  members  of  the  visitation 
teams,  according  to  A.  L.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  ASJSA  president  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nevada. 

ACEJ  previously  had  agreed  to 
“cooperate  for  a  year  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis”  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Commission 
provided  five  conditions  are  met. 
One  of  these  specifies  that  “the 
Accrediting  Committee  of  ACEJ 
be  given  full  authority  to  choose 
the  members  of  the  visitation 
teams  who  will  examine  journal¬ 
ism  programs  at  the  institutions 
visited.”  This,  says  Prof.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  he  “expects  ASJSA  vigor¬ 
ously  to  oppose  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  organization  rightfully 
can  represent  all  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism. 

Must  Represent  All 

“Representatives  of  all  groups 
and  types  of  schools  must  be  in¬ 
cluded,”  he  says.  “Unorganized 
schools  as  well  as  those  in  ASJSA 
and  on  the  ACEJ  list.” 

The  council  voted  unanimously, 
according  to  the  Nevada  chair¬ 
man,  “to  cooperate  without  quali¬ 
fication  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting  program, 
insofar  as  it  has  been  announced; 


to  insist  that  any  and  all  persons 
or  groups  in  journalism  and  in 
journalism  education  must  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  relation  with  the  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  associations;  and 
to  volunteer  the  services  of  ASJS.\ 
in  the  new  program  to  the  regional 
accrediting  groups.” 

Since  its  inception,  says  Prof. 
Higginbotham,  ASJSA  has  “ad¬ 
hered  to  a  policy  of  free  determi¬ 
nation  of  objectives  and  methods 
by  each  school  and  department  of 
journalism.  This  is  essentially  the 
philosophy  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission,  and  puts  ASJSA  squarely 
behind  its  principles.  Through  the 
action  of  the  commission,  ASJSA 
has  taken  on  a  new  responsibility 
in  sharing  in  representing  journal¬ 
ism  education  in  relations  with  the 
regional  accrediting  associations.” 

The  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting,  which  represents  the 
major  associations  of  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities,  has  adopted  a 
procedure  which  eliminates  spe¬ 
cial-field  accreditation  such  as  that 
done  by  ACEJ  in  favor  of  accredi¬ 
tation  of  institutions  as  a  whole 
(See  E&P,  Nov.  22,  page  48). 

Professional  programs,  including 
journalism  education,  will  be 
blanket-accredited  by  over-all  ac¬ 
creditation  of  the  institution  with¬ 
in  which  they  operate.  Inspections 
will  be  conducted  by  the  various 
regional  accrediting  associations 
of  colleges  and  universities  (such 
as  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools), 
with  representatives  of  the  various 
special  fields  as  members  of  the 
inspection  teams. 

A  Touchy  Decision 

Discussion  during  the  planning 
stage  indicated  that  while  actual 
accrediting  authority  would  be 
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taken  from  the  special  accrediting 
organizations,  these  latter  would 
be  asked  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  to  supply  members 
to  the  accrediting  teams.  Whether, 
in  the  case  of  journalism  -educa¬ 
tion,  this  meant  ACEJ  would  be 
authorized  to  designate  the  jour¬ 
nalism  members  has  not  been 
stated.  But  ACEJ  has  predicated 
its  cooperation  with  the  commis¬ 
sion's  program  on  this  point. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  to 
confront  the  commission  with  a 
very  touchy  decision. 

Actually  ACEJ  is  in  no  position 
to  make  its  provisions  stick,  and 
its  insistence  on  “one-year  experi¬ 
mental  cooperation”  is  meaning¬ 
less.  Most  of  the  major  colleges 
and  universities  are  committed  to 
the  commission’s  program,  and 
would  not  permit  their  respective 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  go  an  independent  ac¬ 
crediting  way. 

If  the  new  procedure  works  in 
practice,  ACEJ  automatically  is 
finished  as  an  accrediting  body  in 
journalism  regardless  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  or  qualifications.  If  the 
new  procedure  does  not  work  (and 
there  are  many  who  believe  it  will 
not,  including  some  members  of 
ACEJ),  then  special  accrediting  in 
journalism  will  be  back,  probably 
stronger  than  ever. 

Meantime  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting  is  in  the 
saddle — and  while  ACEJ  appropri¬ 
ately  may  express  its  desires  and 
proposals,  the  commission  can  go 
its  own  way. 

ASJSA’s  opposition  to  ACEJ’s 
insistence  on  naming  the  team 
members  may  have  set  the  scene 
for  a  reopening  of  the  old,  bitter 
hostilities  between  the  adminis¬ 
trators’  and  accredited  groups. 

A  Protest  Organization 

ASJSA  came  into  existence  as  a 
protest  organization  fighting  ac¬ 
crediting  practices  of  the  o  1  d 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism.  It 
contended  that  the  old  AASDJ  had 
become  a  “closed  shop,”  and  that 
“non-accredited  schools”  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  were  superior  to 
“accredited”  ones.  Particular  cause 
of  bitterness  was  the  designating 
of  non-AASDJ  schools  as  “class 
‘B’  schools.” 

Leaders  within  AASDJ.  among 
them  Dean  Kenneth  Olson  of 
Northwestern,  Dean  Frank  L- 
Mott  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Ralph  Casey 
of  Minnesota,  Dean  Fred  Siebert 
of  Illinois  —  conceded  that  there 
were  defects  in  the  organization 
and  moved  to  establish  a  new  ac¬ 
crediting  organization.  Outcome 
was  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism. 

After  ACEJ  had  been  organized, 
and  the  old  AASDJ  abandoned, 
ASJSA  officially  declared  itself  no 
longer  to  be  an  opposition  group, 
and  at  the  Madison  convention  in 
1950,  ASJSA  and  the  new  AASDJ 
formally  buried  the  hatchet  by  be¬ 
coming  coordinate  members  of 
equal  status  within  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism. 


Among  the  individual  member¬ 
ship  of  ASJSA,  however,  were  a 
number  still  bitterly  opposed  to  ac¬ 
crediting  in  journalism  and  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  “accredited  schools." 
Spokesmen  for  this  group  have  in¬ 
sisted,  in  fact,  that  ASJSA  schools 
have  as  much  claim  to  the  title 
“accredited”  as  do  the  AASDJ 
schools. 

Grassroots  Schools 

Wrote  Prof.  Perley  Reed,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  West  Virginia  univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism  and  first 
president  of  ASJSA,  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  American  Press: 

“The  schools  represented  by 
ASJSA  are  really  the  liberid 
‘grassroots’  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  They  are  to 
the  people  what  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  to  the  people.  These 
ASJSA  schools  are  fully  accredited 
by  the  regional  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism  held  by  the 
ASJSA  is  the  same  as  that  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting.  .  .  .” 

And  a  member  of  ASJSA  has 
written  to  Dr.  Fred  O.  Pinkham, 
executive  secretary  of  the  commis¬ 
sion: 

“The  attitude  taken  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  .  ,  .  remains  ar¬ 
rogant  and  high-handed.  ...  It 
occurs  to  me  that  NCA  rather 
than  ACEJ  is  now  the  group  that 
lays  down  conditions  or  that  calls 
the  tune  to  which  everybody  will 
dance  from  now  on.  \^at  could 
be  more  autocratic  or  arrogant 
than  for  ACEJ  even  to  suggest, 
let  alone  demand,  that  ‘the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  be  given  full  authority 
to  choose  the  members  of  the 
visitation  team  who  will  examine 
journalism  programs  at  the  insti¬ 
tutions  visited. 

“By  what  divine  right  or  gift 
has  that  group  acquired  so  much 
wisdom  that  it  would  know  enough 
to  name  the  inspecting  team?  My 
feeling  is  that  the  (regional)  as¬ 
sociation,  plus  some  suggestions 
from  leading  departments  and 
schools  of  journalism,  plus  some 
leading  publishers  in  the  area 
where  the  university  is  located, 
plus  possibly  some  suggestions  also 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators, 
might,  be  able  to  appoint  a  ‘visita¬ 
tion  team’  that  would  not  make 
errors  that  were  too  terrible.” 
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Plaque  from  Union 

Washington  —  The  printers’ 
union  has  presented  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  with  a  plaque  commem¬ 
orating  the  diamond  jubilee  of 
what  Columbia  Typographic 
Union  said  was  “in  appreciation  of 
75  years  of  cooperative  labor  re¬ 
lations.”  Publisher  Philip  L. 
Graham  accepted  the  plaque  and 
a  citation  in  a  composing  room 
program  with  the  comment:  “One 
of  the  pleasures  of  being  around 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  this  (ITU)  chapel.” 
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THK  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  has  remained  a  standard 

reference  work  for  !S2  years,  unique  in  the  field  of  constructive  and 
often  exclusive  data  on  all  phases  relutint<  to  newspapers,  their 
personnel,  mechanical  needs  and  services,  the  advertisers  using  them 
and  the  advertising  agencies  serving  them. 


THE  IIVTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  used  the  year  through 
hy  both  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies,  in  their  search  for  the 
very  latest  essential  information  relating  to  factual,  up-to-date  data 
about  the  services  rendered  hy  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 


.  .  .  and  this  all-important 

7 

The  Internalonal  ^  ear  Booh  will  feature  ex¬ 
clusively  an  important  \E\\'  service-feature— The 

W.  Ayer  &  Son  “NEWSPAPER  MERCHAN¬ 
DISING  SERVICES." 

Alu  <ays  alert  to  ideas  of  constructive  interest  to 
newspapers.  Editor  E-  Pcblisher  non’  offers,  in  its 
widely  used  Y’ear  Rook,  still  another  t  urrently  in¬ 
dispensable  service,  whereby  national  advertisers, 
ad  rerlising  ageniies,  and  all  olfters  idt^nlified  with 
the  use  and  promotion  of  advertisinq  in  newspapers, 
may  possess  factual  data  as  to  merchandisinq  col- 
lahoration  BY  newspapers. 

There  has  lonq  heen  a  need  for  this  final  linh  in 
the  story— a  need  recoqnixed  hy  advertisers,  aqen- 
cies,  newspapers,  and  newspaper  representatives. 

It  remained  for  the  proqressive  N.  W,  .-tyer  Fr 
Son  organisation  to  set  the  plan  in  motion  and  to 
collate  the  essential  data.  Editor  &  Fcbi.isiier 
feels  fortunate  in  presentinq  the  collahoration  for 
the  good  of  all. 

w  hen  a  newspaper  qets  squarely  behind  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  seeinq  to  it  that  every  possible 
added  service  is  rendered  to  put  extra,  practical  Im¬ 
pact  lirhind  the  localized  advertisinq,  the  cycle 
is  made  complete. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  makes  available  a  popular 
medium  to  newspapers  through  which  they  may  establish  a  final  and 
complete  tie-in  with  their  regular,  scheduled  promotion.  It  makes  a 
culminating  contact  with  those  very  important  executives  who  buy 
newspaper  space  over  a  12-nionth  period. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK-concisely  edited  by 

expi'rts,  is  the  type  of  newspaper  reference  volume  constantly 
needed  hy  vigilant  advertising  agency  and  advertiser  personnel- 
offers  the  perfect  medium  for  news|iapers  to  clinch  their  story  and  tO' 
explain  their  markets. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  contains  on  almost  every 
page  such  current  departmental  facts  and  statistics,  as  to  place  it 
high  on  the  list  of  the  very  executives  any  newspiiper  must  ultimately 
reach  if  they  want  to  get  their  story  over. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  as  one  of  the  vital  service* 
rendered  hy  Editor  &  Pi'bi.isiikr  to  advance  the  success  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  newspapers,  comes  to  you  with  almost  tOO  pages  of  important 
data. 

We'll  need  your  space  reservation  by  January  5,  and 
your  copy  by  January  12.  Regular  contract  ratee 
apply.  Transient  rates — page,  $415.00;  half  page, 
$235.00. 
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CIRCULATION 


Better  Papers,  Higher 
Prices,  Seen  for  *53 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(First  of  Two  Articles) 

Better  papers  will  be  the 
means  of  leading  newspapers  to 
higher  circulations  in  1953,  even 
though  rising  costs  will  compel 
many  publishers  to  look  to  circu¬ 
lation  managers  for  more  revenue. 

That’s  the  outlook  for  the  com- 
ina  year,  based  on  comments  re¬ 
ceived  from  circulation  executives 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Higher 
newsprint  prices  and  rising  labor 
costs  are  the  two  principal  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  the  need  for 
increased  circulation  revenue. 

7c  Daily  Ahead 

The  7-cent  or  10-cent  daily  will 
"be  the  paper  of  the  future  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  unless  the  inflation 
spiral  ends,  say  circulation  men. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
penny  paper  in  U.  S.  disappeared 
In  1947.  They  cite  ANPA  figures 
which  show  18  daily  papers  sell¬ 
ing  for  10  cents,  compared  with 
only  five  at  this  price  10  years 
ago.  In  the  same  period,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  7-cent  dailies  has  jumped 
from  four  to  35.  The  number  of 
5-cent  papers  nearly  doubled. 
There  were  806  nickel  papers  in 
1942,  against  1,583  this  year. 

Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket  (R. 
I.)  Call,  says  1953  will  bring 
smaller  circulation  increases  be¬ 
cause  of  static  populations  in 
many  cities,  and  television  in 
•other  areas.  He  is  not  pessimistic, 
however,  asserting  that  once  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  has  an  improved 
editorial  product,  he  can  meet 
competition  and  “upped”  rates. 

Because  television  programs 
lake  up  much  of  the  free  time  of 
many  readers,”  said  Mr.  Shorr, 
■“there  will  be  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  of  multiple  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  to  cut  down  on  the  newspapers 
that  they  buy. 

Must  Improve  Product 

“Promotion  consisting  of  local 
features  and  adequate  local  news 
coverage  will,  however,  continue 
to  hold  present  readers  and  will 
be  the  means  of  adding  more 
readers  to  circulation  lists.” 

Circulation  managers  must  cut 
expenses  wherever  possible  and 
procure  only  profitable  circula¬ 
tion,  warned  Mr.  Shorr.  The  7- 
cent  newspaper  will  become  a 
reality  throu^out  the  nation,  he 
predicts.  “Editorial  content  of 
newspapers  must  be  improved,” 
be  adds.  “Editorial  ‘intuition’  will 
have  to  give  way  to  surveys  that 
will  determine  just  what  the  read¬ 
ers  want  in  a  7-cent  newspaper.” 

R.  J.  Sudderfh,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  believes  circula¬ 
tion  managers  will  be  faced  with 
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culation  personnel  if  present  circu¬ 
lation  peaks  are  to  be  maintained. 

“It  also  follows  that  to  hold 
present  totals  much  attention  must 
be  given  to  newspapers  editorial¬ 
ly,”  asserted  Mr.  Rankin.  “The 
better  the  newspaper  and  the 
wider  its  editorial  appeal,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  withstand  sales 
resistance  resulting  from  higher 
subscription  prices.” 

Mr.  Rankin  foresees  one  thing 
in  favor  of  newspapers,  namely, 
that  1953  should  be  a  year  of  high 
reader  interest  in  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  with  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington.  “The 
newness  of  this  will  wear  off,”  he 
warns,  “and  as  it  does,  we  will 
need  more  promotion  and  we  will 
have  to  put  forth  renewed  sales 
effort.” 

Price  Trend  Upward 

The  1953  circulation  outlook 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
is  excellent,  according  to  Elmer 
H.  Schroeder.  “While  we  do  not 
expect  any  sensational  gains,”  he 
said,  “we  are  certain  that  we  will 
continue  the  consistent  gains  we 
have  been  making  for  the  past 
five  years.” 

Mr.  Schroeder  says  there  is  no 
question  in  his  mind  but  that  a 
lot  of  newspapers  will  make  circu¬ 
lation  rate  increases  in  1953.  He 
looks  for  most  newspapers  to  be 
selling  for  7  to  10  cents  daily  and 
20  cents  on  Sunday. 

“Greater  circulation  promotions 
are  certainly  on  the  horizon  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  rates,”  he 
adds,  “because  the  big  problem  in 
1953  for  many  newspapers  will  be 
the  battle  of  holding  circulation.” 

Cheaper  Buy 

Thomas  L.  Adams,  Lexington 
(Ky. )  Herald-Leader,  points  out 
that  since  most  newspapers  have 
increased  their  daily  and  Sunday 
home  delivery  rates,  in  many 
cases  it  is  cheaper  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  buy  the  daily  paper  on 
the  newsstand  than  to  have  it  de¬ 
livered  at  his  home. 

“1  think  the  big  change  in  1953 
will  be  an  adjustment  of  the  daily 
only  rate,  with  the  rate  ranges 
from  6  to  10  cents  daily,”  said 
Mr.  Adams. 


somewhat  the  same  problems  they 
have  been  working  on  this  past 
year.  There  are  few  signs  to  indi¬ 
cate  any  great  change  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  outlook,  he  noted. 

Offers  4  Issues 

“However,”  said  Mr.  Sudderth, 

“with  the  knowledge  that  steadily 
increasing  production  costs  in  the 
newspaper  industry  which  result 
today  in  unpredictable  inflation, 
circulation  departments  are  faced 
with  the  following  issues: 

“1.  Increased  subscription  prices. 

“2.  Effort  to  overcome  the  in¬ 
creasing  practice  of  families  limit¬ 
ing  themselves  to  one  newspaper. 

“3.  Continued  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  newspaper  routes 
are  desirable  to  our  youth. 

“4.  An  analysis  of  every  phase 
of  circulation  cost  and  an  attempt 
to  reduce  such  cost  wherever 
possible.” 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas,  Tex.,  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
aiton  circulation  consultant  and 
editor  of  the  ICMA  Bulletin,  takes 
a  bullish  attitude,  but  sounds  a 
word  of  caution. 

Sees  Expanding  Year 

“People  will  keep  on  eating, 
working  and  reading,”  said  Mr. 

Estes.  “There  will  be  more  radio 
recieving  sets,  more  television 
screens  and  more  printed  pages  in 
1953. 

“A  cold  war,  or  a  fighting  war, 
fluctuation  in  newsprint  costs  and 
adjustments  in  wage  scales  are  but 
factors  in  the  1953  overall  picture. 

Subscription  and  single  copy 
prices  remain  static,  go  up  or 
down,  in  the  measure  that  readers 
think  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

“Publication  economists  have 
sounded  warnings  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  possible  for  newspapers 
to  ‘price  themselves  out  of  the 
picture.’  A  poker  player  who  does 
real  well  with  cards  knows,  in 
most  cases,  when  to  raise,  call  or 
lay  down  his  hand.  In  the  same  Retail  Ad  Monaaer 
measure,  local  economic  condi-  Seattle,  Wash.-Tom  L.  Wil- 
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Circulation  Down 
Slightly  in  Oregon 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Total  circula¬ 
tion  of  Oregon  newspapers  has 
suffered  a  slight  drop  during  the 
past  year  while  advertising  rates 
have  shown  a  small  increase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1953  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Rate  Book  issued  by  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Weekday  circulation  of  the 
state’s  21  daily  and -98  weekly 
papers  dropped  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  with 
a  December  1  total  of  751,322  cir¬ 
culation — a  decrease  of  2,084  over 
this  same  date  for  1951.  Carl 

Webb,  secretary-manager  of 
ONPA,  said  there  is  one  less  daily 
and  one  less  weekly  than  a  year 
ago. 

Combined  advertising  rate  for 
all  papers  of  the  state  is  now 
$98.69  per  column  inch,  up  $3.74 
over  last  year’s  $94.95.  Average 
rate  for  dailies  outside  of  Portland 
is  $1.08  per  inch  as  compared 
with  $1.02  a  year  ago,  while  aver¬ 
age  weekly  rate  is  63.1  cents  per 
inch  as  against  195 1’s  59.4. 

■ 

Wilmington  News 
'Won't  Be  Scrapped' 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  Henry  T. 
Claus,  president  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  has  scotched  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  will  be  suspended  if  the 
Supreme  Court  upholds  that  a 
forced  combination  advertising 
rate  is  illegal. 

What  will  happen  in  the  event 
of  an  adverse  decision  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  case  “is 
something  that  we  cannot  say  at 
this  point,”  Mr.  Claus  said  in  an 
interoffice  circular.  “It  may  even 
be  the  fact  that  a  ruling  of  this 
sort  would  not  apply  to  us.  We 
do  compel  advertisers  to  use  both 
papers  but  it  is  in  no  sense  an 
effort  to  put  a  competitor  out  of 
business  —  as  might  be  true  in 
some  cases.” 

He  declared  that  “in  no  circum¬ 
stances”  would  the  Morning  News 
be  scrapped,  “and  that’s  official." 
The  Morning  News  and  the  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening  are  the  only 
dailies  in  Delaware. 


tion  in  department  expenses  and 
publishers  of  newspapers.  The  No. 
1  porject  of  circulation  opera¬ 
tions,  Topeka,  Kan.  As  prices  con- 
tion  in  department  expenses  and 
more  revenue  from  the  printed 
product.” 

Higher  Rates — Better  Papers 

Subscription  prices  will  have  to 
be  pushed  higher  in  1953  to  offset 
continually  increasing  costs,  in  the 
opinion  of  James  M.  Rankin,  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Topeka,  an.  As  prices  con¬ 
tinue  upward,  sales  resistance  will 
increase,  he  says,  thus  requiring 
more  effort  on  the  part  of  all  cir- 


liams  has  been  appointed  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  Russell  W,  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  announced. 

W.  B.  Stuht,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  who  has  acted  in  a 
dual  capacity  since  April,  1952, 
returned  to  his  regular  duties  upon 
Mr.  Williams’  appointment. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Seattle  Times  since 
1941.  Following  Marine  combat 
duty  in  the  South  Pacific,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Times  in  late  1945 
and  served  as  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  chief  and  a  member  of  the 
sales  staff. 


Impartial  Reporting 
Award  Established 

Minneapolis — ^An  annual  news 
writing  award  of  $50  in  memory 
of  the  late  M.  W.  “Mike”  Hal- 
loran,  veteran  Minneapolis  Star 
political  reporter,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  Star  staff  writers  by 
Gideon  D.  Seymour,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to 
the  newsman  who  writes  the  “best 
example  of  impartial  reporting  of 
a  controversial  subject,  without 
regard  either  for  the  reporter’s 
opinion  or  the  editorial  position 
of  the  newspaper.” 
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LONDON  LETTER 

10  Downing  St. 
Press  Relations 
Non-Existent 

By  Doris  Willens 
L  o  N  D  o  N — ^Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  recently  celebrated  their 
300th  press  conference  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman.  American  corre¬ 
spondents  here  have  yet  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  first  with  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Winston  Churchill. 

U.  S.  newsmen  here  have  seen 
a  rapid  deterioration  in  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  top  British  offi¬ 
cials  since  the  end  of  the  war.  And 
a  group  of  them  said  so  last  week 
at  a  private  luncheon  with  Lord 
Swinton.  who  is  overlord  of  the 
government’s  public  relations, 
such  as  they  are. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Churchill 
moved  into  10  E)owniog  Street  he 
got  rid  of  the  civil  servant  who 
held  briefings  for  the  press  while 
Mr.  Attlee  was  Prime  Minister. 
Outright  Snub 

Reactions  of  American  news¬ 
men  at  that  time  were  mixed. 
Some  said  the  briefings  had  been 
a  waste  of  time  anyway;  others 
that  they  provided  good  steers.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  a  link,  if  only 
a  tenuous  one,  with  the  Prime 
Minister. 

But  Mr.  Churchill  has  since 
that  time  made  it  quite  clear  that 
he  will  not  sec  the  press  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  press. 
He  may  while  he  is  abroad,  but 
not  on  the  home  field. 

His  outright  snub  has  shocked 
American  correspondents  who  had 
felt  that  Mr.  Churchill,  America’s 
best  English  friend,  would  realize 
the  importance  of  the  American 
press  to  his  government. 

They  point  out  that  during  the 
war  they  were  taken  into  com¬ 
plete  confidence  on  military  stra¬ 
tegy  and  never  once  abused  that 
confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  several  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Correspond¬ 
ents  are  preparing  to  issue  a  pub¬ 
lic  blast  unless  the  situation  im¬ 
proves  shortly. 

Whether  such  a  blast  would 
help  is  debatable,  but  they  intend 
at  least  to  go  on  record  with  their 
protest. 

Except  during  the  war,  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  in  London  have 
always  found  that  getting  infor¬ 
mation  is  rather  like  pulling  teeth. 

In  the  first  place  journalists  in 
Britain  are  not  held  in  the  same 
high  regard  that  they  are  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

In  the  second  place  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  ministers  ex¬ 
plain  their  policies  in  Parliament, 
unlike  the  U.  S.  President  and 
cabinet  members  who  do  not  sit 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  therefore  make  more  use  of 
the  press. 

In  the  third  place  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  pr:vents  ministers 

editor 


from  disclosing  anything  that  hap¬ 
pens  at  cabinet  meetings. 

Social  Contacts  Needed 

The  result,  Raymond  Daniell  of 
the  New  York  Times  told  E&P,  is 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent’s  work  here  is  done  over 
the  luncheon  or  dinner  table.  If 
one  has  the  social  contacts,  it  is 
possible  to  get  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  good  reporting  job. 

But  if  one  telephones  an  offi¬ 
cial  cold  and  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion,  the  usual  reply  is,  “Would 
you  please  write  a  letter  stating 
your  request.” 

Both  methods — meals  and  let¬ 
ters — require  more  time  than  the 
reporter  has  to  give. 

What  press  relations  people 
there  are  in  government  offices  set 
themselves  up  as  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  their  bosses, 
Mr.  Daniell  said. 

This  country-cousin  attitude 
toward  the  American  press  leads 
to  minor  as  well  as  major  irrita¬ 
tions.  Government  White  Papers, 
for  instance,  are  not  available  to 
the  American  press  until  the  day 
after  they  are  issued.  Americans 
send  first-day  stories  based  on 
British  news  agency  reports.  But 
often  the  sections  of  the  White 
Papers  that  would  be  of  most  in¬ 
terest  to  American  readers  are 
edited  out  by  the  British  agencies. 
So  second-day  stories  must  then 
be  sent. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  British 
tradition,  part  is  bungling  bureau¬ 
cracy,  Mr.  Daniell  said. 


Press  Council  Measure 
Beaten  on  Technicality 

A  Parliamentary  time  technical¬ 
ity  sent  the  Simmons  Bill  for  a 
Press  Council  to  the  graveyard  by 
a  124  to  116  vote,  but  not  before 
some  of  the  press  critics  gave  free¬ 
ly  of  their  opinions,  especially 
concerning  the  Sunday  papers. 

A  Conservative,  W.  F.  Deede, 
voiced  the  harshest  sentiments, 
saying;  “We  may  disagree  about 
this  bill  (as  an  unwarranted  inva¬ 
sion  of  press  freedom)  but  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  press  is  a  dis¬ 
grace — drugs,  divorce  and  dirt — a 
perfectly  horrible  dung  hill  for 
Sunday  morning  readers.” 

The  Laborite’s  bill,  which  did 
not  have  party  backing,  called  for 
a  compulsory  “watch  dog”  coun¬ 
cil  of  25  members  paid  for  by 
newspaper  proprietors  and  jour¬ 
nalists’  unions. 

Much  Speculation  About 
Price  Paid  lor  Graphic 

How  much  Lord  Rothermere 
paid  Lord  Kemsley  for  his  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Graphic  was  the  big 
topic  of  Fleet  Street  speculation 
this  week. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  said  Fleet  Street  was  guess¬ 
ing  the  sale  price  was  about 
£500,000  ($1,400,000).  This  was 
double  the  guess  of  the  men  who 
deal  in  newspaper  shares  on  the 
stockmarket. 

But  a  source  close  to  the 
Kemsley  organization  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  even  the  Daily 


Express  figure  was  below  the  true 
mark. 

Any  London  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty,  he  pointed  out.  is  valuable 
because  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
newsprint  ration  to  begin  a  new 
daily. 

The  Graphic  was  not  a  money¬ 
maker  for  Kemsley  because  he  did 
not  have  a  London  evening  paper 
to  share  the  overhead.  But  Lord 
Rothermere  has  a  huge  plant  for 
his  London  Evening  News,  which 
can  be  used  to  print  the  Graphic 
economically. 

«  *  * 

Newsprint  supplies  in  Britain 
are  sufficient  to  continue  basic 
S-page  daily  papers  until  next 
June.  Imports  from  Scandinavia 
will  be  reduced  next  year,  but  will 
be  offset  by  increasing  supplies 
from  Canada  and  from  home  mills. 

*  *  * 

The  Beaverbrook  Express 
Group’s  net  profits  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1952,  were  down 
slightly  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  although  gross  profits 
were  up. 

Before  taxation,  profits  were 
$2,233,877  compared  with  $2,223,- 
^19  for  the  previous  year.  But 
because  of  increased  taxation,  net 
profits  were  only  $763,877  com¬ 
pared  with  $806,615  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

About  $15,000,000  in  revenue 
was  earned  from  sales  of  the 
Daily  Express,  Sunday  Express,] 
Evening  Standard  and  C/as^eowl 
Evening  Citizen,  the  four  Beaver- j 
brook  papers.  This  was  an  increase  i 
of  some  $4,500,000  over  the  pre-  i 
vious  year.  Selling  price  of  the 
papers  increased  from  a  penny  to 
*hree-halfpence  in  May,  1951. 

Advertising  revenue  for  the 
croup  increased  from  about 
$5,300,000  to  $6,400,000. 

But  costs  of  production,  distribu- ' 
•ion.  establishment,  management 
and  general  expenses  jumped  by 
more  than  $5,000,000  to  a  new 
high  of  about  $18,500,000. 

■ 

Newspaper  'Pros' 
Leaving  Fort  Knox 

Fort  Knox,  Ky.  —  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  Pfc.  Charles  E.  Whaley 
Dec.  7  just  about  cleaned  out  the 
professional  staff  at  the  Armored 
Center’s  Public  Information  Office. 

Mr.  Whaley,  who  will  return  to 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  served  at  Knox  for  two  years. 
Others  recently  discharged  from 
the  office  were  Fred  Ferris,  U.P., 
Charleston,  Sam  Newlund,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Indianapolis  Times 
and  now  with  U.P.  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Lou  Kohlmeier,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Tony  Sylvester,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Due  to  get  out  in  five  months  is 
George  Kegley,  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va. )  Times  and  now  editor  of 
Inside  The  Turret,  Post  paper. 


|We  ore  Industrial  Spacialisisi 
Advertising  •  Editorial 
Public  Relations  •  The 
Complete  Job— from 
initial  research  to  “Cosh- 
Irr-TUI"*  No  Loose  Ends 
No  Complaints 
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American  News 
Feature  Syndicate 

720  SOUTH  NORMANDIE  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES  S,  CALIF. 


Circulation-Builders 

Thes*  popular 
"Vandinq  Boi¬ 
es"  for  news- 
papers  make  it 
possible  for 
people  in  a 
hurry  to  get 
their  paper,  at 
points  where 
distribution  is 
missing. 

Coin  dropped  in  .  .  .  paper  with¬ 
drawn  easily.  Price  indicated. 
Weather-resistant.  Now  widely  used, 
with  success.  Send  for  complete 
data. 

TheNEWSVENDOB 

Xlllwiiiikpe  Metal  Erodurtn  Co. 
1737  .V.  I’almer  St. 
Mlln-aukre  l‘Z.  WlHoonHin 


does  not  depend  on 
.  ^  springs  to  hold  plates. 
I -j  Quick  action.  Fostost 
printing  speeds.  Sofest. 

iF.i  Send  for  Catalog 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Extra  Week's  Pay  j 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — An  addi-  j 
tional  week’s  pay  was  distributed  | 
to  all  employes  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald-Journal  at  the  Christ- 1 
mas  dinner. 


•  Australia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  the 
iMw*  of  advartlMr*.  advartit 
Ing  agants,  publishing,  print 
Ing  and  eommareial  radio  h 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland 
If  you  ara  planning  talas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarriterias  raad 
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Omnibook  World  Wide 
Offers  Weekly  Novel 


page  standard  size,  black  and  white 
or  color,  for  use  in  weekend  comic 
sections  or  feature  supplements. 
Authentic  historic  material  for  the 
series  has  been  researched  by  Rick 
Fletcher  and  Athena  Robbins. 

Further  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later  by  the  syndicate. 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


A  Weekly  12-page  tabloid  size 
novel  supplement  for  newspapers 
is  offered  for  first  release  Dec.  27 
by  Omnibook  World  Wide,  60 
East  42nd  St..  New  York  City. 
The  new  venture  is  the  result  of 
combined  efforts  by  Can.\da  Wide 
Feature  Service,  Ltd.,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  Omnihook  Best-Seller 
magazine. 

The  new  syndicate  has  already 
arranged  to  distribute  its  weekly 
novel  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  News,  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  the  Montreal 
(P.Q.)  Daily  Star,  the  Montreal 
Standard  and  the  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Province. 

The  fiction  supplement,  to  be 
called  “Book  of  the  Week,”  will 
feature  a  four-color  frontispiece 
illustration.  Text  and  art  are  avail¬ 
able  in  mat  or  proof  form. 

O  m  n  i  b  o  o  k  magazine  will 
handle  editorial  and  production 
of  the  supplement  at  76  Ninth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Sales  and 
promotion  will  be  handled  by 
Omnibook  World  Wide  in  the 
U.  S.  and  by  Canada  Wide  in 
Canada.  Joffre  M.  Dechene,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Omnibook 
World  Wide  and  Canada  Wide, 
will  supervise  sales  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Maxwell  M.  Geffen,  editor, 
and  Russell  Thacher.  associate 
editor  of  Omnibook.  will  edit 
“Book  of  the  Week.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  supple¬ 
ment.  Omnibook  World  Wide 
plans  to  launch  a  fiction  serial 


service,  occasional  non-fiction  se¬ 
rials  and  a  weekly  illustrated 
short  story,  tabloid  size. 

Doubleday  Cancels  'Rachel'; 
Offers  'Silver  Chalice'  Series 

The  announced  newspaper  ser¬ 
ialization  of  Daphne  duMaurier’s 
best-selling  novel,  “My  Cousin 
Rachel,”  has  been  withdrawn  be¬ 
cause  of  other  previous  commit¬ 
ment  of  second  rights.  Double¬ 
day  Syndicate  announced  this 
week. 

For  use  during  the  Lenten  ser¬ 
ies,  Doubleday  offers  Thomas 
Costain’s  inspirational  best-seller, 
“The  Silver  (Chalice.”  First  of  the 
30  insallments  will  be  released 
Feb.  18.  Each  installment  will  run 
to  about  1,500  words. 

Dodd  Heads  Wildlife  Week 

Ed  Dodd,  who  draws  the  “Mark 
Trail”  outdoor  life  comic  strip  for 
Post-Hall  Syndicate,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  Nationl  Wild¬ 
life  Week,  March  15-21,  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

CT-NYN  to  Syndicate 
'The  Old  Glory  Story' 

“The  Old  Glory  Story,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  will  be  re¬ 
leased  early  next  year  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
News  Syndicate,  the  syndicate 
announced  last  week. 

Once-a-week  releases  in  comic 
format  will  be  available  in  half¬ 


Wowofa  Bow  Wow! 

^  A  waggy  tail  wagger,  the  world's  most  popular  pooch  is 
a  canine  full  of  clumsy  clowning . . .  without  a  sane  cell 
in  his  head,  and  a  heart  bigger  than  Sir  Galahad’s . . . 


Caesar 


by  Tim . . .  convulsed  the  Continent, 
got  yodels  in  Switzerland,  bravos  in  Brazil,  laughs  in  London  . . . 
does  his  stuff  in  daily  and  Sunday  silent  strips  in  the  I  S!  Caesar 
is  a  champ  ulcer-chaser,  blues-banisher,  would  make  a  wooden 
Indian  smile... is  good  for  circulation,  builds  hit-run  buyers  into 
regular  readers!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaffa  Fnrk  JVeu^s 

BuUdtnQ,  Nvur  Yurk 
Trlhun*^  Tou-t>r.  CMratm 


New  Column  Widths 

The  Tape  Production  Corp., 
which  distributes  syndicated  text 
features  in  teletypesetter  tape 
form,  has  announced  that  Drew 
Pearson's  column  is  now  available 
in  15  and  18-picas,  as  well  as  the 
standard  12-pica  width. 

General  Features  Core,  and 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
News  Syndicate  have  announced 
definite  plans  to  make  comic  strip 
mats  available  in  slightly  narrow¬ 
er  size  to  accommodate  newspa- 
jjers  which  have  switched  to  the 
11-6  pica  column.  Other  syndi¬ 
cates  are  also  contemplating  the 
switch,  though  some  point  out 
that  mat  shrinkage  now  makes 
most  strips  adaptable  to  the  nar¬ 
rower  column. 


2  Rogers  Brothers 
In  Newspaper  Posts 

Lawrence,  Mass.  —  Irving 
E.  Rogers.  Jr.,  and  Allen  B. 
Rogers,  directors  of  the  Hildreth 
&  Rogers  Company,  owners  of 
WLAW  and  WLAW-FM,  Boston, 
have  been  promoted  to  executive 
positions  in  the  Eagle  and  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Lawrence  Daily  Eagle 
and  Evening  Tribune. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  elected 
assistant  business  manager  and 
his  brother  has  been  elected  as- 
s'istant  treasurer.  They  arc  the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  E. 
Rogers,  Sr.,  their  father  being  the 
publisher  and  treasurer  of  the 
radio  stations. 


6c  in  Williamsport 

Williamsport,  Pa. — Single 
copy  price  of  the  tVilliamsport  Sun 
and  the  Williamsport  Gazette  and 
Bulletin  has  been  increased  to  6c 
from  5c. 


Science  Progress  in  1952 

History  iii.iy  know  19.>‘;  as  the  year 
of  the  H-Bonib.  R<-atl  of  amazinff 
.xlvanees  in  ever.v  fiehl  of  scienee  b.v 
Watson  Davis  and  Stience  Service 
staff-writers.  lO-piwe  eonipilation  of 
one-sentenee  par.acraphs  on  outstand- 
insr  stridi-s  that  ni.a<le  head-lines. 

Science  Forecast  for  1953 

Te<  hnolo?.v  for  war  amt  peaks'  will 
dominate  scientific  news  in  eomine 
year.  Guided  missiles  to  carry  atomic 
Ixmihs  an.vwhere  on  earth's  surfae<‘. 
Me<lieal  iiuests  foreseen. 

Both  releases  graphically  illustrated 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W.,  WmIi.  9,  D.  C. 


4  'Youngsters' 
Given  Foreign 
Beats  to  Cover 

Baltimore  —  The  assignment 
of  four  younger  men.  effective 
after  the  holidays,  to  posts  over¬ 
seas  has  been  announced  by  Neil 
S.  Swanson,  executive  editor  of 
the  Sun. 

Russell  Baker  is  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  replace  Rodney  Crowther. 
called  home  before  normal  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  second  tour  of  duty 
in  Britain  to  cover  financial  and 
tax  afairs  in  the  new  Republican 
Congress. 

William  D.  Blair,  Jr.,  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  after  being 
wounded  while  covering  the  Kor¬ 
ean  War  gets  a  roving  European 
assignment,  with  NATO  head¬ 
quarters  as  the  center  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity. 

William  Manchester  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  staff  will  go  to  India 
to  cover  that  country,  Indo-China 
and  Southeast  Asia  in  general. 

Patrick  Skene  Catling  will  go 
to  Tokyo  to  cover  both  Japan  and 
Korea,  principally  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  angle. 

Mr.  Baker  was  graduated  from 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1947  and  serv¬ 
ed  two  years  in  the  navy  as  an 
Aviation  cadet  before  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Blair,  who  sandwiched  cor¬ 
responding  for  daily  newspapers 
in  with  studies  at  Princeton, 
worked  in  1946-47  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  News,  Silver  Spring,  Md.. 
and  served  in  the  Marine  Reserves 
before  joining  the  Evening  Sun 
staff  in  1949. 

He  went  to  Korea  in  July  1950 
with  United  States  Marines  and 
was  with  them  in  the  Inchon 
invasion.  During  the  attack  to¬ 
ward  Seoul  along  the  Han  River, 
he  was  wounded  by  a  Red  guer¬ 
rilla  sniper  Sept.  22. 

Mr.  Manchester  is  the  author 
of  “Disturber  of  the  Peace.”  a 
biography  of  H.  L.  Mencken.  He 
has  a  book  of  fiction  being  puh- 
iished  soon.  He  joined  the  Mar¬ 
ines  in  1942  and  was  wounded 
on  Okinawa.  He  was  a  police 
reporter  for  a  year  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun. 

Mr.  Catling,  who  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  College  School,  London, 
and  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  served 
four  years  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  and  Royal  Air  Force, 
as  a  navigator  and  was  discharged 
with  the  rank  of  flight  lieutenant. 

He  recently  did  a  series  of 
special  articles  on  visits  to  United 
States  Arctic  bases. 

■ 

Press  Club  Elects 

Baltimore  —  Jay  Spry,  house 
organ  editor  of  Es.so.  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Press  Club.  Mr.  Spry,  former  Sun 
rewrite,  succeeds  Frank  C.  Porter. 
Evening  Sun  copydesk. 
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SDX  Group 
Will  Explore 
News  Survey 

A  committee  to  study  a  possible 
survey  of  1952  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  coverage  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television 
was  appointed  this  week  by  Lee 
Hills,  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  in  accordance  with  action 
taken  by  the  fraternity  at  its  re¬ 
cent  Denver  convention. 

At  the  same  time,  the  SDX 
Executive  Council  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  pointing  out  that  the  frater¬ 
nity  does  not  plan  to  conduct  the 
survey  itself.  It  offers  to  stand  as 
sponsor  and  advise  in  setting  up  a 
comprehensive  survey  if  one  can 
be  properly  organized  and  financed. 

J,  D.  Ferguson,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  named  by 
Mr.  Hills,  executive  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Miami 
Herald. 

Other  members  are:  Turner 
Catledge,  managing  editor.  New 
York  Times;  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
vicepresident.  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  editor.  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star:  Barry  Bingham, 
president,  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times;  Carson  F.  Ly¬ 
man,  managing  editor,  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report:  Dean  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  School  of  Journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

The  statement  released  by 
Charles  Clayton.  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Democrat.  and  Mr.  Hills  follows; 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  its  Denver 
convention  suggested  that  such  a 
survey  be  conducted  under  its 
auspices: 

“( 1 )  Because  numerous  and 
grave  charges  have  been  made  that 
the  media  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  were  biased  in  their 
news  coverage  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  fraternity  felt  these 
charges  should  not  go  unchal¬ 
lenged  .  .  . 

“(2)  Because  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
as  the  only  association  having  a 
cross-section  of  all  media  among 
its  22.000  members,  considered  it¬ 
self  the  logical  organization  to 
stand  as  sponsor  of  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges  made. 

“The  fraternity  has  neither  the 
funds  nor  the  facilities  to  conduct 
such  a  survey.  It  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so  itself.  The  intent  is 
first  to  see  whether  the  survey  is 
feasible  and  can  be  Tmanced.  If 
the  answer  is  favonble.  a  second 
purpose  would  be  to  advise  on  set¬ 
ting  up  a  survey  of  such  unques¬ 
tioned  impartiality  and  integrity 
that  its  findings  would  have  public 
acceptance. 

"The  President  of  Sigma  Delta 
( hi  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  exploration  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  which  the 
Executive  Council  will  act.” 


Greater  Coverage 
Of  Safety  Noted 

Chicago  —  A  10-year  compari¬ 
son  of  coverage  of  safety  by  pub¬ 
lic  information  media,  including 
newspapers,  shows  that  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  safety  has  increased 
tremendously  in  the  last  decade, 
according  to  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

The  10-year  comparison  re¬ 
vealed  the  following  for  news¬ 
papers: 

1942  1952 

Inches  of  space  de¬ 
voted  to  safety. .  250,000  950,000 

News  stories  and 

editorials  .  25,000  90,000 

Pictorial  and  car¬ 
toon  mat  features  5,000  80,000 

Editorial  cartoons. .  150  750 

3  Get  Beck  Awards 
On  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago — ^Winners  of  the  Ed¬ 

ward  Scott  Beck  Foundation 
awards,  given  annually  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Chicago  Tribune 
managing  editor,  were  announced 
this  week  by  Tribune  news  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  1952  awards,  each  of  which 
carries  a  $500  prize,  were  given 
to  the  following: 

Eugene  Griffin,  Canadian  cor¬ 
respondent.  for  the  best  foreign 
reporting. 

Arthur  Sears  Henning,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  emeritus,  for 
the  best  domestic  reporting. 

Thom.vs  L.  Johnson,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  25  years,  for  the 
best  news  picture  published. 

Scoop  by  Griffin 
Mr.  Griffin  won  the  award  for 
his  exclusive  story,  printed  in  the 
Tribune.  Oct.  7.  telling  of  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  Brig.  Allan  B.  Con¬ 
nelly  for  letting  Canadian  troops 
help  American  soldiers  guard  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  on  Koje  Island.  The 
day  after  his  scoop,  the  Tribune 
reporter  scored  another  “first,”  an 
interview  with  the  discharged 
Canadian  officer. 

Mr.  Henning,  who  has  been  a 
Tribune  reporter  for  53  years,  won 
the  award  for  his  series  of  10  ar¬ 
ticles.  showing  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  as  a  result 
of  20  years  of  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations. 

Tom  Johnson's  prize-winning 
picture  showed  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  holding  an  apparently 
“soggy"  baby  girl  at  arms’  length 
while  Mrs.  Eisenhower  looked  on 
laughing.  The  picture  was  taken 
during  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion. 


12,000  at  'Sing' 

St.  P\ui.  Minn.  —  More  than 
12,000  persons  jammed  the  civic 
auditorium  here  to  see  the  12th 
Municipal  Christmas  Choral  Pag¬ 
eant  sponsored  by  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  the 
newspapers'  Women's  Institute. 
More  than  2.500  singers  partici¬ 
pated. 


Spingarn  Raps 
Reprints  of 
Press  Articles 

A  31 -page  compilation  of  com¬ 
ments  from  leading  American 
newspapers  regarding  charges  of  a 
so-called  “international  oil  cartel” 
has  “brought  in”  a  gusher  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  by  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Stephen  J.  iSpin- 
garn. 

The  booklet,  entitled  “As  U.  S. 
Editors  View  the  Oil  Charges.” 
was  prepared  by  Hill  &  Knowiton. 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
firm,  for  its  client  California 
Texas  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has 
sent  copies  to  67  foreign  countries. 

At  a  press  conference  held  Dec. 
5  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Spingarn  referred  to  the 
Caltex  booklet  as  follows: 

“There  is  so  much  similarity  in 
the  articles  and  editorials  that 
have  appeared  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  on  this  matter  (Government’s 
charges  of  existence  of  a  so-called 
‘international  oil  cartel’],  and  that 
have  now  been  collected  and 
shipped  to  ‘molders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  67  countries.’  that  it  seems 
pretty  obvious  that  this  is  an  in¬ 
spired  propaganda  campaign.” 

Appearing  on  the  Longine’s 
Chronoscope  TV  program  on  CBS 
Dec.  12.  the  FTC  head  continued 
his  running  battle  against  what 
he  terms  a  “world-wide  propa¬ 
ganda”  by  oil  companies  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  FTC  for  its  interna¬ 
tional  oil  “cartel"  report;  accused 
the  oil  firms  of  “deliberately  re¬ 
fusing”  to  appear  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  last  .August  to  state 
their  objections  to  the  FTC  re¬ 
port. 

As  proof  of  the  worldwide  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Spingarn  showed  his 
TV  audience  a  copy  of  the  Caltex 
report  but  did  not  explain  to  his 
viewers  that  the  booklet  contains 
reprints  of  news  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials  from  leading  .American 
newspapers  and  trade  publications 
regarding  the  FTC  oil  charges. 

He  told  his  audience  that  page 
17  of  the  Caltex  report  (a  reprint 
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Tribune  Charities 
Give  $615,212.71 

Chicago  —  Checks  totaling 
$615,212.71  were  mailed  last  week 
to  various  organizations  in  the 
Chicago  area  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities.  Inc.  This  sum  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  in  1944  when  profits 
from  events  sponsored  by  the 
Tribune  approximated  $783,550. 

Almost  the  entire  amount  of 
this  year's  fund  came  from  vari¬ 
ous  sports  promotions  conducted 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities. 


of  an  editorial  from  the  Oil 
Forum )  questions  the  “loyalty” 
of  the  FTC  staff  and  suggests  it 
should  be  investigated  by  the  FBI. 

“This  kind  of  attack.”  Mr. 
Spingarn  asserted,  “has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  fairness." 

During  his  TV  appearance  the 
commissioner  centered  his  attack 
on  the  Caltex  booklet;  described 
it  as  a  “slick  job”  prepared  by 
“a  high  powered  publicity  firm 
.  .  .  of  the  type  Fred  Wakeman 
writes  about”  ( Mr.  Wakeman  au¬ 
thored  The  Hucksters). 

Reading  aloud  several  extracts 
from  the  booklet,  Mr.  Spingarn 
said  he  was  “not  objecting  to  the 
newspaper  attacks  or  comments” 
but  objecting  to  what  he  regards 
as  a  “great  deal  of  similarity  be¬ 
tween  these  attacks  .  .  .  they  must 
be  inspired." 

“It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an 
organized  attack  of  worldwide 
proportions."  Mr.  Spingarn  as¬ 
serted. 


Editor  Sponsors 
GI  Franking  Plea 

Boston  —  A  bill  filed  in  the 
state  legislature  would  memorial¬ 
ize  Congress  to  grant  a  franking 
privilege  for  mail  sent  to  service¬ 
men  overseas.  The  sponsor  is 
Representative  -  elect  Gardner 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  Wakefield 
Daily  Item.  He  said  the  idea  or¬ 
iginated  with  Bill  Flanagan,  a 
South  Boston  businessman  who  is¬ 
sues  a  weekh  newsletter  for  Gls. 


BETTtR  PICTURES  FIRST 

Associoted  Press 
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Nov.  Linage  Up 
2.1;  Dip  Noted 
In  3  Groups 

November  linage  in  52  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records  to¬ 
taled  234,873,354,  up  2.1  per  cent 
over  230,083,351  lines  clocked  for 
November  of  1951. 

For  the  year  to  date  the  in¬ 
crease  was  0.9  per  cent,  a  gain  of 
21,172.979  lines  over  last  year’s 
total  of  2,264,422,210. 

On  the  monthly  basis  per¬ 
centage  gains  were  reported  as 
follows:  display,  0.1;  classified. 
9.7;  department  store,  0.7;  and 
automotive,  12.8. 

Retail  was  off  0.6,  general  fell 
0.4  and  financial  dipped  0.7. 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1952  1951 

Beacon  joumal-e. . .  2,107,97.3  2,293,.'i02 

{Beacon  Joumal-S. .  1,147,163  80.5,C8S 

Grand  Total .  3,2.5.5.136  3,098,.590 

I  Includes  P.4R.\r)E,  54,813  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KnickerI>'kr-Xews-e.  1,18:5,671  1,.300,460 

Times-rnion-m  .  971,404  9.58,620 

‘Times  Lnion-S. .  . .  589,011  449,072 

Grand  Total .  2.744,086  2  708.1.52 

*  Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY, 
44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
36,289  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Jotimal-m .  938,6.58  922,512 

»oumal-S .  408,0.33  217,403 

Tril.une-e .  904,773  886,063 

Grand  Total .  2,2,51,464  2,025,978 

5  Includes  PARADE,  .54,813  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

BuIIetin-e .  819,.565  841,603 

Herald-m .  510,2.53  520,889 

Herald-S .  2.34,162  15.3,667 

Grand  Total .  1,563,980  1,516,059 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-ra .  1,229,0.57  1,21.3,9,59 

Joumal-e .  2,018,097  2,146..391 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S.  . .  1,074,513  811,793 

Grand  Total .  4,321,667  4,172,14.3 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-t'nion  (see 

Notel .  677,598  . 

Press-? .  227,253  . 

C.rand  Total .  904,851  . 

Notb:  Press_(m)  and  Union  (e)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Press 
(m)  only,  is  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

‘American-? .  785,392  555,599 

News-Post-e .  1,525,651  1,816,092 

Sun  -m .  1 ,247 ,38.5  1 ,280 ,82.3 

Sun-e .  2,166,867  2,.386,526 

tSun-S .  1,577,490  1,226,9.31 

Grand  Total .  7,302,785  7,26.5,971 

‘  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
36,289  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  502,736  497,061 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,035,022  1,192,782 

Press-? .  275,151  19.3,228 

Sun-m .  347,785  369,712 

Grand  Total .  1,657,958  1,755,722 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e .  709,555  791,883 

Record-m .  777,726  835,531 

‘Advertiser-? .  424,458  344,429 

Globe-e .  1,310,062  1,490,582 

GIot>e-m .  986,202  1,166,786 

Globe-S .  1,. 303 ,402  965,200 

Herald-m .  1,245,4.38  1,416,79.3 

tllerald-S .  1,425,326  1,106,315 

Traveler-e .  1,69.3,252  1,970,998 

Post-m .  777,782  900,901 

{Post-? .  463,290  424,427 

Grand  ToUl .  11,116,493  11,41.3,845 

‘  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY! 
36,289  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  W'EEK,  74,448  Unes' 

{  Includes  PftRAPE,  54,813  lines. 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 


Total  Advertising 


Display 

November. 
October.  . . 


Classified 

November .  . 

October . 

Year  to  date . 


Retail 

November. 
October.  .  . 


Department  Store 

Novemlier . 

October . 


1952 

1951 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1951 

Index 

234,873,354 

230,083,351 

102. 

1  . 

107.6 

245,003,540 

228,673,390 

107. 

1 

104.6 

!, 285, 595, 189 

2,264,422,210 

100. 

9 

182,474,325 

1.82,303,673 

100. 

1 

106.3 

1.88,410,159 

176,829,049 

106 

5 

102.8 

[,713,645,874 

1,725,406,279 

99. 

3 

52,399,029 

47,779,678 

109 

7 

112.7 

56,593,381 

51,844,341 

109 

2 

111.3 

571,949.315 

539,015,931 

106 

1 

134,980,585 

135,858,129 

99 

4 

108.4 

136.098,168 

126,303,030 

107 

,8 

102.8 

1,260,708,930 

1,252,714,129 

100 

.6 

53,930,127 

.53,541,123 

100 

.  7 

109.7 

.52,195,010 

48,729,648 

107 

.1 

104.1 

481,634,115 

485,306,357 

99 

.2 

General 

November. . . 

October . 

Year  to  date . 

Automotive 

November .  . 

October . 

Year  to  date. 


34,3.59,305  34,510,077 

39,410,.502  37,983,236 

324,625,300  341,616,6.38 


10,734,294  9,518,703 

10,383,441  9,811,006 

98,577,428  103,437,565 


112.8  l(Ki.5 

105.8  108.6 

95  3  . 


Financial 

November  . 

October . 

Year  to  date . 


2,400,141  2,416,764  99.3  109.3 

2,518,048  2,731,777  92  2  117.8 

29,734,216  27,637,947  107  6  . 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1952  1951 

Courier  Express-m. .  1,043,601  1,024,998 

‘Courier  Express-? .  1,301,659  874,08.3 

News-e .  2,177,162  2,295,410 

Grand  Total .  4,522,422  4,194,491 

‘Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
44,249  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  ..  I,122,a30  1,262,969 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e .  1.101,445  1,106,092 

01>server-m .  1,266,222  1,.32.5,81.5 

tObserver-? .  760,2,30  50,3,428 

Grand  Total .  3,127,897  2,93.5,335 

t  Includes  THI?  WEEK,  74,448  lines 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,7.36,.502  2,9.31,269 

Tribune-? .  1,8.31,668  1,463„569 

tDaily  News-e  ....  1,651,8.32  1,695,998 

Herald-.\merican-e. .  913,347  1,007,064 

‘Herald-.American-?  ,368,104  304, .590 

?un-Times-d .  1,104,665  1,168,7.30 

§Sun-Times-? .  4.57,004  348,716 

Grand  Total .  9,063,122  8,919,9.36 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

36,289  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 

§  Includes  PARADE.  .54.813  lines. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,364,9<M  1.276,626 

tEnquirer-S .  1  624, .562  1,24.5,497 

Post-e .  1,332,350  1,610,.5.51 

Times-Star-e .  1,360,570  1,805,468 

Grand  Total .  5,682,386  5,938,142 

‘Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1.9.54,674  1,837 ,.574 

♦tPlain  Dealer-?  .  .  2,1.51,126  1,. 502,788 

News-e .  796,909  957,290 

Press-e .  2,29,5,439  2,514,591 

Grand  Total .  7,198,148  6,812,24.3 

*  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines. 

t  Includes  THI?  WEEK.  74.448  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,486,293  1,799.423 

Dispatch-? .  1,253,146  929,809 

Citizen-e .  666.448  788,908 

Citizen-? .  458,138  348,572 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  578,684  613,488 

Star-w .  99,128  75,939 

Grand  Total .  4,541,837  4,556,139 


News-m . 

tNews-S . 

Times  Herald-e. 
Times  Herald-?. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
1952 


1952  1951 

1,822,2.52  1,811.616 
903,289  669..5.37 

1,998.136  2,262,240 


Grand  Total .  5,486,209  5,486,993 

t  Includes  TUI?  WEEK,  74,448  lines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,39.3,726  1,566,466 

News-e .  1,877,070  2,187,270 

News-S .  802,108  641,290 

Grand  Total .  4,072.904  4,.395,026 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m,  1,290..307  1,1.30,650 

{RocKy  Mt.  News-S  .398,815  243,06.3 

Post-e .  1,88.3,295  1,812,892 

Post-S .  828,604  570.722 

Grand  Total .  4,401,021  .3,757,327 

{  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  54,813  lines. 


ERIE,  PA. 

1952  1951 

Times-e .  1,273.;145  i;i78,973 

Times-? .  324,977  2:13,018 

Grand  Total .  1,598,322  1,611,991 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,418,490  1,284,839 

Press-e .  1,428,980  1,291.900 

Courier  &  Press-?. . .  644,210  452,492 

Grand  Total .  3,491,680  3,029231 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m . .  889,214  1,0.34,637 

{Journal  Gazette-S.  688,654  53.3,097 

News?entinel-e....  1,509,227  1.697,124 

Grand  Total .  3,087.095  3.264,858 

{  Includes  P.ARADE,  54,813  lines 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-ra .  .  .  78.3,093  778,621 

?tar-Telegram-e ....  1  ,.584,257  1 ,626,.389 

Star-Telegram-?....  778,.311  591,935 

Press-e .  790,094  8.57 .2M 

Grand  Total .  3.935.7.55  3,8.54,189 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1.2.33.266  1,273,531 

Bee? .  547,227  409,338 

Grand  Total .  1,780,493  1.682,869 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,385,767  1,539,180 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-.Star  (see  Note)  633,697  701,499 

Noth:  Post-Star  (m)  .sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPID.?,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,848,298  2,072,421 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,290,.372  1,421,785 

{Patriot-News-?....  344,565  251,307 

Grand  Total .  1,634,9.37  1,673,092 

Noth;  News  (e)  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

{  Includes  PARADE,  54,813  lines. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Cotirant-m .  834,999  798,684 

{Courant-S .  870,639  664,660 

Times-e .  1,735,509  1,844,849 

Grand  Total .  3,441,147  3..308,193 

{  Includes  PARADE,  54,813  Unes. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  2,140,712  2,377,567 

Chronicle-? .  1,202,183  921,312 

Post-m .  1,436,967  1,598,288 

tPost-S .  897,583  586,141 

Press-e .  923,137  962,202 

Grand  Total .  6,600,582  6,445,510 

t  Includes  THI?  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,709,042  1,900,940 

.Star-m .  1,759,018  1,892.211 

t.Star-S .  1,156,022  900,022 

Times-e .  1,227,989  1,443,072 

{Times-? .  54.5,122  4:10,553 


Register-m . 
Tribune-e.  . 
tRegister-? . 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Grand  Total .  2,;100,.5;18  2.296,338 

t  Includes  THI?  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,. 3.35,054 

{Free  Press  ? .  6.34,270 

News-e .  2,299,775 

tNews-? .  1,333„502 

Times-e .  1,.305,014 

‘Times-? .  571,317 


1..  3.35.054  1.335,780 

6.34,270  451,975 

2,299,775  2,437,291 
1,333„502  941,843 

1..  305.014  1,400.628 

571,317  458,071 


Grand  Total .  7,478,932  7,025.588 

‘  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
36,289  lines. 

t  Includes  THI?  WEEK.  74,448  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  54,813  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  747,631  929,640 

News-Tribune-m .  . .  566,838  691,273 

News-Tribune-?....  564,476  418,508 

Grand  ToUl .  1,878,945  2,039,421 

ELPASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,016,479  1.077,998 

{Times-? .  698,623  485,716 

Herald-Post-e .  1,171,100  1,195,752 

Grand  Total .  2,886,202  2,759,466 

{  Includes  PARADE,  54,813  lines. 


Grand  Total .  6,.397,193  6,566,798 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  Unes. 

{  Includes  P.ARADE,  54,81.3  lines. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m..  .  749,016  . 

Clarion  l.edger-S.  . .  378,234  . 

Daily  News-e .  773,290  . 

Daily  News-? .  342,925  . 

Grand  Total .  2,243,465 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  .  .  .  1,:146,690  1,418,014 

tTimes  Union-?. .. .  650,265  453,980 

Grand  Total .  1,996,955  1.871,994 

t  Includes  THI?  W  EEK,  74,448  Unes. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

“Jersey  Journal — 

?o.  End  PMition .  .  895,978  871,194 

‘Jersey  journal — 

No.  End  Edition..  931,16.3  . 

Grand  Total .  895,978  871,194 

“  Includes  Part  Run  Advertising. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,11.3,128  1,222,834 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  I.inage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only,  is  given. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

?tar-e .  1,545,333  1,668,143 

.Star-? .  997,215  825,940 

Times-m  .  1,620,275  1.578,511 

Grand  Total .  4,162,823  4.072,594 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN 

Joumal-m .  470,619  556,489 

Journal-? .  310,797  244,655 

News-?entinel-e. . .  .  709,658  826,745 

News-Sentinel-?. . . .  393,248  361.053 

Grand  Total .  1,884,322  1.988.922 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK.  _ 
Arkansas  Gazette-m  975,420  1,134,880 
{Arkansas  Gazette-?  472,091  .366,910 

Grand  Total .  1,447,511  1,501,790 

{  Includes  PARADE  54,813  lines. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE  R  for  December  27,  1952 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

1952  1951 

Independent-m .  1,177,824  987,49*J 

Independent-S .  .  222,Wd 

Press-TeleKram-e. . .  1,336,817  1,211,311 

Press-Telegram-S  (see 
Xote) .  680,884  365,683 

Grand  Total .  .3,195,.525  2,787,266 

l  includes  PARADE,  54,813  lines. 

Notb:  Independent  and  Press-Telegram 
consolidated  Aug.  23,  1952.  One  Sunday 
paper  only  now. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Xewwlay— .Suffolk-e  1,268,118  1,206,401 
Xewsday — Nassau-e  1,760,469  1,722,174 

Grand  Total .  3,028,587  2,928,575 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  1,603,954  1,678,871 

*Examiner-S .  1,124,193  867,643 

Times-m .  2,642,592  2,598,292 

tTimes-S .  1,861,508  1,207, .320 

Herald-Express-e. ..  1,239,.504  1,239,772 

Xews-d .  607,145  819,379 

N'ews-S .  264,.T37  . 

Mirror-e .  958,728  932,278 

Grand  Total .  10,301,961  9,.343,.555 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
49,080  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
36,46.5  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  79,178  lines. 
LOUISVII  LF  KV 

Courier  Joumal-m..  1,380,016*  1,493,788 
Courier  Journal-S. . .  1,104,334  868,087 

Times-e .  1,475,960  1,607,.505 

Grand  Total .  3,960.310  3,969,380 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial 

.4ppeal-m .  2,007,044  2.005,.586 

tCommercial 

Appeals .  9.32,329  731,271 

Pres,s.Scimitar-e _  1,208,317  1,18.5..360 

Grand  Total .  4,147,690  .3,922,217 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  Unes. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 
Record-Journal  (see 

Notel .  672,190  683,009 

Notb:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  sold 
in  comIdnation  only.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,327,077  2,484,070 

*HeraId-S .  1,11.5,341  964,649 

News-e .  1,091,060  1,1.50,886 

tNews-S .  464,544  .32.5,906 

Grand  Total .  4,998,022  4,92.5,.511 

*  Includes  AMKRIC.\N  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  74,448  lines 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  963,828  1,001,237 

Sentinel-S .  407,626  344,283 

Journal-e .  2,983,064  3,1.57,624 

tJournal-S .  1,764,443  1,337,811 

Grand  Total .  6,118.961  5,840,875 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
•36,289  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 

„  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,271,574  1,290,112 

Star-e .  1,891,20.3  2,115,826 

tTribiine-S .  1,171,419  901,988 

Grand  Total .  4,3.34,196  4,.307,926 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 

^  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

B«e-e  .  806,517  830,463 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

SUr(seeNote)-e...  2,117,488  2,183,520 

Gazette-m .  1,115,626  1,835,108 

LaPresse-e .  2,169,6.50  1,962,187 

LaPatrie-e .  213,996  190,112 

LaPatrie-S .  325,995  2.37,797 

Grand  Total .  5,942,7.55  5,608.724 

Notb:  Includes  Weekend  Picture  5iag- 
azme  85,989  Unes. 

„  MUNCIE,  IND. 

.  884,242  926,073 

Star-m .  871,017  925,852 

S*ar-S .  316,006  254,110 

Grand  Total .  2,071,265  2,106,035- 

„  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1.280,769  1,407,262 

lennessean-m .  1,291,208  1,411,688 

Tennessean-S .  832,85:1  690,124 

Grand  Total .  3.404,830  3,509,074 

,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Joumal-Courier-m..  467,386  464,789 

Register-e .  1,, 34 1,091  1,467,329 

Rcgister-S .  555,389  406,156 

Grand  Total .  2,363,866  2,338,274 

^  NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

.  762,730  . 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1952  1951 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,117,736  2,053,420 
tTimes-Picayune  & 

States-S .  1,099,585  853,141 

Item-e .  1,006,313  1,119,259 

•Item-S .  509,052  280,109 

States-e .  1,056,690  1,070,251 

Grand  Total .  .5,789,376  5,376,180 

♦Inchtdes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  74,448  Unes. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1,690,036  1,900,827 

Tiraes-S .  2,551,756  1,989,308 

Herald-Tribune-m . .  980,318  1,051,994 

tHerald-Tribune-S. .  1,226,740  1,062,563 

#News-m .  1,808,305  2,209,266 

'News-S .  1,819,9.50  l,253,8.^3 

Mirror-m .  789,220  79.5,051 

Mirror-S .  512,014  387,173 

.Tournal-.American-e  938,326  1,091,218 
*Journal-American-S  138,937  397,2.36 

Post-e .  911,595  1,0.58,714 

Post-S .  124,012  92,651 

World-Telegram  & 

Sun-e .  I,a34,121  1,214,478 

Eagle-e .  711,253  762,313 

Eagle-S .  .348,829  252,591 

Grand  Total .  15.885,412  15,519,216 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

36,289  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  Unes. 

*  Includes  .SPLIT-RTTN.  434,213  Unes  in 
(m)  and  277,688  lines  in  (SV 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Gazette-e .  1,314,805  1,272,584 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

latdger-Dispatch-e. .  1,274,898  1.373,912 

Virginian-Pilot-m. . .  1,622,024  1,669,069 

iVirginian-Pilot-S.  .  862,142  657,864 

Grand  Total .  3,7.59,064  3,700,845 

i  Includes  PARADE,  .54,813  Unes. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Trihune-e .  1,644,985  1,831,501 

5Tribune-S .  770,3.35  6.31,271 

Grand  Total .  2,415,320  2,462,772 

S  Includes  P.ARADE,  74,618  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  931,0.34  9.50,.324 

Oklahoman-S .  600,302  421,838 

Times-e .  915,656  1,021,999 

Grand  Total .  2,446,992  2,394,161 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,200,908  1,305,135 

World-Herald-S  . . .  864,521  6,34,004 

Grand  Total .  2,06,5,429  1,939,139 

Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only,  is  given. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  749,860  870,101 

Star-News-S .  427,992  335,215 

Grand  Total .  1,177,852  1,205,316 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  1,003, .575  1,054,581 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal-e .  1,313,562  1,402,704 

{Journal  Star-S  ...  662,704  529,767 

Star-m .  1 ,235,508  . 

Grand  Total .  3,211,774  1,932,471 

Note;  The  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m) 
sold  in  combination  January  1st  to  June 
.30th,  1952.  Linage  of  only  one  edition. 
Journal  (e),  measured  during  that  period. 
Effective  July  1st,  1952,  lioth  papers  sold 
separately.  Both  Star  (m)  and  Journal  (e) 
measured  and  included  in  aliove  figures 
effective  with  that  date. 

i  Includes  PARADE,  .54,81.3  Unes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e .  2,1.30,441  2,388,690 

♦tlluIletin-S  .  575,82.3  468,914 

Inquirer-m  .  1,905,75.5  2,116,065 

Inquirer-S .  1,856,129  1.491,518 

News-e .  410,965  .5.35,947 

Grand  Total  6,879,113  7,001,134 

*  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  74,448  Unes. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m  .  .  .  981,354  l,i28,906 

Press-e .  1,5.32,237  1,719,814 

tPres.s-S .  94.3,787  751  ..599 

■Sun-Telegraph-e _  936,7.37  1,119,953 

•Sun-Telegraph-S.  .  708.057  593,617 

Grand  Total .  .5.102,172  5.313,889 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

36,289  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  74.448:Unes. 


PORTLAND,  OR'='.. 

19S2  1951 

Oregonian-m .  1,459..335  1  409,675 

•Oregonian-S .  89.3,662  625,892 

Journal-e .  1,230,145  1,365,781 

t  Journals .  539,091  439,095 

Grand  Total .  4,122,233  3,840,443 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
49,080  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  79,198  Unes. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  724,960  782,983 

New  Yorker-S .  265,501  205,247 

Grand  Total .  990.463  988,230 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,612,952  1,766,309 

Journal-m .  734,917  767,805 

tJournal-S .  817,534  573,127 

Grand  Total .  3,165,403  3,107,241 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  r.edger-e  667,479  766,41.3 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note)  .  .  1,172,85:1  1,243,404 

Eagle-S .  3,51,5.51  291,303 

Grand  Total .  1,.5'24.404  1,534,707 

NotB:  Ragle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination,  linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

NewsLeader-e .  1,600,9.57  1,709,687 

Times  Dispatch-m. .  1,232,772  1,263,040 

tTimes  Dispat^h-S.  999,880  744,112 

Grand  Total .  3,83.3.609  3.716,839 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  Unes. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m .  782,326  838,196 

JTimes-S .  491,220  328,036 

World-News-e .  799,409  836,236 

Grand  Total .  2.072.9.55  2,002,468 

{Includes  PARADE,  54.813  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1,542,357  1,. 575, 294 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S .  893,283  712,777 

Times-Union-e .  1,491,51.3  1.647,148 

Grand  Total .  3,927,1.53  3,9.3.5,219 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  74,448  lines 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF.  i 

Bee-e .  1,862.244  1,845,883 

Union-m .  .500,025  496,902 

Union-S .  307,613  254,679 

Grand  Total .  2,669,882  2..597,464 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m .  1,066,001  1,254,.507 

♦tGIobe-Democrat-S  785,3.56  575,052 

Post-Dispatch-e _  1,814,021  2.1.56,021 

{Post-Dispatch-S. . .  1,242,704  1,011,326 

Grand  Total .  4,908,082  4,996,906 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  74,448  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  54,837  Unes. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m _  1,131,83.3  1,1.38,248 

♦Pioneer  Press-S. ...  1 ,025,095  830,312 

Dispatch-e .  1,446,533  1,554,492 

Grand  Total .  3,602,661  3,.523,052 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m .  1,529,9.58  1,519,9.56 

Times-S .  611,196  462,345 

Grand  Total .  2,141,154  1,982 ,.301 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m .  1.164..303  1,199,790 

Express-S  .  764,730  648,478 

News-e .  1,406,681  1,645,7.30 

Light-e .  1,. 349,964  1,376.268 

♦Light-S .  722,328  497,567 

Grand  Total .  5,408,006  .5,.367,883 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

36,289  Unes. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,3.59,808  1,. 385,007 

{Union-S .  816,251  569,904 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,782 ,.340  1.7.57.853 

Grand  Total .  .3,9.58,399  .3.712,764 

{Includes  P.ARADE.  ,54.813  lines 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  1,026,465  1,067.315 

tChronicle-S .  809,.579  681,209 

Examiner-m .  1.60,5,.590  1,. 577 .822 

♦Examiner-S .  974,187  706,847 

Call-Bulletin-e .  9,59.302  9.51,842 

News-e .  979,026  1,027,881 

Grand  Total .  6,354,149  6,012,916 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
49,080  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
36,465  lines 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  79,178  lines. 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

1952  1951 

Gazette-m .  1,066,755  1,241,497 

Ilnion-Star-e .  953,688  1,047,936 

Grand  Total .  2,020,443  2,289,433 

qr*R  ANTON  PA. 

Tribune-m . !.  605,681  736, .367 

{Scrantonian-S .  438.351  388,807 

Times-e .  1,096,126  1,330,833 

Grand  Total .  2,140,1.58  2.456,007 

{  Includes  P.ARADE,  54,813  Unes. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,024,552  1,077,12.5- 

♦Post-lntelligencer-S  .597,069  479,222 

Times-e  .  1,. 584 .337  1.688,847 

Times-S .  796,890  639,817 

Grand  Total .  4.002,848  3,885,011 

♦Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
49,080  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLA'. 
36,465  Unes. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal  Tribune-e  797,215 
Jo.imal-S .  384,245  280,361 

Grand  Total .  1,181,460  1,157, .544 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,358,447  1.441.226 

Tribune-S .  711,237  552,733 

Grand  Total .  *2,069,684  1,993,959 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

^’RetTi^w-m  .  693,269  789,521 

^■"rev!:rs.' .  72.3,.522  ,  547.692 


Chronicle-^  .  : ;  "  ; ;  <mM*  1,082,696 

Grand  Total .  2,41:3,135  2.419.9C9 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  79,178  lines 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,419,511  1,419,210 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Herald-Joumal-e .  . . 

♦{Herald-.American-S  77.. 567  52?’i?9 

Post-Standard-m .  .  , 

Post-Standard-S _  422,733  361,312 

Grand  Total .  3,762,66.5  ,^897.6^ 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLA, 

44,249  lines.  _ 

{  Includes  PARADE,  54,81,3  Unes. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e -  *4m’767 

Xews*Tribune-S. . . .  522,024  426,767 

Grand  Total .  1,660.809  1,820.961 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  ...  1,141.842  1,266, .523 

fiSlT-e  ;  .  ..  1  704,649  1.926.1^) 

Silde-s  .  1.187,904  927,387 

Grand  Total .  4.034,395  4.120.050 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m ....  1 .184.6.35  1  .®70,577 

♦Teleeram-e  ...  1,981,631  1,934,592 

Tellegrame...  2  541.058  2,493.917 

iuJ-w.;::::: .  128.679  102.805 

Grand  Total .  5,816,003  5.601,891 

♦  Includes  Weekend  Picture  Magazine, 
85,989  Unes. 

Grand  Total .  2,2.32,881  2.232.857 

TPOY  n.  y. 

Record  (see  Note) .  .  1.1.52,595  1.253..368 

nJ™  R^  M  sold  in  amibination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  ol  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

^  1  654  216  1,551,572 

I"  16^.3^  1.522.868 

Wot'I-S^^  .  783,319  570,590 

Grand  Total.  ....  ,4fln^  3,645.030 
Hudson  D^a'trfi-ta  777^87  n3,433 

Observer  Disp^ch'f’  830.7^  1.009.3^5 

•  9^:0W  1.128:905 

Grand  Total . . 

. .  A07 

StaTe^ .  2OTi:997  2.926:976 

. 1:2^:511  1.074.524 

44,249  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
36,289  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  74, ■448  lines. 
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November  Linage 

continued  from  page  43 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

1952  1951 

Republican-m .  785,414  9;i5,144 

Republicans .  438,919  317,251 

American-e .  1,038,8.53  1,128,533 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y.  Grand  Tota 

Mamaroneclc  Times-e  384,172  409,728  SA 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  636,147  814,709  Post-e . 

N'ew  Rochelle  Post-.S 

•Standard-Star-e  .  693.664  889.605 

Ossining  Citizen-  (irand  Tots 

Register-e  .  371,6.53  465,364  SA 

Peekskill  Star-e ....  395,061  447,034  Mercury-m 

Port  Chester  Itera-e  608,372  732,8M  News-e 

Tarry  town  News-e..  432,151  452,010  Mercury-Nevi 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  662,751  725,187  Grand  Tots 

MTiite  Plstins  Re-  S' 

porter  Dispatch-e  838,309  962,411  Telegram-e 

C.rand  Total .  5,022,280  5,898,906 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.  TI 

Intelligencer-m .  790,175  .  NE^ 

Xews-Register-e. .  .  .  693,228  . 

Xews-Register-S. . . .  458,105  . 

_ _  Reporter -Net 

Grand  Total .  1.941.508  .  Reporter-Xet 

WICHITA,  KANSAS  Reporter-Net 

Beacon-e .  1,234,077  1,335,750 

Beacon-S .  567.642  470,645  ('tand  Tot 

Eagle-m .  1,211,046  1,185,336  ,, 

Eagle-e  ..  .  939,892  880,386  “  f, 

§EagIe-S .  534.081  349,030  Herald-S  . 

Grand  Total .  4,486,738  4,221,147  Grand  Tot 

§  Includes  P.ARADE,  54,813  lines.  ,  „  C' 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  5=?''“  *" 

Telegram-S .  6.55,447  467,919 

Telegram-m .  890,143  983,344  Caller-Times 

Gazette  <t  Post-e  . .  1,034,388  1,116,036  ..  , 

_!_L_  J__!_  Grand  Tot 

(Vrand  Total .  2,579,978  2,.567,299  ,, 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  Herald-e 

Vindicator  Herald-S .  .  . 

Telegram-e .  1.297.891  1,452,357 

$\'iadicator  Grand  Tot 

Telegram-S .  941,558  705,614 

- -  - -  News  Messei 

< Vrand  Total .  2.2.39,449  2,157,971  Xews  Me.sse 

J  Includes  P.VRADi:,  54,813  lines. 

t.rand  To 

Figures  Supplied  by  Newse 

Publishers  xews-s  .  ! 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D.  Grand  To 

.\merican-Xews-e. . .  352,394  364,378 

American-Xews-S.  .  163,170  146,174  Standard-m 

(Vrand  Total .  515,564  510, .552  stM^^d-Ti 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  cianoara 

Enquirer  and  Xews-e  882,ft35  931.084  Grand  To 

Enquirer  and  Xews-S  329,399  233,751 

Grand  Total .  1,211.4.34  1,164,8.35  FrOUl 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Xews-e .  1,669,660  1,807,566 

Xews-S  .  972,8.3.3  726,227 

Post-Herald-m .  1,119,946  1.3^5^  tVhronicle-m 

Grand  To^.  .  3,762.439  3,852,311 


OIL  CITY,  PA. 

1952 

1951 

Uerrick-m . 

631,790 

643,117 

Blizzard-e . 

573,730 

578,662 

Grand  Total . 

1,205,520 

1.221,779 

P/ASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e . 

973,451 

1,108,765 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m . 

875,042 

880,152 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

Dispatch-e . 

1,826,214 

1,132,740 

Argus-e  . 

949,624 

982,782 

(Vrand  Total . 

1,975,838 

2,115,522 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Host-e . 

513,814 

547,344 

Post-.S . 

253,064 

189.448 

(Vrand  Total . 

766,878 

736,792 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m . 

1,084,524 

1,162,448 

Xews-e . 

1,213,156 

1,240,344 

Mercury-Xew’s-S .  .  . 

634,312 

471,968 

(Vrand  Total . 

2,931,992 

2,874,760 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

.574,854 

572,446 

TEXAS  QUAUTY 

NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

ABILENE 

Reporter -Xews-m. . . 

725,606 

733,922 

Reporter-Xews-e .  . . 

610,822 

65C,678 

Reporter-News-S.  .  . 

351,092 

272,454 

(Vrand  Total . 

1,686,720 

1,657,0.54 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e . 

408,870 

419,832 

Herald-S . 

216,8.32 

181,734 

(Vrand  Total . 

625,782 

601,566 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

1,134,490 

1,087,772 

Times-e  . 

1,106,056 

1,088,682 

Caller-Times-S . 

467,768 

344,792 

(Vrand  Total . 

2,708,314 

2,521,246 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

283,388 

358,050 

Herald-S . 

188,930 

165,764 

Grand  Total . 

472.318 

513,814 

MARSHALL 

Xews  Messenger-e. . 

315,154 

327,264 

News  Me.ssenger-S. . 

268,464 

214,648 

(Vrand  Total . 

583,618 

.541,912 

PARIS 

News-e . 

291,788 

301,742 

News-S . 

138,600 

135,716 

(Vrand  Total . 

430.388 

4;57,458 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

672,808 

786,717 

Times-e . 

648,158 

777,364 

Standard-Times-S .  . 

392,480 

296,967 

Grand  Total . . . . , 

.  1,713,446 

1,861,048 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

1952  1951 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  760,783  873,072 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  597,725  783,300 

Sun-S .  219,665  263,754 

Telegram-S  (see 

Note) .  137,607 


ANPA  Tells 
Of  Ad  Controls 
In  New  Bulletin 


‘  ’ .  .  ’  The  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

( Vrand  Total .  817,390  i,io4,Mi  lishers  Association  has  just  issued 


Note:  Telegram  discontinued  publica 
tion  Sept.  14,  1952. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  522,871  613,13! 

Telegram-News-e. . .  403,754  496,60! 

Telegram-News-S.  .  182,129  137,52! 


(Vrand  Total .  1,108,754  1,247,269 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-m .  820,815  841,843 

Independent-S .  357,304  254,456 

(Vrand  Total .  1,178,119  1,096,299 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  1,083,736  1,149,166 


.scont.nueo  pubi.ca-  ^  ,952  revision  of  a  1941  bulletin 
MASS.  entitled  “Government  Takes  A 

Hand  More  and  More  in  Adver- 
182,129  137,523  tising  Matters. 

,  .naV-il  ,  0.7  OBQ  appearing  11  years  ago. 

aJ  cal.  ’*  '  it  is  a  step  by  step  story  of  what 
820,815  ^1,843  men  in  high  places  have  said  and 

^5L^  jQjjg  IQ  curtail  the  use  of  adver- 
1,178,119  1,096,299  tising  in  general.  The  names  are 
1  149  166  impressive  and  the  first  story  is 


„  j ...  .  ,  what  he  has  said  on  various  (k- 

(, rand  Total .  2,1/8,641  2,460,381  .  u™.., 

SALEM,  ORE.  casions  about  the  nation  s  adver- 

Capital-Joumal-e. . .  663,194  .  tising  practices. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  make 

- -  mention  of  ideas  expressed  by 

Grand  .  such  men  as  Norman  Thomas  and 

joumai-e .  1,001,796  1,159,742  Senator  Humphrey.  Added  also 

Times-m .  are  laws  which  have  been  passed 

_  _ by  various  states  to  the  detriment 

(Vrand  Total .  2,429, .5.36  2,5.34,340  of  advertising.  .Also  discussed  are 

Record-m"^.'!*.*^^.^.  .^^*^^0, 31^^  1,008,936  Certain  court  cases  and  the  work 
Times-Leader-e  1,175,917  1,455,917  of  such  government  agencies  as 

Independent-S .  <8*. 304  375,907  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

(Vrand  Toui .  2,490,540  2,840,760  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 

■  sion.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  the 

Waxman  Mueit  Sprvf*  Aeronautics  Board. 

must  oerve  Another  topic  taken  up  is  under 

Jail  Term  lor  Fraud  headings  of  certain  types  of 


Jail  Term  ior  Fraud 


Los  Angeles — Conviction  of  A1  advertising 


as  Beautician 


of  local  community  weeklies,  on  ing.  Food  .Advertising,  Legal  Ad- 
seven  counts  of  grand  theft  in  a  vertising.  etc.  Under  these  head- 


Waxman  was  charged  with  lak- 
777I3W  '"8  money  from  five  publishers  as 


in  the  individual  states. 

The  introduction  to  the  Bulletin 
says,  “There  has  been  no  decrease 


From  Advertising  Linage 
Service 


a  down  payment  on  475  tons  of  ^mce  1941  in  this  tendency  on  t  e 
newsprint  he  never  delivered.  He  government  to  mter  ere 

was  sentenced  to  one  to  ten  years  .  advertising  and  advertising 

in  prison  upon  his  conviction  13  through  restrictive  regu- 


Graml  Total.  .  .  3,762.439  3,852,311 

CANTON,  OHIO 

RejK/sitory-e .  1,507,968  1,765,624 

Repository-S .  708,106  583,170 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

.  850,813 

.  .373,095 

.  828,610 


months  ago,  but  has  been  free  un¬ 
der  $20,000  bond  pending  appeal. 


(Vrand  Total .  2,216,074  2,348  794 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Time-.-e  .  1,147,.566  1,289.120 

I)emocrat-m .  781,970  836,472 

Hemocrat-S .  449,932  419,244 


Waterbury  Papers' 
Building  Is  Sold 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  The  26- 


(Vrand  Total .  2.052  .518  1,938,006  UUUUUiy  Us  aJWlU 

T  bluefield,  w.  VA.  WATERBURY,  Conn.  —  The  26- 

N'Sef  381,448  436,961  year-old  threc-story  Republican- 

Teietcraph-s .  188,116  161,429  American  building  was  sold  Dec. 

(Vrand  Total .  ,569  5^  59^^^  1  for  about  $125,000  to  thc  ncwly 


lations  and  otherwise  .  .  . 

“The  .ANP.A  takes  the  position 
that  the  supervision  of  advertising 
by  Better  Business  Bureaus,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
others  in  proceeding  against  false 
and  misleading  advertising,  with 
the  cooperation  of  newspapers 
and  advertisers  themselves,  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  should  be  and  is  en- 


Note;  TeieKraph  (m)  s<>w1n  combing  formed  Madison  Realty  Co.  The  couraged.  It  believes  that  the 
tion  with  v^nj^t  N>»s  w  newspapers  continue  occupancy.  curbs  which  are  gradually  being 


(Vrand  Total  2,379.468  2, .544, 836  cHARLKTON  w  VA  newspapers  continue  occupancy.  ,  '  rn' 

Herald  son  Gazette-m^.^'^.’r'^^^^^V  i .198.562  At  the  Same  time,  William  B.  foistcd  on  advertising  by  gove  n- 

Heraid-me^^^^^.^^bWdfw  689  .500  c^eue-s .  46.5, 8«  ^320,^  Pape,  assistant  publisher  of  the  ment  edict  are  in  many  ca^s  iin- 

Ere'^s-C.azette-e  1,178.716  1.2.54,666  Mad-S,  two  daily  newspapers,  and  James  unnecessary  .  .“ 

Cape  tod  Standard-  ’  fr  n  1  T„t  i  ^arccy,  general  manager,  re-  r»  u 

Times-e  ^  .-86,818  329,378  COLUMBIA  S  C  ported  that  work  is  being  started  Former  Publishers 

-Vdvertiser-es'"’'^'’™77''6t4  6,59.750  ^  ‘he  city’s  railroad  sta-  Brokerage  Firm 

MADISON,  wis.  ii*^rd  e .  sin  61-  ^8^076  tion  into  the  newspapers  future  „  „„...i,  n  Fn- 

Capitai  Times-e  876,624  819,3,50  .  ^10,61/  /85^^  home  The  Station  was  boueht  bv  Salf-M.  Ore. — Kenneth  B.  Ep 

Wis.  State  Journal  m  900.788  941,101  (Vrand  Total  -  >16  613  >  (m^  of  '  Station  waS  tXlUgnt  Oy  p  j  ^  Velde,  both 

W.s,  State  Journai-s  461.965  .320,404  '.rand  Total  -.094,985  the  newspapers  some  months  ago.  J^mer  newspaper  publishers,  have 

^""'''manitow^'’''^i^ wSalcS-'s  ;;;;;  466.495  CT  SFW  "e'^'^PfP^'^^hroker- 

Heraid-Tim^-e  75-  47)  "84 —4  ,  - - - ^  ^  IMameS  O  T  W  age  busincss  here  under  the  name 

MONTGOMERY,  aLa.  '  FOND  DU  LAc^’wis  CHICAGO — Larry  T.  Knott,  C/i/-  "Newspaper  Exchange.” 

SiS'noS  Commonwealth-  ’  cago  Siin-Timcs  advertising  direc-  They  plan  to  limit  their  opera- 

.\dvertiser-s  439.852  330.836  "'^*■7**  lo'"-  announced  the  appointment  tions  to  the  states  of  Oregon, 


(Vrand  Total .  2,1.50,3.58  2,140,376 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. .  .  877, .590  1,008,200 

*Standard-Times-S .  284.610  194,432 

Grand  Total .  1.162,200  1,202.632 

*  Includes  I'.AR.ADE,  25,190  lines. 


ERY,  aLa.  '  FOND  bu  LAC^ ’wis  *'”^’*^*  CHICAGO — Larry  T.  Knott,  Chi-  "Newspaper  Exchange.” 

8W'7?4  sQo'qon  Commonwealth-  ’  cugo  Sun-Timcs  advertising  direc-  They  plan  to  limit  their  opera- 

Jm^2  330.836  loi"-  announced  the  appointment  tions  to  the  states  of  Oregon, 

--  — - ^  —  Times-e .  868  481  956  441  'he  Philadelphia  office  of  Saw-  Washington  and  Idaho. 

.,i.w,358  2,140,3/6  Times-S .  4371230  355i853  ycr-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  as  the  Mr.  Epiey  has  published  several 

Grand  Total  L305711  1 312  294  P^P^^^’s  advertising  representative  Oregon  weeklies,  the  last  one  be- 
haverhillI  mass.  ’  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash-  ing  the  Lincoln  County  Leader  at 

Gazette-e .^.^^^^^^99^96^  .546,787  jngton,  D.  C.,  Virginia  and  East-  Toledo.  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  was 

Post-joumai-e .  9!H, 124  '  1,080,354  ^rn  Pennsylvania  areas.  publisher  of  the  Waldport  Record. 
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Papc<  assistant  publisher  of  the  ment  edict  are  in  many  cases  tin 
241,512  two  daily  newspapers,  and  James  vound  and  unnecessary  .  . 

- ^ —  H.  Darcey,  general  manager,  re-  i 

2,845,3.58  parted  that  work  is  being  started  Foim©!  Publisn©rs 

«u’w9  Form  Brok©rag©  Firm 

So  ‘'O"  into  the  newspaper  future  Ore.-Kenneth  B.  Ep- 

Ilf  ^  ley  and  Paul  Van  de  Velde,  both 
-.|m.985  the  newspapers  some  months  ago.  newspaper  publishers,  have 

335"^  o  m  TVT  Of  xiir  started  a  new  newspaper  broker- 

—  "  ’  -  JNam©S  O-r-W  age  business  here  under  the  name 


Grand  Total .  1,305.711  1,312,294 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  499,965  .546.787 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Pravda  Gets  New 

,  ^  .  ,  Duy  v^aiu.  weeKiy 

^  f\T%  Qt^l  "l^n  tidltOI-in-Chiet  Coronaw).  Cjlit— Lawrence  C.. 

O  Dmitri  Trofimovitch  Shepilov.  Priddy  has  sold  the  weekly  Cow- 

^  W  A  y^^rs  a  top  propagandist  of  Journal-Compuss  to  G.  K. 

l\/l z\ /*§"  Communist  Party  in  Russia,  Williams  and  Ruben  Plevensky- 

yyi  M  has  been  named  editor-in-chief  of  Williams  was  formerly  assist- 

,  „  Pravda,  the  leading  newspaper  of  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 

By  Albert  Woodrun  Gray  the  Soviet  Union.  Daily  News  and  later  publisher  of 

xKtc  .c  o  n/Aciitrvr,  .  K .1  I  Pisiuo  (Calif.)  Tintes.  Mr. 

In  a  famous  decision  the  Su-  on  June  6.  following  the  decision  „  ^  m  w  •  .  Plevensky  was  formerly  publisher 

preme  Court  once  said.  "In  the  of  the  Supreme  Court,  granted  an  “"‘i  Moiotov  anti  is  re-  Calexico  (Calif.)  Chron- 

absence  of  any  purpose  to  create  injunction  against  these  advertisers  ide. 

or  maintain  a  monopoly  the  Act  in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  prohibiting  lytoscow.  Mr.  Shepilov  s  Williams'  wife.  Julie,  will 

(aRtitrust  law)  does  not  restrict  them,  "From  continuing  to  re-  '«-'rve  as  advertising  manager,  and 

the  long  recognized  right  of  a  frain  and  continuing  to  refuse  to  reaoroyitcn  iiicntv,  who  hveame  Plevensky’s  wife,  Clara,  will 

trader  or  manufacturer,  engaged  tender  the  publisher  for  insertion  m  iv.  i.  society  editor, 

in  an  entirely  private  business,  and  publication  in  his  paper,  the  -  *  <,  * 


Williams,  Plevensky 
Buy  Calii.  Weekly 

CoRONAix).  Calif. — Lawrence  C.. 
Priddy  has  sold  the  weekly  Coro- 


for  years  a  top  propagandist  of  Journal-Compass  to  G.  K.. 


the  Communist  Party  in  Russia, 
has  been  named  editor-in-chief  of 


Williams  and  Ruben  Plevensky- 
Mr.  Williams  was  formerly  assist- 


Pravda,  the  leading  newspaper  of  ant  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 


the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  position  once  held  by 


Daily  News  and  later  publisher  of 
the  Pismo  (Calif.)  Times.  Mr. 
Plevensky  was  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Calexicft  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Mr.  Williams'  wife.  Julie,  will 
serve  as  advertising  manager,  and 


freely  to  exercise  his  own  inde-  Las  Vegas  Sun.  advertising  matter  3  Qiven  Promotioni  X  L  Fvans  has  retired  after 

pendent  discretion  as  to  the  parties  substantially  similar  in  frequency,  •  n  1.1 ",  u,-  u” 

with  whom  he  will  deal.”  which  size  and  classification  to  that  pub-  Georgia  Papers  ^  years  as  one  of  the  publishers 

has  been  paraphrased  —  "A  man  lished  in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  dur-  Columbus.  Ga.  — The  promo- 
has  a  right  to  swing  his  arms,  but  ing  the  month  preceding  March  tion  of  three  Ledger  -  Enquirer  ,'1 

that  right  ends  where  the  next  24.  1952  and  from  refraining  and  Company  employes— Orie  L.  Ran-  p"  ^  t  *  a 

man's  nose  begins."  refusing  to  pay  for  such  advertis-  Jail.  Edwin  E.  Mullis.  and  Lloyd  A.nauers.  nis  parint  . 

Two  newspapers  are  published  ing  at  rates  in  effect  when  the  ad-  Kettles — was  announced  recently  #  ♦  * 

in  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  the  Sun,  vertising  of  said  defendants  was  by  A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr.,  presi-  Edd  E.  Rountree  has  sold  the 
published  by  H.  M.  Greenspun  withdrawn.”  dent,  and  Maynard  R.  .Ashworth,  Sunnyvale  (Calif.)  Standard  to- 

since  July  I.  1950.  and  the  Eve-  ■  publisher.  Russell  G.  D'Oench,  free  lance 

ning  Review  Journal.  VanCOUVGr  Sun  former  circula-  writer  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mr. 

.At  a  meeting  on  March  22.  ,  tion  manager,  was  appointed  as-  Rountree,  publisher  since  1947» 

1952,  it  was  agreed  by  hotel  and  l-/lVlCi©nCl  GnangGCl  sistant  business  manager.  Mr.  is  remaining  as  consultant  to  the 

restaurant  advertisers  in  the  vi-  Vancoiafr  B  C _ Sim  Pub-  Mullis.  now  circulation  manager,  new  publisher. 


with  whom  he  will  deal.”  which  size  and  classification  to  that  pub-  vjreorgiu  I'upers 

has  been  paraphrased — ".A  man  lished  in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  dur-  Columbus.  Ga.  —  The  promo- 


dent.  and  Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  Sunnyvale  (Calif.)  Standard  to- 


publisher. 


Russell  G.  D'Oench,  free  lance 


Vancouver  Sun 
Dividend  Changed 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Sun  Pub- 


Mr.  Randall,  former  circula-  writer  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mr. 
tion  manager,  was  appointed  as-  Rountree,  publisher  since  1947» 
sistant  business  manager.  Mr.  is  remaining  as  consultant  to  the 
Mullis.  now  circulation  manager,  new  publisher. 


cinity  to  cancel  all  advertising  in  fishing  Co.,  is  making  a  tax-free  circulation  manager.  «  *  » 

the  Sun.  distribution  to  shareholders  in  the  Managership  of  a  newly  organ-  Gold  Beach  Ore  — New  own- 

The  purpose  of  the  cancellation,  form  of  redeemable  preference  'zed  dispatch  department  will  be  g^s  of  the  Curr’v  County  Reporter 
according  to  the  Federal  Court  m  ,,hares  instead  of  its  previous  quar-  over  by  Mr.  Kettles,  who  ^g^e  are  George  Megrath  and 

subsequent  litigation,  was,  “For  terly  pavment.  By  this  means  formerly  was  assistant  foreman  in  Wickes  Shaw,  who  pur- 

the  purpose  of  bringing  ...  the  advantage  is  taken  of  income  tax  charge  of  display  advertising.  chased  the  weekly  from  Mrs.  S.  L. 
abandonment  of  the  Sun  and  provision  allowing  the  company  Randall  will  have  charge  g^rton  and  son,  Weston.  Mr. 

thereby  create  a  monopoly  in  the  to  pay  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  un-  o*'  credit  collections  and  person-  vieerath  has  served  as  informa- 


provision  allowing  the  company 
to  pay  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  un- 


Mr.  Randall  will  have  charge 
of  credit  collections  and  person- 


daily  newspaper  field  in  Las  distributed  profits.  The  Sun  is  nel  as  assistant  busines-.  manager. 
Vegas.”  paying  $24().()()()  in  tax  of  its  another  action,  the  Ledger- 


Vegas.”  paying  $24().()()()  in  tax 

The  publisher  of  the  Sun  sued  ^  1 .6(H),(H)()  earned  surplus, 
for  an  injunction  restraining  this  Shareholders  will  rece 
concerted  action,  resting  his  appli-  deemable  preference  sha 


Mrs.  H.  Wickes  Shaw,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  from  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Burton  and  son,  Weston.  Mr. 
Megrath  has  served  as  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Department 
of  Interior  in  .Alaska  and  as  assis- 


paying  $24().()()()  in  tax  of  its  If*  another  action,  the  Ledger-  inid-jor  in  .Alaska  and  as  assis- 
S1.6()0,(H)()  earned  surplus.  Enqtdrer  announced  that  Mrs.  director  of  information  for 

Shareholders  will  receive  re-  W.  C.  Tucker,  wife  of  the  En-  Wage  Stabilization  Board  in 
deemable  preference  shares  for  quirer's  editor,  will  be  in  charge  Washington,  during  the  last  five 


cation  on  the  Sherman  .Anti-trust  every  common  share  held,  and  it  ‘he  newspaper  library.  She  wife  of  David 

Act  and  an  interpretation  of  the  is  proposed  to  start  redeeming  replaces  Mrs.  Virginia  Bynum,  ^^aw.  Gold  Beach  attorney,  has 
law  in  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  these  at  the  rate  of  one  per  com-  '^•’o  will  take  care  of  orders  for  tfi^  Baltimore  Sun  and 

case,  decided  in  late  1951.  mon  share  each  six  months  from  weddings,  news  and  personal  pho-  i^ouis  Star-Times 

"The  publisher.”  said  the  Su-  March,  1953.  tographs  ordered  by  the  public.  ‘  '  *  *  * 

preme  Court  then.”  claims  the  Each  preference  share  will  be  ■  „  .  v 

right  as  a  private  business  concern  worth  $1.  establishing  an  average 


mon  share  each  six  months  from  weddings,  news  and  personal  pho-  Louis  Star-Times. 


tographs  ordered  by  the  public. 


to  select  its  customers  and  to  re-  yearly  divider 
fuse  to  accept  advertisements  from  pared  with  $ 
whomever  it  pleases.  We  do  not  formerly  paid, 
dispute  that  general  right.  But  the 
word  right  is  one  of  the  most  de-  Universitv 
ceptive  pitfalls — it  is  so  easy  Jo  ■  1  *  D 

slip  from  the  qualified  meaning  in  AcloptS  rl 
the  premise  to  the  unqualified  one  Chapel  Hu 


yearly  dividend  of  $2,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.60  cash  dividend 


University  Hospital 
Adopts  Press  Code 


Sale  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.> 
Chiet  Seals  Records,  Review,  40-year-old  weekly,  was 

Judge  Says  It  S  Okay  announced  this  week  by  Pnblisher 

^  *  *  Herbert  Tinling.  The  new  owner 

Imperial,  Calif.— The  chief  of  j,  c.  Leslie  Wilson  of  the  Toronto 
police  here  has  closed  his  records  fi^m  of  Wilson  Publishing  Com- 
to  the  press  and  a  local  judge  has  p^^y  ^fiicfi  runs  a  ready  print 


backed  him  up. 

Police  Chief  Elmo  Sherman 


tne  premise  to  the  unqualiheu  one  Chapel  Hill  N  C A  code  .  . 

in  the  conclusion.  The  right  of  press  relations  has  been  adop-  “I,  “ 

claimed  by  the  publisher  is  neither  ,ed  by  North  Carolina  Memorial  !  nfiL 


absolute  nor  exempt  from  regula¬ 
tion.” 

The  Federal  Court  in  Nevada, 

H-A  Gives  Cash 
To  7,613  Vets 

Chicago — ^The  Herald  -  A  meri- 


service  for  nearly  90  weeklies. 

*  *  « 

The  Jack  County  Pilot  at  Jack- 
son,  Minn  .  has  been  sold  to  Lyle 


Hospital  to  assist  the  University  „rtment  “mv  nriiLe  record.”  ^ 


(N.  Duk.)  Banner  in  partnership' 
with  his  sister,  Viola  George. 


News  Bureau  in  handling  news.  ^  ^  ^  u  u*  c  i.  Banner  in  partnerships 

Hospital  executives  have  been  ^  ^  „  habit  of  ^"ow^  sister,  Viola  George., 

designated  to  answer  press  inquir-  **’8  my  records,  he  said.  T  "[fieir  firm  will  continue  publica- 
ies  on  a  'round  the  clock  schedule  t  time  to  stand  around  and  jjQp  Qf  fioth  papers, 

and  the  code  recommends  that  if  them  to  the  newspapers.  ,  *  * 

a  police  officer  is  present  in  an  Judge  W.  H.  Tullos  of  the  Jus-  ^cal 

emersenev  receivine  ward,  reoort-  tice  Court  advised  the  chiet:  , _ . _  ^ 


a  police  officer  is  present  in  an 
emergency  receiving  ward,  report- 


con  this  week  began  its  holiday  permitted  and^  urged  to  talk 

parties  and  Christmas  gift  pro-  about  accident  cases, 

grams  for  7,613  hospitalized  ser-  Special  procedures  are  required 
vicemen  in  Illinois.  A  total  of  matters:  1.  Patient's  writ- 

$34,125  will  be  distributed.  consent  must  be  obtained  for 

Christmas  parties,  with  gift  Pictures;  2.  Inquiries  in  maternity 
hooks  and  $5  in  cash,  financed  by  cases  will  be  referred  to  the 


,UUKC  r..  ,U,-  b^.^^ey.  Calif.  —  Two  local 

tice  Court  advised  the  chief:  businessmen,  W.  F.  Peterson  and 

"A  reporter  can  get  anything  Burris,  have  purchased  the 

he  wants  from  our  record,  but  weekly  Imperial  Valiev  Democrat 
you  don't  have  to  show  him  your  f^om  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Greer. 


Giant  Yule  Tree 


Eureka  (Kan.)  Messenger — sold 
by  Leigh  DeLay  and  Malcolm 


the  Herald-American  Benefit  Fund  family;  3.  Parental  consent  is  re-  St.  Paul,  Minn. — A  Christmas  Higgins,  to  Edwin  T.  Wood,  pub- 
sports  events  are  being  held  at  Quired  for  information  in  the  case  tree  75  feet  high,  illuminated  with  lisher  of  the  Herald,  and  merged, 
eight  veterans'  hnsnitals  in  the  of  a  minor;  4.  The  fact  a  death  2,000  colored  lights,  has  been  Transaction  was  negotiated  by 

^r.  iiu'Apiiai'>  iii  iiit  _ _ _  _  _ _  _  n  ...1  rv* _ 


Chicago  area. 
^iDiTOR  & 


has  occurred  may  be  confirmed  erected  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 


after  the  notification  of  kin. 
PUBLISHER  for  December  27,  1952 


Pioneer  Press  in  Victory  Square. 
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PROMOTION 

Mel  Barker*s  Recipe 
Collection  Has  a  Punch 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Just  in  time  for  the  year-end 
holiday  merriment  comes  a  de¬ 
lightful — and  practical — “Season’s 
■Greetings”  concoction  from  Mel 
Barker’s  promotion  shop  at  the 
Chicago  (111.)  Sun -Times.  It 
proves  again,  and  with  a  punch, 
that  when  you’ve  got  a  good 
Thing  in  promotion,  stick  to  it. 

Which  is  what  the  Sun-Times  is 
•doing,  to  everyone’s  delight  and 
to  their  certain  profit,  with  its  “In 
Chicago — it  takes  two”  promotion. 
This  is  a  seasonal  follow-up  to  the 
recipe  book  the  Sun-Times  got  out 
some  months  ago.  This  is  a  “Yule 
Bowl  Blender  ...  a  compendium 
•of  famous  formulae  for  the  happy 
melding  of  sundry  wholesome 
juices  to  warm  the  inner  man  in 
the  gladsome  glow  of  the  season’s 
spirits.” 

And  a  merry  and  gladsome 
■compendium  it  is,  neatly  designed 
so  that  at  a  single  sober  glance 
one  can  put  the  finger  on  recipes 
for  the  mixing  of  a  wassail  bowl, 
gluwein,  Tom  and  Jerry,  cinna¬ 
mon  tea,  Swedish  glogg,  Belgian 
punch,  Danish  punch,  grog,  vruch- 
ten  bowl,  and  Dutch  advocaat. 

Another  is  for  the  mixing  of  a 
tantalizing  new  drink — new  to  us 
that  is — called  “It  takes  2  punch.” 
It  would  be  nothing  short  of  sacri¬ 
lege  for  us  to  divulge  it  here.  If 
you  catch  Mel  Barker  with  his 
supply  of  these  up,  get  one  for 
yourself. 

Such  Good  Fun 

Fun’s  fun,  of  course,  and  this  is 
fun.  But  it  is  even  more  fun  for 
a  promotion  man  because  it  is 
such  a  masterful  blending  of  fun 
and  promotion.  It  never  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  its  function 
is  promotional,  and  that’s  what 
makes  it  such  good  promotion  and 
such  good  fun. 

For  such  a  job,  credits  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  order.  The  cartoons  are 
by  Lichty,  who  sparks  the  whole 
“It  takes  2”  promotion.  Layout  is 
by  Mel’s  assistant.  Bill  Garner. 
Copy  and  gaglines,  everyone  of 
Them  a  beaut,  are  by  Paul  Hirt, 
the  shop’s  copy  chief. 

Otto  Silha  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  checks  in  at 
year’s  end  with  a  promotion  that 
is  quite  on  the  high  level  scored 
by  Mel  Barker’s.  This  is  a  copy 
of  “Poor  Cedric’s  Almanac,”  the 
compendium  of  wit  and  wisdom 
gleaned  from  20  years  of  Cedric 
Adam’s  columns  in  the  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Now  it’s  true  that  this  is  a  trade 
book,  published  by  Doubleday, 
and  is  generally  available.  But 
Otto  has  done  one  slick  trick  that 
converts  this  into  a  promotion  for 


the  Star  and  Tribune.  He  has 
merely  put  his  own  jacket  on  the 
book  for  his  own  promotional 
mailing. 

The  jacket,  as  you  might  guess, 
makes  smart  use  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune’s  famous  promotional 
phrase,  “What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?”  There  is  also  some  other 
pertinent  Star  and  Tribune  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  jacket,  which  again 
takes  something  that  is  fun  and 
makes  it  even  more  fun  for  those 
of  us  in  the  business  because  it  is 
such  good  promotion  as  well. 

But  never  forget  that  after 
every  holiday  comes  the  morning 
after.  Benn  Kay,  ad  director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  never  for¬ 
gets  that  morning  after.  His  sales 
letters  on  post-holiday  selling  are 
something  of  a  little  classic  in 
promotion.  And  his  day-after- 
Christmas  letter  this  year  is  in 
that  vein.  Yes,  sir,  fun’s  fun,  but 
you  gotta  keep  your  eye  on  the 
ball! 

Helping  the  Merchants 

For  some  months  now,  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
has  been  running  a  smart  and  use¬ 
ful  campaign  of  advertising  in  its 
pages  promoting  Richmond  as  a 
shopping  center.  This  has,  as  you 
can  imagine,  the  active  support  of 
the  retail  merchants  of  Richmond, 
and,  we  feel  sure,  their  gratitude. 

But  for  Christmas,  the  Times- 
Dispatch  pulled  a  real  slick  one 
out  of  their  practical  and  imagina¬ 
tive  hat.  This  was  a  full  page, 
using  color,  that  said,  “Buy  now 
for  Christmas.”  That  was  all  the 
copy,  except  for  the  signature — 
and  a  coupon. 

The  coupon  is  the  pay-off  in 
this.  It  forms  the  base  of  a  sled 
in  which  one  of  Santa’s  reindeer  is 
cozily  seated,  while  Santa  himself 
does  the  pulling.  A  clever  draw¬ 
ing,  this,  and  the  spots  of  red  on 
this  page  just  make  it  come  alive. 
Santa  is  in  red,  the  tip  of  the  rein¬ 
deer’s  nose,  the  word  “Christmas,” 
and  the  coupon’s  outline. 

The  coupon  can  be  addressed 
to  any  Richmond  store,  and  can 
be  used  as  a  mail  order  for  any¬ 
thing  a  shopper  wants.  It  may  not 
pull  much  actual  coupon  business 
— it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
it  does  produce — but  it  certainly 
spotlights  the  whole  idea  of  shop¬ 
ping  in  Richmond. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun  pro¬ 
duces  a  neat,  simple  pamphlet  ex¬ 
plaining  the  business  end  of  a 
newspaperboy’s  route,  “How  a 
newspaper  route  works  success¬ 


fully.”  Copies  are  mailed  to  par¬ 
ents  of  newspaperboys,  and  to 
parents  of  boys  on  the  Sun’s  wait¬ 
ing  list.  Says  Circulation  Manag¬ 
er  George  H.  Utter,  “The  pamph¬ 
let  saves  a  lot  of  time  explaining 
the  workings  of  a  route  both  to 
parents  and  to  the  boys.” 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  closed  its 
1952  fishing  contest  with  a  parade, 
award  of  $20,000  in  prizes  by 
Sports  Editor  Lloyd  Larson,  and 
a  luncheon  for  the  winners.  Con¬ 
test  had  been  under  way  since  last 
April.  There  were  four  contest 
divisions,  and  25  awards  in  each. 

Milwaukee  Journal  out  with  a 
beautiful  new  plant  tour  booklet, 
“Behind  the  scenes  at  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Radio  City.” 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
out  with  a  sprightly,  newsy  mar¬ 
ket  data  folder. 

And  this  is  important  to  every 
promotion  man;  get  your  entries 
in  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher  an- 
nual  newspaper  promotion  con¬ 
test,  the  best  show-window  for 
your  talent  and  your  product.  You 
have  until  January  31.  but  now  is 
the  time  to  act.  You’ll  be  glad 
you  did. 

Detroit  Free  Press  puts  a  new 
dress  on  its  monhtly  market  news¬ 
paper  “8  Columns”  that  is  quite, 
quite  smart  and  mails  it  out  in 
an  envelope  that  is  even  smarter, 
one  with  a  faint  gray  background 
of  a  newspaper  page  that  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  different  from  any  other 
envelope  on  the  desk,  and  thus 
will  claim  big  attention. 

Postal  Zone  Guide 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Expres„  published  —  as  a  4-page 
insert  folding  to  16  quarter-size 
pages,  including  some  C-E  adver¬ 
tising  plugs — a  postal  zone  guide 
for  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  brief 
letter  on  the  last  page  from  Act¬ 
ing  Postmaster  James  M.  Gavin 
praised  the  C-E  for  its  “invaluable 
service.” 

Doctor  in  the  House 

The  Sunday  Magazine  Section 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  page  headed  “There 
IS  A  DOCTOR  in  the  House.”  It 
had  pictures  of  three  couples,  all 
prominent,  seen  out  at  social 
spots,  all  physicians  with  actress 
wives. 

■ 

Friend's  Quip  Sets 
Stage  for  Reunion 

Los  Angeles  —  Ninety -seven 
genuine  veterans  of  the  newspaper 
profession  here  gathered  infor¬ 
mally  last  week  for  a  dinner  ses¬ 
sion  of  reminiscences. 

Each  of  the  97  men  and  women 
had  at  least  25  years’  experience 
on  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
at  least  10  in  Los  Angeles,  or 
they  weren’t  invited  to  the  party. 

The  party  was  organized  as  the 
result  of  a  remark  of  a  friend  to 
Chick  Hanson.  Times  political 
writer,  that  they  hadn’t  seen  each 
other  since  a  recent  funeral. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Newsprint  Saving 

continued  from  page  9 


“Perhaps,  to  achieve  the  econ¬ 
omy  which  has  become  so  essen¬ 
tial,  you  will  require  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  new  machinery. 

“Perhaps  your  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  can  develop  a  way  to 
produce  30-pound  newsprint  at 
current  machine  speeds  —  which 
would  offer  an  even  further  sav¬ 
ing  of  your  national  resources.  ^ 
“All  we,  as  your  principal  cus¬ 
tomers,  can  tell  you  is  that  news¬ 
print  economy  is  a  ‘must’  if  the 
basic  srtucture  of  our  business, 
and  yours,  is  to  made  secure. 

“I  am  puzzled  by  your  refer¬ 
ences,  as  by  past  references  by 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Fowler,  to  the 
need  of  newsprint  manufacturers 
for  a  ‘more  complete  description’ 
of  our  problems  and  for  ‘expres¬ 
sion  of  customers’  views.’  In  the 
many  meetings  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  and  U.S. 
newspaper  publishers,  over  the 
years,  you  have  had  full  and  free 
discussion  of  our  mutual  prob¬ 
lems.  I  am  sure  that,  had  you 
needed  further  information  and 
expressed  that  need  in  specific 
questions,  it  would  have  been 
forthcoming  for  the  asking. 

“You  may  be  assured  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  not  been  lying  awake 
at  night  trying  to  select  roll  widths 
best  calculated  to  disrupt  your 
production  schedules,  which  is  an 
impression  I  gain  from  your  arti¬ 
cle.  Publishers  have  used  many 
roll  widths,  just  as  newsprint  mills 
have  many  machines  with  varying 
trims.  In  both  cases,  the  process 
of  selection  was  designed  to  best 
serve  the  needs  of  our  respective 
operations. 

“There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  business  have — or 
ever  will  end.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  there  can  be  no  place 
or  time  in  the  newsprint  industry 
nor  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  for  an  unrealistic  defense 
of  the  status  quo.  Cert-.nly  this  is 
no  such  time,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  publishers. 

“With  kind  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

William  L.  Fanning,  Vice 
President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Westchester  C  ou  n  t  y 
Publishers  Inc.” 

■ 

Paris  Correspondents 
Elect  Kingsbury  Smith 

Paris  —  At  its  recent  assembly 
the  Anglo-American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Paris,  consisting  of  some 
120  members,  elected  J.  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith,  international  News 
Service,  its  president  for  1953. 

At  the  same  time  it  set  a  prece¬ 
dent,  appointing  Mrs.  Virginia 
Vernon,  London  Daily  Mirror,  as 
British  vicepresident. 

American  vicepresident  elected 
is  Paul  Archinard,  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Does  *Rate  Box*  Negate 
The  Ad-Taker*s  Efforts? 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagl* 


In  connection  with  the  recent 
American  Press  Institute  manage¬ 
ment  seminar,  this  writer  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  study  many  classified 
sections  of  smaller  newspapers. 
The  almost  invariable  use  of  the 
“rate”  box  on  the  classified  pages 
struck  me  as  a  mistake.  We  find, 
however,  that  most  of  our  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic  Panel  members  dis¬ 
agree. 

Should  newspapers  carry  their 
Classified  rates  on  the  want  ad 
pages?  Here's  what  our  E  &  P 
board  of  experts  has  to  say: 

William  H.  Leopold,  CAM, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Argus- 
Leader,  is  very  much  for  the  rate 
box.  “I  feel  that  a  newspaper 
should  carry  a  classified  rate 
schedule”,  he  says,  “because: 

“1.  Past  experience  has  proved 
that  people  want  to  figure  out  the 
cost  of  their  Want  Ad  before  they 
phone  or  send  it  in. 

“2.  A  rate  schedule  should  not 
be  a  mystery  to  your  prospective 
Want  Ad  user,  but  something  of 
an  informative  nature,  and  en¬ 
courage  Want  Ad  sales. 

“3.  This  encourages  many  cor¬ 
rect  cash-with-order  sales.  This 
may  not  be  true  of  every  area,  but 
holds  true  in  my  area. 

“4.  If  the  newspaper  is  proud 
enough  to  have  their  rates  pub¬ 
lished  in  Standard  Rate  and  Data, 
they  should  be  doubly  proud  to 
publish  it  in  their  own  publica¬ 
tion. 

“5.  Population  is  constantly 
turning  over,  and  newcomers 
coming  to  your  city  need  the  rate 
schedule  to  acquaint  them  with 
your  rates  and  policies. 

“6.  In  practically  all  merchan¬ 
dise  advertising,  the  retailer 
quotes  the  price  of  the  article;  a 
newspaper  should  do  the  same. 
People  want  to  know  what  they 
get.  for  how  much! 

“7.  If  you  lived  in  a  rual  area 
and  wanted  to  mail  in  a  Want  Ad 
that  required  a  time  element,  and 
you  knew  that  cash  in  advance 
was  the  policy,  and  yet  the  news¬ 
paper  did  not  publish  the  rate 
schedule,  what  happens?  The 
would-be-advertiser  is  stuck,  un¬ 


takes  correspondence  and  time 
again.” 

Says  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.Y. )  Democrat-Chroni¬ 
cle: 

“I  think  that  every  newspaper 
should  publish  want  ad  rates  in 
a  rate  box  immediately  preceding 
the  want  ad  section  if  the  space 
is  available.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
particular  position,  we  are  unable 
to  have  any  guarantee  that  it  will 
anpear  in  the  papier  any  particular 
day.  We  average  about  two  days 
a  week. 

“The  service  that  the  box  gives 
to  the  pieople  of  a  community  in 
my  opinion  is  invaluable. 

“We.  in  the  advertising  field, 
make  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that 
we  should  have  price  in  every 
advertisement.  So,  what’s  wrong 
with  advertising  our  price? 

“It  is  just  another  service  of  a 
service  department  to  let  people 
know  what  they  get  and  for  how 
much.” 

Out  of  the  Habit 

Also  joining  in  agreement,  is 
Walter  S.  Campbell,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  He  says: 

“We  do  not  box  our  rate  card 
in  our  daily  papier  simply  because 
we  have  gotten  out  of  the  habit 
due  to  the  white  papier  shortage 
but  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  it  be¬ 
cause  I  know  from  expierience  it 
avoids  many  misunderstandings 
on  the  part  of  our  advertisers  and 
sometimes  saves  considerable  ex¬ 
planation  on  rates  by  salesmen.” 

For  the  negative,  is  D.  B.  Barn- 
hart,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  who  believes  in  publishing 
only  selected  rates.  “Carrying  a 
complete  set  of  rates  at  the  head 
of,  or  anywhere  in  the  classified 
section.”  he  writes,  “is  not  so  hot 
— as  1  found  out  after  an  exten¬ 
sive  period  of  time  using  them 
that  way.  When  questioned  very, 
very  few  readers  could  understand 
what  they  were  all  about.  This 
with  a  very  simple  rate  structure. 

‘Then  we  carried  and  publi¬ 
cized  only  that  three  lines  could 
be  carried  for  four  days  for  $2 
and  now  8  out  of  10  new  adver- 


less  he  guesses  at  the  amount  or  tisers  that  call  us  for  ads  ask  us 


sends  in  a  blank,  signed  check. 
If  the  rates  would  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  it  would  save  correspion- 
dence  and  the  time  element. 

“The  main  disadvantage  I  can 
s^  is  where  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates  are  greatly  differ¬ 
ent.  A  prospect  who  receives  the 
national  rate,  but  sends  in  the 


if  the  ad  can  be  run  for  four  days 
at  $2.00. 

“This  has  been  drilled  into  our 
readers,  but  I  am  going  to  change 
their  thinking  by  pushing  nothing 
but  our  8-time  3  line  rate  and 
then  1  will  know  by  the  number 
of  8-time  orders  we  get,  how  well 
it  was  driven  home  to  them. 


amount  equal  to  your  published  Would  make  no  attempt  to  an- 
local  rate,  has  to  be  sent  an  ex-  swer  this  until  after  usage  of  a 
planation  of  the  variance.  This  year  or  two.” 
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Classifieds  Give 
Columnist  Clues 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  —  Dallas 
Wood,  now  in  his  28th  year  as 
columnist  for  Peninsula  News- 
papiers,  Inc.,  shuns  newspapier  of¬ 
fices  when  he  seeks  material  for 
his  “Prowler”  column.  But  he 
reads  the  press  of  each  city  visited 
avidly,  and  gets  more  information 
about  that  locale  from  the  classi¬ 
fieds  than  from  page  one,  he  re- 
piorts. 

The  little  want  ads  give  many  a 
hint  about  community  makeup, 
explains  the  newspaper  veteran 
who  joined  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
here  in  1918  as  editor  and  part- 
owner  and  is  now  executive  editor 
of  PNI. 

His  column,  born  while  on  a 
trip  to  Europe,  appears  daily. 

We  should  like  to  venture  our 
own  opinion.  We  do  not  publish 
a  rate  box  because  we  feel  that 
doing  so  negates  our  entire  volun¬ 
tary  ad  taker  training  program. 
And  in  most  cases,  our  voluntary 
staff  is  trained  to  “sell”  multiple 
insertions — 7-timers,  in  our  case, 
so  that  the  advertiser  will  have 
maximum  opportunity  to  get  re¬ 
sults  at  minimum  rates. 

Were  we  to  publish  a  rate  box. 
this  writer  maintains  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  have  made  up  his 
mind  about  the  number  of  inser¬ 
tions  he  will  order  before  placing 
his  call,  thus  making  it  far  more 
difficult  for  our  ad  taker  to  sell 
him  anything  beyond  which  he 
originally  intended  to  order.  The 
justification  for  this  view  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  our  extremely  high 
ratio  of  7-time  orders. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  rate 
advantage  between  say  a  one. 
three  and  seven  time  order  would 
be  apparent  to  anyone,  the  aJ 
taker's  little  sales  talk,  her  per¬ 
sonality,  etc,  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  the  published  rate  box.  In  our 
opinion,  the  published  rate  box 
goes  far  toward  taking  the  ‘play’ 
away  from  the  ad  taker.  We  find 
that  published  results  testimonials 
are  a  more  important  inducement 
for  placing  ads  than  are  rates. 

Realtors  Eat  Duck 
At  Goodwill  Dinner 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  About  150 
members  of  the  St.  Paul  Board  of 
Realtors  were  guests  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
at  a  “wild  game”  dinner  recently. 

It  was  the  ninth  annual  affair  of 
its  kind,  with  mallard  duck  served 
this  year  as  the  wild  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance. 

According  to  Tom  Hougnon, 
classified  advertising  manager,  the 
dinner  has  developed  into  the 
finest  kind  of  public  relations. 

The  idea  originated  when  Mr. 
Hougnon  and  Ad  Director  John 
Lewis  were  invited  to  accompany 
a  group  of  realtors  on  a  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition. 

Mr.  Lewis  expressed  some  doubt 
as  to  the  realtors’  shooting  ability 


and  stated  that  if  they  actually 
brought  back  a  deer,  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  would  have  it  pre¬ 
pared  and  serve  it  with  all  the 
trimmings. 

Somehow,  the  realtors  delivered 
a  deer  and  the  first  dinner  was 
staged  as  promised.  Several  times 
since  then,  however,  because  of 
highly  unusual  circumstances,  the 
wild  meat  has  turned  out  to  be 
roast  beef. 

■ 

Governor  Promises 
All  Open  Meetings 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  Gov¬ 
ernor-elect  William  B.  Umstead 
has  told  North  Carolina  newsmen 
he  plans  no  executive  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  his  four-year  term  as  head  of 
the  state’s  affairs. 

A  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  North  Carolina 
.Associated  Press  News  Council 
called  on  the  new  governor  to 
ask  his  cooperation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  headed  by  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  editor  of  the  High  Point 
Enterprise.  It  included  Miles 
Wolff  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  Staley  Cook  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Times-News  and  Steed  Rollins 
of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun. 

The  committee  reported  that 
they  found  Governor-elect  Um¬ 
stead  “in  hearty  sympathy  with 
our  purpose.”  They  said  he  told 
them  that  open  meetings  were  his 
way  of  doing  business,  anyhow. 

■ 

Severson  Assigned 
To  Salem  Bureau 

Portland,  Ore. — When  A.  L. 
Lindbeck  retires  on  Jan.  1  after 
34  years  as  capitol  correspondent 
and  head  of  the  Salem  bureau  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  Thor  Severson. 

M  r.  Severson’s  appointment, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Da¬ 
vid  W.  Eyre.  Journal  managing 
editor. 

Mr.  Severson,  32,  joins  the 
Journal  staff  from  the  Denver 
Post.  Since  joining  the  Post  staff 
in  1937  he  has  covered  three  regu¬ 
lar  and  one  special  session  of  the 
Colorado  legislature,  in  addition 
to  covering  the  state  capitol  and 
doing  political  and  labor  writing. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  and 
the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review. 

Mr.  Lindbeck  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  in  1918. 

■ 

Mozer  Elected  Head 
Oi  Credit  Managers 

John  Mozer.  credit  manager  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Credit  Managers  .As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City.  He 
succeeds  Lawrence  Acurrie  of  the 
Daily  Mirror. 

Sylvester  Brenner,  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
and  Ruth  Wallace,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  Pa^e  8 

Morgan  at  91 

Boston — James  Morgan,  for  68 
years  the  political  analyst  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
reached  his  91st  birthday  last 
week  amid  the  normally  fast  pace 
of  a  big-city  newspaper. 

Mr.  Morgan,  who  left  school  at 
the  age  of  10.  says  he  never  can 
grow  too  old  to  learn  from  “my 
teacher — curiosity.” 

Despite  the  laurels  of  a  long 
newspaper  career  that  includes 
Presidential  convention  coverage 
for  years.  Mr.  Morgan  raced 
the  clock  with  the  Globe's  election 
night  coverage  of  the  November 
election.  His  was  the  by-line  on 
page  one  which  told  the  election 
story. 

His  personal  experiences  have 
kept  pace  with  history.  When  he 
was  90,  he  flew  across  the  country 
for  the  first  time.  That  same  year, 
he  learned  to  typewrite.  Before, 
his  copy  was  handwritten. 

He  has  crossed  the  .Atlantic  24 
times  and  traveled  28  times  across 
this  continent.  For  two  years,  he 
retraced  the  steps  of  Napoleon 
through  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  1938.  William  .Allen  White 
wrote  of  Morgan  ".  .  .  gracious, 
modest,  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  his  craft  with  a  sense  of  justice 
in  every  line  he  ever  wrote.  His 
is  the  .American  Reporter  at  his 
best." 

‘Main  Street'  Artist 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  —  George 
Shane,  the  Des  Moines  Register’s 
artist-reporter,  is  preparing  a  series 
of  paintings  depicting  main  streets 
of  Iowa  which  is  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  color  in  the  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter’s  Picture  magazine  in  1953. 

This  series  will  appear  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  follows  another 
series  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Shane, 
the  courthouses  of  Iowa,  which 
appeared  in  Picture  during  the  last 
eight  months. 

The  new  series,  with  accom¬ 
panying  copy,  will  develop  the 
theme  of  the  growth  of  Main 
street. 

Mr.  Shane’s  principal  duties  are 
covering  general  reporting  assign¬ 
ments.  The  paintings  are  done 
from  sketches  made  on  the  spot 
and  developed  into  paintings  in  his 
studio  at  home.  He  has  been  a 
newspaperman  24  years,  most  of 
that  time  with  the  Register.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  .Art  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Waifs  Come  First 

Memphis,  T  e  n  n  .  —  Reporter 
George  Sisler  for  the  Commercial 
Appeal  tried — unsuccessfully — to 
give  away  $400  in  cash  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Marine  Division 
on  the  front  lines  in  Korea  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  Sisler  was  t  o  u  ri  n  g  the 
Korean  battle  area  for  a  pre- 


Christmas  report  to  the  home 
folks.  The  $400  cash  he  carried 
along  was  part  of  the  unspent  por-  , 
tion  of  $12,000  contributed  by 
readers  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  1945  to  be  used  by  wounded 
World  War  II  veterans  at  Kennedy 
General  Hospital  to  make  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  their  families.  More 
recently  the  fund  has  been  used  at 
Millington  Naval  Hospital. 

Mr.  Sisler  offered  the  money  to 
enable  fighting  men  in  Korea  to 
make  Christmas  telephone  calls. 

But  the  GI’s  declined  the  offer. 
“Give  our  share  of  that  money  to 
the  kids,”  they  said,  referring  to 
Korean  orphans. 

Feathers  for  Fenwick 

Denver  —  Robert  W.  (Red) 
Fenwick,  Denver  Post  reporter 
and  columnist,  is  entitled  to  wear 
a  gaudy  new  piece  of  headgear 
these  days  and  call  himself  by  a 
new  name  —  "Sah  Quanetz”  or 
"White  Eagle.” 

Mr.  Fenwick  was  honored  by 
the  National  Congress  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  here  for  his  years  of  re¬ 
porting  on  Indian  problems 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  He  was  made  an  adopted 
“brother”  of  the  Ute  Indian  tribe 
of  Ignacio,  Colo.,  and  was  given 
an  authentic  Ute  eagle  feather  war 
bonnet  to  symbolize  the  tribal 
honor. 

Another  honor  came  from  the 
congress  itself,  when  it  presented 
him  with  a  scroll  of  appreciation 
for  his  “friendship  and  service  to 
the  Indian  people.” 

The  scroll  cited  Mr.  Fenwick  in 
particular  for  his  stories  on  the 
plight  of  Navajo  tribesmen  in  Ari¬ 
zona  in  1946-47.  Mr.  Fenwick 
lived  among  the  Navajos  for  two 
months  and  turned  out  a  series  on 
starvation,  disease  and  privation 
among  the  Indians  that  touched  off 
a  national  program  of  aid  to  the 
tribesmen. 

The  war  bonnet,  made  from 
eagle  feathers  obtained  after  a 
wide  hunt  on  the  Navajo  reserva¬ 
tion,  took  six  months  to  complete. 

McCarthy  Assailed 

Havana  —  An  article  on  Com¬ 
munist  activities  in  Cuba  written 
by  Francis  L.  McCarthy,  manager 
of  the  United  Press  bureau  here, 
has  caused  shrill  outcries  from  the 
Communist  press  and  fellow-trav¬ 
elers.  The  article  detailed  the  re¬ 
surgence  of  the  local  Red  party 
and  the  fact  that  50  Cuban  Com¬ 
munists  would  attend  the  Red 
“peace  congress”  in  Vienna. 

Hoy  launched  a  series  of  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  Mr.  McCarthy, 
labelling  him  “notorious  G-man,” 
“insolent  Yankee,”  “dipsomaniac,” 
“known  spy  and  agent  of  the 
Yankee  FBI,”  and  “Fascist  spy.” 

Jose  Luis  Masso,  news  chief  of 
Union  Radio,  assailed  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  broadcasts  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Journalism  Col¬ 
legium  take  action  against  him. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  worked  for 
U.P.  for  20  years. 


Philip  G.  Amundson.  35,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  United  Press  and 
the  Madison  (Wis. )  Capitat  Times 
and  more  recently  associate  editor 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
magazine.  Dec.  19. 

«  *  ='.! 

Joe  E.  Cooper.  57.  former  city 
editor  of  the  old  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Journal  and  more  recently  a  pub¬ 
licist  and  author,  Dec.  12. 

*  «  * 

Edward  Nelson  Dart.  79,  for¬ 
mer  art  director  of  the  Sew  York 
Sun,  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 
Sew  York  Times,  Dec.  14. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  .A.  Burke,  72,  religious 
editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Record,  Dec.  20. 

9fe  >> 

James  Herbert  Cranston.  72. 
former  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont. )  Star  and 
editor  of  the  Star  Weekly,  and 
more  recently  publisher  of  the 
Midland  (Ont.)  Free  Press-Her¬ 
ald,  Dec.  18. 

>5t  * 

Ralph  Deakin,  64,  foreign  news 
editor  of  the  Times  of  London  for 
31  years,  Dec.  19. 

*  ^  * 

Charles  M.  Kimball.  52.  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Clinton  (N.  Y. )  Courier,  Dec,  17. 
#  #  ♦ 

Felix  Aberouette,  46,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
Dec.  21.  Previously  he  was  for  10 
years  advertising  director  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer. 

*  *  « 

David  J.  Hartley,  81,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Ker- 
rohert  (Sask.)  Citizen,  recently. 

#  *  « 

William  J.  Larson,  85,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  American  Tribune,  Chicago, 
for  more  than  50  years  prior  to  his 
retirement,  Dec.  19. 

^ 

C.  Eddy  Orcutt,  59,  former 
editorial  writer  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  later  chief  editor¬ 
ial  writer  for  the  San  Diego  Daily 
Journal  and  editor  of  the  A.F.L. 
Labor  Leader,  Dec.  19. 

#  *  «■ 

Adolph  Reglie,  56,  former 
Minneapolis  newspaperman  who 
wrote  books  for  boys,  recently. 
«  >!■  * 

Augustus  Bridle,  83,  art,  mu¬ 
sic  and  drama  critic  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Dailv  Star  for  many  years, 
Dec.  21. 

■ 

Hippie  Promoted 

Cincinnati — Robert  G.  Hippie, 
48,  has  been  named  manager  of 
general  advertising  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  to  succeed  the  late 
George  H.  Schultz.  Mr.  Hippie 
joined  the  Enquirer  24  years  ago 
in  the  merchandising  department. 


Lloyd  B.  Toft 
Given  Top  Post 
On  Times-Star 

Cincinnati — Flection  of  Lloyd 
B.  Taft  to  the  new  post  of  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times  -  Star 

and  chairman  of 

Star  promotional  ^ 
director,  a  posi-  9 
tion  he  has  held  " 
since  Januarv, 

1951.  Taft 

Mr.  Taft  is  widely  known  in 
national  political  circles  through 
his  active  roles  in  campaigns  of 
his  father.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  William  How¬ 
ard  Taft,  twenty-seventh  President 
of  the  United  States;  a  great- 
nephew  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Times-Star  Co.;  and 
cousin  of  Hulbert  Taft. 

Mr.  Taft  was  graduated  from 
Vale  University  with  a  B.  A.  de¬ 
gree  in  1943.  .At  Yale  he  did  a 
by-line  column  for  the  Yale  Daily 
Sews,  and  was  a  member  of  Chi 
Psi  social  fraternity.  .After  gradu¬ 
ation,  he  entered  the  Navy  to 
serve  two  years  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  He  was  discharged  as 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  1946. 

He  assumed  permanent  duties 
with  the  Times-Star  in  1947,  start¬ 
ing  as  cub  reporter.  He  has 
worked  in  every  depar  ment  of 
the  newspaper,  including  a  period 
of  ringing  door  bells  to  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  paper. 

■ 

'Pa'  Kennedy  Dies; 
Revered  As  Teacher 

Seattle — Prof.  Fred  W.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  widely-known  University  of 
Washington  journalism  faculty 
member,  died  Dec.  17,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Professor  Kennedy  was  known 
to  thousands  of  newspapermen 
through  the  world  as  “Pa.”  He 
joined  the  University  department 
ot  journalism  in  1909. 

His  gruff  manner  and  biting 
tongue  frightened  the  freshman 
journalist,  and  was  used  many 
times  to  deflate  the  ego  of  the 
"brilliant”  senior.  But  every  grad¬ 
uate  knew  that  Pa  was  a  friend 
and  adviser  to  whom  he  could 
always  turn. 

He  was  born  in  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  on  Feb.  22,  1875  and  be¬ 
came  an  apprentice  printer  at  the 
age  of  12  on  the  Sew  Carlisle 
Sun. 

Later  he  owned  a  printing 
business  and  took  on  management 
:  of  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  addition 
to  his  teaching. 
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'Rush'  Can  Be  Costly  Coronation  ‘Slant' 

Cincinnati  —  Nixson  Denton, 
The  Press  department  of  Du-  the  Times-Star’.s  versatile  sports 
mont  Television  Network  has  been  editor,  will  cover  the  coronation 
advised  by  the  New  York  City  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
postmaster's  office  that  envelopes  writing  the  story  from  an  Iowa 
marked  "RUSH"  are  subject  to  country  boy's  viewpoint.  He  was 
the  Special  Delivery  fee  if  the  correspondent  for  the  Times-Star 
postmasters  on  the  receiving  end  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  during 
choose  to  rate  them  up  and  attach  World  War  II  and  recently  in 
postage-due  stamps.  Korea. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


Cline  Systems  Serviceil 
AbHERT  L.  POTEHSON 
Resistered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior.  Chicago  44.  111. 


MILLION  DOLLAR 

MODERN 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 
Newsi)aper  Conveyor  Installations 
•Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticov  St,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


M.ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  jilants. 
Rei>airs.  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

St..  Lons  IsIrikI  City  1.  X.  Y. 
STilhv*-ll  6  00‘)8.n(>9^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

FOR 

IMMEDIATE  SALE 
AT 

ONE-THIRD  OF  COST! 

Two-Thirds  CASH  will  start  the 
NEW  YEAR  tor  you  as  a 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER. 


RATES— consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Inaerttona  Line  Rate  Inaertloag  Line  Rate 

1  $.66  1  SI  .00 

2  .60  2  .06 

3  .46  3  .90 

4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .86 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  ratee. 

in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box  eer-  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Tice. 

Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Claseifled  rate 
leas  commission.  Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  unite  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
tbbbreviations.  Repliee  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confldenoe.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reeerves  the  right  to  ^t  all  copy 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Ottset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


t  of  fciuipment  that 
i-aoi  diiiary  hiiy  : 

ith  auxiliary  eqiiij)- 


CbASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  IDEAS 
THAT  PAY  YOU  BIG  DIVIDENDS 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  BRyont  9-3052 


WRITES  Mack  Christian,  CAM  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  “Realty  dealers 
are  more  than  enthusiastic  about  the 
booklet  of  ‘Magic  Words’  we  pre¬ 
pared  based  on  material  in  the  Idea 
Round-Table  Section  of  Tested  Want 
Ad  Selling  Plans.  This  little  idea  is 
certainly  paying  us  dividends.’’ 

DISCOVER  the  big  dividends 
awaiting  your  Classified  Section  in 
Tested  Want  .\d  Selling  Plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service.  Write  for  full 
details  NOW. 


ANNOUNCE.MENTS 
Collector's  Items  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


For  complete  Information  write, 
and  in  confidence  to: 

Box  5124 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 


ONE  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  colonial  printer.  John 
Peter  Zenger,  to  be  housed  in  the  old 
.Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets  and  to  be  dedicated  in 
-Vpril.  1953,  will  be  the  diorama  de¬ 
picting  Zenger's  Print  Shop  in  Lower 
New  York  in  1735. 


South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin.  Broker 
Tucumcari.  New  Mexico 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  -Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  .Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver  2.  Colorado 


START  the  New  Year  right.  Write  for 
our  long  list  of  line  papers.  You  will 
find  there  the  paper  you  want.  J  \CK 
L.  STOLL  *  ASSOCIATES,  4958  Mel 
rose  Avenue.  Los  Angeles  29.  Calif. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily, 
$150,000,  terms.  Includes  building. 
Room  for  expansion.  Newsi)apcr  only. 
Well  equipped.  Established  40  years 
in  field.  Best  climate.  Fastest  growing 
section.  Most  be  sold  to  close  estate. 
Box  5008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  better  new8|)aper  i)roperties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


PRINTERS'  tools  of  that  era  are 
needed,  siirh  as  Composing  Stick. 
Shooting  Stick.  Mallet,  Dressing  Block 
or  I’laner,  Chase.  Foot  Sticks.  Side 
•Sticks.  Quoins.  Ink  Slice,  Brayer  and 
Ball  Stocks,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
type  and  samples  of  the  paper  in  use 
in  that  period. 

THE  Officers  and  Directors  of  The 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Ine.  seek  aid 
and  assistance  in  securing  these  rare 
old  treasures  of  the  i>rinting  arts  for 
permanent  display  in  the  Memorial 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  Shrine 
to  the  Immortal  Washington. 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5.  8,  14,  26.  Intertyiies  B — C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  avaihable  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Gogs  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Penn.sylvania. 


FOR  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  gervice  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Dailieg,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside.  Calif. 


LIVE  GROW  IN  TEXAS 


CO-PUBLLSHER  desires  to  retire.  49 
percent  progressive  growing  five-day- 
week  d.xily  in  beautiful  South-Central 
area.  Payroll.  Outstanding  plant,  office 
supply,  exclusive  advertising  and  job 
printing  aceonnts.  Engraving  plant. 
Gross  approximately  $100,000.  High 
profits.  You’ll  he  editor-manager,  so 
yon’II  have  to  work.  $60,000  plus  in¬ 
ventory.  Terms.  Box  5114,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GALLEYS 

Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices. 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer, 
i.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey.  Chicago  14 


PLE.ISE  address 

THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL  FUND, 
INC..  1705  'Times  Tower  Building. 
1475  Broadway.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


M.AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y' 


Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

★  ★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction,  .\rthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  .San  Fran- 
eiseo  5.  California. 


FOR  SALE:  10  Fonts  7A122  Ionic. 
$60.00  each.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Corn- 
Full  fonts,  in  first-class  condition 
pany,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 


Bu-siness  Opportimittea 


PARTNER  SALESMAN  WANTED  for 
established  weekly  in  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  communities  in  .America. 
About  65  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Relatively  small  investment,  salesman¬ 
ship  more  important.  Box  .5115.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES. 
One  at  $12,000  with  $16,000  gross; 
One  at  $27,500  with  1^)2.000  gross; 
One  at  $18, ,500.  gross  $14,000.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kansas. _ 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


Newspaper  Apprabwi 

Appraisals  for  .AH  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRB.SENTATIVF.S 
'■■■  ■  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


IXIR  SALE:  Complete  engraving  plant 
used  seven  years.  Priced  reasonable. 
"The  Star-Courier  Co.,  Kewanee,  Illinois 


277  Broadway 


MUST  SELL  IMMEDIATELY.  Having 
accepted  full  time  position  on  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  staff,  growing  weekly  grossing 
seven  thousand  dollars,  in  Yarmouth 
and  Freeport,  Maine.  Pleasant  seaeoast 
towns  with  increasing  industry  and 
home  building.  No  plant.  F.  W.  Tully, 

Jr..  Yarmouth.  Maine. _ 

NORTHWESTERN  county  seat  exclu¬ 
sive  weekly,  official  legal  paper.  Trad¬ 
ing  area  60,000.  Flatbed  weh.  2  ma¬ 
chines.  automatic  cylinder.  Gross  over 
$.50,000.  Price  $52,000  —  $20,000 
down.  .Toseph  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances 
■Ave..  Venice.  California. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Av 


Prcs.s  Engineers 


SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  PRESS 
24  pp.  capacity,  with  color  cylinder. 
Available  about  Feb.  Ist.  May  be  seen 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  including 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Salem.  Oregon. 


■enue, 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  .Avenue,  Lvndhnrst,  N  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and' 
Goss  Flat  bed  WeBs 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  OO. 
Boston  6  Church  .Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  ALAN  BBNTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Loans — E'lnMicIiiy 

'-^^-ANS  on  machinery.  Real  Estate — 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quick  action, 
confidential.  Prinferaff  Representa¬ 
tives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  h  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Ooast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164.  975  N.  Church  Street 


GOSS  4  UNITS 


4  GOSS  units,  color  cylinder.  AC  drive, 
TlYt,"  cut-off.  available  now. 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RT  6-4252. 


$1,500  BUYS  weekly  in  growing  town 
of  9,400.  No  shop,  but  top  opportunity 
for  one.  Citisen,  Box  11,  Glastonbury. 
Conneetieiit. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

963  Boise.  Idaho 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


SEASON  S  GREETINGS 

AND 

ALL 

GOOD  WISHES 

For  The  Coming  Year! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Wesley  Dames 
Jack  Shulman 
"Nick"  Carter 
Ben  Shulman 


MOI>EBN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Sapper  Sp»*ed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16'  eiit-oflf.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  DiMiiantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In- 
speetion  invited.  Broker,  Box  4025, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


32  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS 

2  HIGHSPEED  Floor  Units 

End  Roll  Fet'd.  Rubber  Rollers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
HEAVY  Duty  Double  Folder 
AC  FULL  Automatic  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  U’n.I  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Available  Immediately 
HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Out  of  the  former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTICAL  type  unit.s 
12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drives,  22  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Autoplates. 

CAN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
units  each. 

THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNIT.S  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OP 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947. 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


Used  Presses 

★  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRE.SPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
W  anted  to  Buy _ 


WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PRESS  WANTED  by  Job  Printer.  32- 
page  Goss  or  Hoe,  2  plates  wide,  21 ‘/i 
inch  cut-off,  floor  fed.  Give  price,  when  , 
available.  Box  5102,  Editor  &  Pub-  ^ 

lisher. _ _ j 

WANTED  TO  BUY,  one  Unit  Type  Goss  | 
Press  to  add  to  our  present  Goss  Octu¬ 
ple  and  folders,  printing  diameter  1414  I 
inches,  cylinder  stagger  45  degrees,  ! 
cut-off  22%  inches.  Give  description  ! 
and  price.  Box  5112,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 

lisher. _ 

W.ANTED:  Lift  truck  with  rotating 
roll  paper  clamp.  Butler  Eagle,  Butler. 

Pennsylvania, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  21 'i'  cut-off.  %’  plates.  Box 
.1015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  wanted 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  8,500  elr- 
cnlation  Midwestern  Daily.  Absentee 
owner.  Salary  plus  percentage  of 
profit.  No  stock  participation  required. 
Applicant  should  have  administrative 
ability  and  reasonable  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Younger  man  preferred. 
Write  fully  regarding  experience  and 
references  to  Box  4921,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  thorough¬ 
ly  versed  in  local,  classified,  and  na¬ 
tional  in  competitive  field.  Excellent 
opportuity  for  national  recognition  in 
fast-growing  Western  community.  Will¬ 
ing  to  pay  top  salary  to  top  man.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
Box  5043,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ILAVE  opening  for  experienced  man¬ 
ager  who  has  a  background  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  eap.able  of  taking  over 
the  advertising  department  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  a  small  Daily.  To 
the  right  man,  after  he  has  proven  to 
the  owners  that  he  is  competent,  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  him  to  buy 
stock  in  the  newspaper.  F.  O.  H.. 
Box  5103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Immediate  Opening  for 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 

ON  upstate  New  Y’ork  PM  daily.  Must 
have  administrative  ability  and  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
city  circulation  promotion  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Good  starting  salary  and  car 
allowance.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Please  furnish  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  5117,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  three  thousand 
circulation  daily  in  far  west  monntain 
area  wants  circulation  manager  special 
skilled  in  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Excel¬ 
lent  schools,  9,000  city.  Write  fully, 
reference,  salary,  etc.  Box  5111,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
for  large  AM  operation.  Man  selected 
must  be  a  strong  promoter  with  good 
building  record.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  advancement.  $100  week  salary 
plus  increase  bonus  and  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Tell  ns  about  your  experience, 
accomplishments,  employment  record, 
age  and  marital  status.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  5004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE 

CIROULATION  SALESMAN 
AGE  30-40.  Manage,  train  and  develop 
salesmen  in  rural  areas.  Need  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  while  in  home  office.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  position  to  man  who  can 
deliver.  Responsibilities  cover  several 
states.  We  furnish  car  and  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
circulation  know-how.  Can  wait  thirty 
days. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 
Oircnlation  Department 
Port  Atkinson,  W' scon  sin 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulatioa 


WE  WANT  a  young  man  to  become 
Circulation  Manager  for  a  group  of 
small  town  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Northeast. 

HE  MUST  like  people,  be  friendly, 
courteous,  and  willing  to  get  'out  and 
meet  folks  in  their  own  kitchens  and 
backyards  and  talk  their  language. 

HE  MUST  have  the  imagination  to 
create  new  ideas  and  methods  and  he 
must  love  hard  work. 

THE  JOB  pays  a  salary  and  bonus 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  a  long-established  and  grow¬ 
ing  organization. 

WRITE  full  partirnlars  regarding 
yourself  in  first  letter.  All  replies 
confidential.  Address,  Box  5021,  Edi- 

tnr  &  Publisher _ 

WANTED:  Circulation  Man  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  dailies,  morning  and 
evening  newspapera,  circulation  fifteen 
thousand.  State  e^erience  and  salary 
expected.  Leader  Repnblican,  Glovera- 

ville.  New  York. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opening 
soon  on  M-E-S  newspaper  of  70,000 
in  midwest  city  of  100,000.  New  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  equipment,  with  fine  person¬ 
nel  and  conditions.  Box  5040,  Editor 


ClMsifled  Advcrthiiig 

M.4NAGEB  of  one  man  or  woman 
Classified  Department  on  live  wire, 
growing  weekly,  $50.00  base  plus  lib¬ 
eral  commission.  C.  W.  Andrews,  Jour¬ 
nal.  Ballston  SP.4,  New  York. 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  WANTED:  One  with  telling 
experience  and  proven  ideas  for  build¬ 
ing  linage;  able  to  coordinate  work 
of  department.  Daily  in  western  city 
of  50,000  population.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  experience,  with 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
4906,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SUPERVISOR — Male  or  femal. — for 
eastern  metropolitan  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  Classified  operation, 
have  good  sales  background,  and  be 
capable  of  snccessfally  directing  and 
assisting  telephone  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  18  girls.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  age,  experience,  when  av.iilable, 
Sixlary  expected,  etc.,  to  Box  5005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
.■\GER.  not  over  45  years  of  age  for 
leading  newspaper  in  oircnlation  and 
total  advertising  Daily  and  Sunday, 
must  have  experience  and  references 
and  assume  full  responsibility  of  clas¬ 
sified  department.  Box  5006,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CAM  for  expanding  daily  in  rapidly 
growing  oil  center.  Looking  for  appli¬ 
cant  who  is  now  head  of  progressive 
department  or  second  in  charge  who  is 
qualified  and  wants  chance  to  succeed. 
Competitive  experience,  promotional 
and  managerial  ability  essential.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  bonus  plan.  Give 
resnme  in  first  letter.  Cssner  Morning 
Star,  Casper,  Wyomir 

_ Display  Ab 

DISPLAY  ADVERT!,.  S- 

MAN — Ample  reward  for  r'su,.  i  ally 
Press.  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

RETAIL  ADVERT. SING  M.ANAGER 
TAKING  applications  until  January  1. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
that  is  fnlly  qnalifled  to  ram-rod  Dia- 
play  Department  and  carry  accounts. 
Give  full  particulars,  salary  requiiite 
and  availability.  Box  4f703,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEED  YOUNG  MAN  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Only  limited  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Fine  opportunity 
for  good  aggressive  salesman.  Write 
or  phone  to  Crescent-News,  Defiance, 
Ohio. _ 

SOMETIME  BEFORE  March  1  we 
want  an  advertising  salesman  on  twice- 
a-week-newspaper.  Must  have  original¬ 
ity,  ideas  and  ambition  enough  to  put 
them  over.  Will  pay  up  with  the  best 
of  them  to  experienced  man  who  can 
show  results  he  has  obtained  elsew<here 
on  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  small  daily. 
Write  Box  5118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Young  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  some  experience.  Kentucky 
New  Era.  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 


HELP  WANTED 
Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATELY 

'SMALL,  old,  run-down  mid¬ 
west  daily  taken  over  by  new 
owners  and  modernized,  now 
needs  aggressive  advertising 
man  to  manage  the  paper. 
This  is  a  salary  and  percent¬ 
age  opportunity  that  requires 
a  lot  of  push  and  bard  work, 
but  offers  a  rewarding  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  man  who  can  do 
the  job.  Tell  all  in  hrst  let¬ 
ter.  Box  5100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  New  York  sub¬ 
urban  daily  has  openings  on  retail 
display  staff  for  experienced  men  with 
top  sales  ability  who  also  can  write 
and  layout  advertising.  Applicants 
should  be  able  to  qualify  for  future 
openings  at  executive  level.  In  reply¬ 
ing  give  complete  information  includ¬ 
ing  educational  background,  complete 
work  experience,  current  earnings,  ref¬ 
erences,  availability  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  5104,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  MAJOR 

up:  TATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
has  opening  for  a  thoronghly 
seasoned  retail  advertising  tales¬ 
man  to  handle  key  accounts. 

Excellent  opportnnity  to  become 
department  head. 

Box  4935,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  MAN  —  experienced 
in  producing  and  selling  sound  local 
advertising;  some  top  accounts;  pro¬ 
gressive  afternoon  daily;  university 
city  of  27,000;  permanent  position 
open  after  January  15;  prefer  married 
nian  30  to  40  with  good  record;  hous¬ 
ing  available.  Write  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation,  references,  present  earnings, 
ptr.  Transcript,  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

ADVERTISING  Salesman  for  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Good  salary,  pleasant 
working  conditions,  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Should  be  ambitious,  able  to  furnish 
references.  Apply  to  Don  Hall,  Daily 
Herald,  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Caro- 
lina.  Position  available  January  1, 

PROGRESSIVE  Florida  daily  needs 
energetic  young  display  advertising 
salesman  with  following  qualifications: 
(1)  age  25-30,  (2)  minimum 

three  years  actual  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  (3)  pleasing  sales  personality. 
(4)  above-average  layout  and  copy 
ability.  (5)  good  character,  no  bad 
habits,  (6)  genuine  interest  in  adver¬ 
tising  accompanied  by  willingness  to 
work  hard.  Man  selected  must  be  able 
to  furnish  references  on  past  produc¬ 
tion  record.  Submit  complete  resnme 
with  layout  sample  to  R.  P.  Richard¬ 
son,  Advertising  Manager,  Bradenton 
fFlorida)  Herald. _ 

WANTED:  Advertising  man  with 

about  2  years’  experience,  capable  of 
servicing  accounts  and  making  layouts. 
Donora  ( Herald-American >  Pa. _ 

SALESMAN  for  5-dsy  a.m.  prize-win¬ 
ning  paper  in  West’s  greatest  sports 
area.  Layout,  sales  ability  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  progress  necessary  attribute. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Give  details 
in  first  letter.  Casper  Morning  Star, 
Casper,  Wyoming. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  with  ambition 
and  ability  who  is  ready  to  join  ag¬ 
gressive  newspapers.  If  presently 
stymied  write  us  your  story.  We'll 
help  yon  get  to  the  top.  Box  4803. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Research  Analysis _ 

RESEARCH  DIRECTOR:  Capable 
man  to  head  up  research  department 
for  large  midwest  metropolitan  daily. 
Experience  on  newspaper  or  magazine 
research  preferred.  Position  offers 
many  advantages  of  employment  in¬ 
cluding  very  liberal  vacations,  hospi¬ 
talization  insurance,  etc.  Here’s  a 
challenge  to  a  man  who  can  develop 
real  sales  ammunition.  Write  in  full  to 
Box  5020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


assistant  managing  KDITOR 

with  unusual  talent,  prominent  export 
msKazine,  practical  experience,  knowl* 
edge  Latin  America  and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  important.  Write  fully  Box 
jllii.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  sports  and  general 
news  writer  for  small,  illuming  daily 
in  Kastern  Kentucky.  Salary  open. 
Furnish  samples  and  references  to 
John  M.  Ward,  Pikeville  Daily  News. 
Pikeville,  K en tiicky. _ 

COPY  KDITOK — -One  of  largest  mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  evening  and  Sunday 
papers  needs  A-1  copy  editor  under 
to.  Copy  desk  salaries  $130.00  a  week 
up.  Forty  hour-five  day  week,  hospital, 
surgical,  retirement  and  death  benefits. 
All  promotions  from  within.  Write  Box 
510.O.  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

BBPOBTE.R,  Male,  preferably  with 
photo  experience,  and  wire  editor, 
male  or  female.  Experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  beginners.  State  ex¬ 
pected  starting  salary.  Beatrice  Daily 
Sun.  Beatrice.  Nebraska. _ 

REPORTER — Preferably  Midwestern¬ 
er.  Beginner  acceptable.  Leader,  Madi- 
>on.  South  Dakota. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS  needed  for  expand¬ 
ing  stair  of  Alaska’s  largest  Daily.  One 
experienced  in  Public  Affairs,  Govern¬ 
ment,  Courts  etc.  Other  experienced 
in  General  Assigniments.  State  employ¬ 
ment  record,  present  salary,  referenc¬ 
es  in  .Vir  -Mail  letter.  Transportation 
not  paid.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advani'eiiient.  Write  Bernie  Kosinski, 
Managing  Editor.  Anchorage  Daily 
Times.  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  handle  sports 
page,  general  assignments  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  daily  of  8,600.  Must 
have  car,  headwriting  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  like  sports.  State  expected  sal¬ 
ary.  exi>erience.  Box  3113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  Man  as  beginner  reporter  on 
small  New  England  daily.  Low  start¬ 
ing  salary,  good  opportunity.  Write 

Box  5011,  Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  to  assume  duties  latter  part 
of  January.  Apply  Richard  F.  Beirne. 
General  Manager,  The  Covington  Vir 
ginian.  Covington,  Virgini.-i. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  desk  ex 
perieiice  for  old  established  morning 
paper  in  Connecticut.  Box  5019,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
EASTERN  daily  (afternoon — 6  days) 
below  25,000  circulation.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  type  and  lay¬ 
out.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  person¬ 
nel  and  meet  public,  but  also  must  be 
a  “working  executive.”  Lifetime  po- 
iition  with  progressive  management. 
State  experience  and  qualifications  in 
detail.  Box  5032.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  needs  farm 
reporter  assisting  state  desk  at  times 
Needs  car.  Scale  $97  for  five  years 
Immediate.  Box  5012,  Editor  &  Pub 

lisher.  _ 

TECHNICAL 
WRITER-RESEARCHER 
THE  Training  Department  of  Boeing 
Airplane  Company,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
needs  writers  with  some  technical 
background,  a  good  degree  of  mechani¬ 
cal  comprehension  and  the  knack  of 
getting  along  with  people.  Must  be 
able  to  study  shop  operations,  then 
write  training  manuals  which  clearly 
outline  these  operations  for  trainees. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Employment  Supervisor. 
Boeing  Airplane  Company.  Wichita. 
Kansas,  giving  alt  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter _ 

WANTED — General  Reporter  with  at 
least  two  years’  experience  by  morn¬ 
ing  metropolitan  paper  in  upstate  New 
lork.  Write  full  details  with  refer¬ 
ences,  past  experience  and  starting 
salary  to  Box  5009.  Editor  &  Ptih- 
lisher. _ 

OPENING  FOR  good  reporter  with 
limited  experience,  preferably  on  dai¬ 
lies,  on  fast-growing  weekly  chain  in 
suburban  New  York.  Send  ail  applica¬ 
ble  statistics,  including  salary  expect¬ 
ed,  and  several  clips.  Box  i925,  Edi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

MPORTER  —  Beginner  acceptable. 
Westerner  preferred.  The  Enterprise, 
Livingston,  Montana. 

editor  <5,  PUBLISHER  f< 


HELF  WANTIbD 
Editorial 


EDI’TOR,  leading  semi-weekly,  won¬ 
derful  chance  for  advancement,  young 
man  preferred.  $65.00  weekly  to  start 
Need  at  once.  News,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

Mechanical _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
FOR  enterprising  southern  daily,  col¬ 
lege  town  of  30,000.  (No  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion),  This  is  a  permanent  opportunity 
for  a  man  with  organisational  ability 
and  capable  of  assuming  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  A  native  southerner  would  be 
happy  in  this  city  where  the  hunting 
and  fishing  is  go^.  Send  full  resume 
and  in  confidence  to:  Box  5026,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ _ 

LINOTYPERS,  Compositors,  and  Com¬ 
bination  Printers — for  Eastern  News¬ 
paper.  Open  shop,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  extra  benefits.  Supply 
full  qualifications  to  Box  5031,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  will  provide 
permanent  job,  two  weeks  vacation. 
Blue  Cross,  work  clothes  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  same  in  low  cost  Chesapeake 
Bay  farming  county  to  compositor 
wanting  security,  less  pressure,  and 
peace  of  mind.  Write  Paul  Fitzgerald, 
’The  Cecil  Whig,  Elkton,  Maryland. 
MACHINIST  for  open  shop  Compos¬ 
ing  Room.  New  England  morning 
newspaper.  Permanent  position  and 
good  pay  for  right  man.  Box  5038, 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  daily 
newspaper.  Must  have  broad  back¬ 
ground  on  newspaper  presses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Duplex  Tubulars. 
The  position  also  requires  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  experience  as  we  operate  combina¬ 
tion  shop.  Union.  State  experience, 
age,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
West  Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company.  Morgantown.  West  Virginia. 
Wanted  —  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 
Pressman.  Contact  Jack  Cahill.  News- 

Chief,  Winter  Haven.  Florida. _ 

.\l  ECHANICAL 

WANTED — Combination  foreman  and 
doorman  for  small  daily  morning  paper 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Write  Box 
5013,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SmiATIOXS  WANTED 
Administrative 


AD  MANAGER-BUSINESS  MANA¬ 
GER  will  well-trained  background.  Now 
in  the  East,  wishes  to  make  change. 
Now  in  large  community;  prefers  25,- 
000  to  50,000  circulation-type  newspa¬ 
per.  Could  make  investment.  ^x 
504-5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE  ad- 
ministrative  Assistant  desires  to  re¬ 
locate  on  newspaper  as  secretary  to 
executive.  6Vj  years  with  Institute. 
B.S.  Columbia,  excellent  references. 
Box  5106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cimilation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Able., 
well  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  where 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  security.  Earnings  now 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 

Box  5109,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  over  twenty  years’  experience 
5  to  30,000  class,  complete  knowledge 
ABC.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  position  as  assistant.  Middle  age. 
good  health.  Prefer  East.  Box  5035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  24  years’ 
experience  including  every  phase  of 
circulation  work  can  take  complete 
charge  and  produce  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  revenue.  Prefer  South  or  West. 

Box  5014,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  >  years’ 
experience,  all  phases  circulation  in¬ 
cluding  Little  Merchant,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  District  Manager  or  Assistant 
Circnlation  Manager  on  larger  paper. 
Prefer  West.  Now  employed.  Write 
Box  5007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Coirespondentg _ 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
excellent  observer  and  reporter,  de¬ 
sires  to  service  additional  newspapers 
who  cannot  afford  an  exclusive  corre¬ 
spondent.  Very  accommodating  for  spe¬ 
cial  services.  Publishers  and  editors, 
write  Box  5107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

December  27,  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advcrtisiiig 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  available 
January  1st — 100,000  class.  Highly 
experienced,  capable,  aggressive  and 
has  the  “know-how.”  Promotion- 
minded.  Successful  executive.  Loca¬ 
tion  unimportant.  Box  5044,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  —  with  one  and  half 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience, 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
single  wants  general  assignment  job 
to  gain  more  experience. 

WRITE  or  wire  Scott  Best,  2653 
North  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20, 
Ohio  or  phone  Skyline  1-0929,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


REPORTER,  WRITER  with  polish, 
verve.  Just  left  medium  daily  because 
talents  not  used.  Was  with  large  daily. 
Young,  vet.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
4928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rditoriul 


RECENT  VET:  Accurate,  thorough, 
young  (24)  reporter.  Six  months’  gen¬ 
eral  assinments  top  Florida  dally  be¬ 
fore  drafted.  Now  draft-proof.  J-grad. 
3  years’  editing  16-page  college  week¬ 
ly.  Know  general  news,  features.  Ex¬ 
pert  music  and  entertainment  fields. 
Top  references.  Car,  travel  anywhere 
if  spot  offers  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  4818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSHEN,  29.  known 
aviationwise,  seeks  spot.  7  years  re¬ 
porting  on  medium  daily.  Bit  on  desk. 
Prior  stint  with  AP,  spot  news  pix. 
Well  traveled.  Handled  reporting  as¬ 
signments  outside  the  U.  S.  Licensed 
pilot.  Available  now.  Single.  B.  J. 
Car,  plane,  camera.  Salary  open.  Box 
4817,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ARMY  SERVICE  finished  for  former 
editor  just  released  from  recall  tour. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  daily, 
weekly  operation.  Now  seeks  position 
as  managing  editor  of  daily,  editor- 
manager  of  potentially  strong  weekly. 
Top  references.  Prefers  spot  offering 
challenge,  good  opportunity  for  future. 
Married.  32,  college  graduate.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Richard  E.  Palmer,  729  Livingston 
Avenue.  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
Phone  76-1244. 


COMICS  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Administrator  —  artist-writer  —  10 
years  last  position.  Box  5037,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

CRACK  REPORTER — rewrite  man,  5 
years’  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
25,  vet.  single.  B.A.  Box  5029,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EX-NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  28,  seeks 
part-time  writing  jobs  which  can  be 
handled  from  Jersey  home.  Specialises 
in  features,  personality  pieces.  Clear, 
cogent  writing  guaranteed.  College 
graduate,  5  years  general  reporting 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  5003,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  CITY  EDITOR" 
35.  married,  now  holding  top  job  small 
daily,  seeks  position  larger  paper.  Ten 
years  top  dailv.  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  West  Coast,  Gulf  Coast. 
Florida.  Best  references.  Box  5042, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


Adventure  Wanted 

BEST  feature,  news  writer,  28.  WWII 
vet.  live-wire,  conscientious,  8  years 
southwest,  north  experience,  college 
degrees,  wants  Korea  war  correspond¬ 
ent  nr  similar  job  at  reasonable  $95 
week  plus  travel  (present  salary). 
Reference  from  present  employer 
(Western  daily).  Clippings.  Box  5120. 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

ASSISTANT  EDI’TOR.  News  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  society,  some  advertising. 
Fine  references.  State  salary.  Box 

5116.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  BOUND.  -Sports  writer 
on  small  met  seeks  sports  job  in  warm¬ 
er  climate.  College  grad.  Two  years’ 
experience.  Desk,  reporting,  photogra¬ 
phy.  makeup,  daily  column.  Own  car. 
single,  draft  free.  Top  references. 
Write  'Box  5110,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


.SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


POSITION  AS  Editor,  up  to  10,000 
circulation  daily.  Prefer  to  locate  in 
Utah,  Idaho  or  Western  Wyomiog. 
Twelve  years’  experience  in  public 
relations,  advertising  and  editorial  as 
well  as  composing  room  supervision. 
Editorial  experience  as  reporter  and 
photographer  in  weekly  and  magazine 
field.  Last  two  years  as  editor  of  state¬ 
wide  magazine.  Presently  director  of 
public  relations  for  large  California, 
association.  Box  5017,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAILY,  wire  service,  magazine,  pro¬ 
duction  background.  30,  vet.  j-grad. 
Seeks  responsible  daily  berth  in  South. 
Best  references.  Available  immediate- 
ly.  Box  5121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUT  PEJP,  PERSONALITY  and  big 
time  writing  into  your  paper.  Sale  of 
this  prize-winning  semi-weekly  makes 
available  a  competent  all-around  man 
with  20  years  metropolitan,  weekly 
and  national  magazine  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  editorials  (Republican),  features 
and  a  column,  or  sports  and  a  column, 
but  can  handle  any  assignment.  Will 
go  anywhere,  but  for  top  salary.  Bob 
Gordon.  Eldorado  (Illinois)  Examiner. 
Phone  404  or  314  RX. 


GENER.AL  SPORTS  Reporter  seeks 
I’enn.sylvania,  New  Jersey  spot,  vet, 
27.  Single,  3  years  experience.  Box 
5122.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  REWRITE  MAN,  20  years 
city  dailies,  native  New  Yorker,  now 
employed,  desires  change.  Single,  ac¬ 
tive.  knows  all  beats;  goo  1  back¬ 
ground,  references.  Versatile  writer. 
Ready  on  short  notice.  Please  state 
salary.  B(»x  5123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photogniphera _ 

CAREER-MINDED  Photographer.  Six 
experience  packed  news  photo  years. 
Single,  seeks  change  back  to  small 
daily  anywhere  in  U.S.  Now  employed, 
metropolitan  area.  Box  5101,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 8  yeari  newspa¬ 
per,  metropolitan  daily  experienca. 
Knows  newspaper  business  from  A  to 
Z.  Wants  position  with  newspaper  or 
industrial  publication.  Box  4827,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  KKLATIONS  analyst  and 
economic  consultant  now  available  to- 
repres»*nt  you  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
Extensive  government  experience  in 
these  two  fields  can  no\y  be  well  used 
for  your  purpose.  Write  Box  51(>8. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

HIGH  class  Special  Edition  organiza¬ 
tion  arailable  immediately.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Commission  basis  only.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  employment 
with  one  publisher.  'There  are  four 
partners  in  this  organization  and  at 
least  one  of  the  partners  will  superyise 
any  edition  we  might  work.  Drop  ns 
a  line  and  you  will  soon  find  we  know 
the  score  and  can  make  us  both 
money. 

P.  S.  We  realize  you  must  live  in 
yoar  community  with  your  snbacribert 
and  advertisers  after  we  are  gone.  No 
commission  paid  until  you  collect. 

Box  4706 
Editor  A  Publisher 


^  - . — ■ 
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ATTENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers 

ARE  YOU  tired  of  aliblil  Do  you 
want  action?  I  offer  90-day  trial  pe¬ 
riod  to  an  aggressive  publisher  who- 
has  need  of  a  capable  head  of  Com¬ 
posing  Room  or  Production  Manager 
with  modem  know-how  and  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  work  smoothly 
with  momey-aaving  resultz.  Tlnion  or 
open  shop.  All  repUef  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Box  5027,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
Stephen  J.  Spingarn  has  been 
holding  press  conferences  “like 
crazy”  and  appearing  on  TV  lam¬ 
basting  the  oil  companies  who 
were  the  subject  of  the  FTC’s  in¬ 
ternational  oil  cartel  report  and 
are  now  faced  with  Department 
■of  Justice  action.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  been  implying  strong¬ 
ly  that  the  nation’s  newspapers 
have  made  themselves  part  of  an 
“‘inspired  propaganda  campaign" 
by  the  oil  companies  and  their 
public  relations  firm. 

Mr.  Spingarn's  activities  give 
the  appearance  of  an  inspired 
propaganda  campaign  of  his  own. 
He  can  say  what  he  wants  to 
about  the  oil  companies,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will,  but  his  remarks  about 
newspapers  deserve  some  clarifi- 
■cation  and  some  rebuttal. 

•At  press  conferences  on  Dec.  5. 
12  and  17  and  on  a  television 
program  Dec.  12  he  repeated  his 
attacks.  The  reporters  are  getting 
a  little  bored  by  it  all.  On  Dec.  24 
he  took  to  the  letters  column  of 
the  .Veil-  York  Times. 

^  ^ 

In  his  Dec.  5  press  conference. 
Mr.  Spingarn  criticized  a  32-page 
pamphlet  containing  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  oil  cartel  report 
which  was  put  out  by  Hill  & 
Knowlton  for  the  California 
Texas  Oil  Co..  Ltd.,  commonly 
known  as  Caltex. 

“There  is  so  much  similarity 
in  the  articles  and  editorials  that 
have  appeared  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  on  this  matter,  and  that  have 
now  been  collected  and  shipped 
to  ‘molders  of  public  opinion  in 
countries.’  that  it  seems  pretty 
obvious  that  this  is  an  inspired 
propaganda  campaign.”  he  stated. 
The  quote  within  the  quote  was 
from  a  National  Petroleum  News 
item  reporting  publication  of  the 
pamphlet  and  distribution  of  8.000 
copies  here  and  overseas. 

What  Mr.  Spingarn  did  not 
make  clear,  and  has  not  since 


The  Commission  felt  that  “this 
was  not  the  appropriate  moment 
to  issue  the  report”  because  of 
“international  heat  and  agitation” 
but  it  was  circulated  in  draft  form 
to  40  government  officials  in  dif¬ 
ferent  agencies. 

“It  was.  of  course,  always  our 
intention  that  the  report  should 
be  published.”  Mr.  Spingarn  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  March.  1952.  we  de¬ 
cided  to  recanvass  the  matter  to 
determine  whether  it  was  now  ap¬ 
propriate  to  have  it  published.  We 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  White 
House  and.  after  consultation  with 
interested  agencies,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  advised  us  in  June  that  for 
security  reasons,  he  did  not  feel 
the  report  should  be  released  at 
that  time.  .  .  .  After  further  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion  between 
Senator  Sparkman,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  White  House,  and 
other  interested  agencies,  it  was 
agreed  in  August  that  with  certain 
deletions  for  security  reasons  the 
report  could  now  be  published.” 
he  said. 

What  were  the  “security  rea¬ 
sons”  that  held  it  up  in  June  but 
did  not  interfere  in  August? 

The  “similarity”  that  Mr.  Spin¬ 
garn  noted  was  that  almost  all  the 
writers  thought  the  timing  of  the 
cartel  charge  had  a  political  odor 
coming  as  it  did  in  an  election 
year  campaign.  As  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  said:  “Congres¬ 
sional  charges  of  a  huge  world 
oil  cartel  would  be  suspected  of 
political  overtones  in  any  year. 
On  the  eve  of  an  election  it  must 
be  presumed  that  they  exist.”  * 

:!t  ^ 

Mr.  Spingarn’s  slur  of  the 
press  came  to  a  climax  in  liis 
Dec.  17  press  conference  when  he 
referred  to  an  FTC  study  on  elec¬ 
tric  utility  propaganda  campaign 
about  1934  and  said  it  showed  util¬ 
ities  made  payments  to  editors. 
“I’m  not  saying  that  happened  in 
this  case,  but  we  might  see,”  he 


liam  Allen  White,  famous  editor 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
was  paid  $500  for  addressing  the 
1926  NELA  convention.  Other 
speakers  were  paid. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine 
there  were  no  revelations  that  edi¬ 
tors  were  “bought”  by  the  utilities 
at  that  time  as  Mr.  Spingarn  im¬ 
plied  in  his  remark.  And  if  any¬ 
one  imagines  the  editorial  or  news 
columns  of  W.  A.  White’s  paper 
were  purchased  by  that  $500  they 
have  another  guess  coming. 

The  same  thing  is  true  now. 
Here  are  some  of  the  papers 
whose  articles  or  editorials  are 
reprinted  in  the  Caltex  brochure: 
New  York  WorUI-Telegram  and 
Sun.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Los 
Anpeles  Mirror,  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Journal  -  American, 
Houston  Post,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une.  Indianapolis  Times,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  Washington  Times 
Herald,  Hartford  Times,  Chicago 
n<uly  News,  Washington  Star,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Pre.ss,  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Mr.  Spingarn  is  trying  to  make 
us  believe  that  editorials  in  these 
top-notch  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  were  inspired  or  that  possibly 
their  editors  received  money  for 
editorial  support.  It  would  be 
laughable  if  he  were  not  spending 
so  much  time  and  energy  in  re¬ 
peating  his  ridiculous  charges. 

■ 

Asks  Caliiornia  Law 
To  Forbid  Secrecy 

Coronado,  Calif.  —  Mayor 
Lloyd  M.  Harmon  is  launching 
a  campaign  to  outlaw  secrecy  in 
government. 

He  has  asked  Assemblyman 
Frank  Luckel  to  propose  laws  at 
the  next  California  legislature  to 
forbid  secret  meeting  by  all  Cali¬ 
fornia  public  bodies. 

But  a  law  merely  requiring  that 
all  bodies  hold  their  meetings  in 
public  will  not  be  enough,  he  said. 
The  new  law  must  also  make  it 
impossible  for  public  bodies  to 
use  “runaround  methods  which 
accomplish  secrecy  although  the 
official  meetings  may  be  open.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  J 

Jan.  4— Texas  Newspaper  | 

Advertising  Managers  Associa-  I 

tion,  meeting,  Hotel  Texas,  I 

Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  8-10 — National  Editorial 
Association  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  McAllister  Hotel,  Miami, 

Fla. 

Jan.  9-10 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Jan.  11-13 — Great  Lakes  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel.  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Northeastern 
ANCAM,  meeting,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Jan.  12-14  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  news 
desk  seminar.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  J 

Jan.  12-14  —  New  York  | 

Associated  Dailies  and  New  i 

York  State  Publishers  Assn  | 

Winter  meetings,  Hotel  Syra-  j 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  j 

Jan.  16-17 —  Wyoming  Press  j 

Association,  Winter  meeting,  I 

Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne.  1 

Jan.  17 — Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting,  Williamsburg, 

Va. 

Jan.  21-22  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Sheraton 
Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Alabama  Press 
Association.  82nd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  22-24 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  and  second  annual 
TPA-University  of  Tennessee 
Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage,  Nashville.  | 

Jan.  23-24 — North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Midwinter 
Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 

Jan.  26-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  30-31 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Mid-winter  Workshop,  Dillard 
University.  New  Orleans,  La. 


made  clear,  is  that  there  are  42 
items  reprinted — 34  of  which  are 
from  newspapers  and  seven  of 
those  being  news  stories  or  signed 
columns — and  as  far  as  the  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned  all  but  three 
of  the  items  appeared  within  two 
weeks  of  the  cartel  report  publica¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  22.  The  others  were 
on  Aug.  20,  Sept.  17  and  18. 

Mr.  Spingarn  implies  “similar¬ 
ity.”  He  does  not  specify.  He 
does  not  acknowledge  that  no  two 
of  the  articles  or  editorials  are 
identical  and  the  only  similarity 
has  to  do  with  the  political  im¬ 
plications  the  writers  drew  from 
the  timing  of  the  published  report. 

In  that  press  conference,  the 
FTC  Commissioner  revealed  that 
in  the  Fall  of  1951  “the  staff  re¬ 
port  was  in  tentative  final  shape.” 


commented. 

A  few  more  facts  please,  Mr. 
Spingarn. 

We  assume  he  meant  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  in  the  Fall  of  1928.  In 
its  Sept.  22  issue  that  year,  E  &  P 
reported  from  Washington: 

“A  publicity  and  advertising 
campaign  in  farm  publications 
averaging  in  cost  $100,000  a  year 
has  been  carried  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  George  F.  Ox¬ 
ley,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  association,  testified  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  the  FTC’s  investigation 
of  public  utilities  propaganda 
methods.” 

The  probe  revealed  that  $8,500 
a  year  went  to  pay  for  articles 
that  were  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  farm  publications.  Wil- 
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There's  no  composing  machine 
as  productive  as  the  Comet. 
REORDERS  PROVE  IT! 


Publishers  have  proved  in  their  own  composing  rooms 
that  the  Blue  Streak  Comet,  with  its  built-in  speed,  is 
all  they  had  hoped  for- and  more!  And  they’re  backing 
up  this  proof  with  reorders.  The  first  Comet  reorder 
was  airmailed  less  than  a  month  after  the  machine  was 
introduced.  Since  then  they  have  been  pouring  in. 
Outstanding  performance  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions  has  shown  countless  publishers  that  there  is  no 
machine  to  equal  the  Comet,  manually  or  automatically 
operated,  for  speed  and  productivity. 

Its  speed  and  ease  of  maintenance  have  revolutionized 
text  production  in  hundreds  of  composing  rooms.  That’s 
why  more  Comets  have  been  installed  in  the  past  two 
years  than  any  other  composing  machine.  Ask  your 
Linotype  representative  to  show  you  how  the  Comet  can 
save  time  and  money  for  you. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  .5.  New  York 

.Agencies:  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago.  Dallas.  Atlanta. 

Cleveland.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 


Sci  tH  Linotype  Spartan  anti  Corona  /amities 


We  deliver 
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COVERAGE  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  offers  90%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Knoxville  ABC  City  Zone  and  20 
thousand  more  total  circulation  each  day  than 
any  newspaper  in  this  market. 

CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  102,261,  plus  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
105,826.  Carries  78.6%  of  all  exclusive  national 
accounts  . .  .  72.5%  of  the  total  national  display 
advertising  ...  at  the  lowest  millines. 

INFLUENCE  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  the  leading 
paper  in  its  trading  area  of  over  one  million 


people,  including  high  family  incoir^  markets 
such  as  Knoxville  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee’s 
third  and  fifth  largest  cities. 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  .  .  . 

Knoxville  $5,397,  per  family. 

Oak  Ridge  $6,215,  per  family. 


Best  Dam  Market 
Knoxville — Home  of  TV  A 


The  KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL 


NEW  YORK  WorU-T*(tgrom  &  ITw  Sun  COLUMBUS . Cih'zwi 

CLEVELAND . Prnii  ONCINNATI . Pott 

PinSBURGH . Prtii  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  ....  .News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnoii  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Senlinet 

Ganaral  Advartiting  Dapartmant,  230  Pork  Avanaa,  Naw  Terfc  City 


DENVER . Roclr^  Mtn.  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . PretfScimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 


WASHINGTON . 


N»w«  EL  PASO . Herald-Potl 


Chicaga  Son  FrancUce  OatreH  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  OaHas 


POPl  \TION  TOTAL  TRADE  AREA 
—OVER  ONE  MILLION! 


A^.  .  .  COMPLETE  MERCHANDISING 
^  COOPERATION  FOR  OUR 

ADVERTISERS! 


.  .  .  TOP  CIRCULATION  COVERAGE  IN  A 

METROPOLITAN  AREA  OF  337,105  PEOPLE! 


